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© Harris & Ewing 
PREMIER JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In the most critical period of the Great War, General Smuts went to England to 
represent South Africa and to become a member of the so-called Imperial War Cabinet. 
Earlier in the war he had commanded troops in the struggles which eliminated German 
military strength from the African colonies. On the death of General Botha in 1919 
General Smuts succeeded him as Prime Minister of the South African Union, and last 
year in a general election he gained a victory on behalf of the British connection as against 
the independence movement. He was one of the most influential personages at the Peace 
Conference in 1919, and is accorded chief credit for the preliminary draft of the League of 
Nations. He is an eminent figure in the Imperial Conference at London this summer. 
Meanwhile, his initiative in bringing about the truce in Ireland last month made him, for 
the moment, the most conspicuous statesman in the world, with the possible exception of 
President Harding. General Smuts is,a lawyer who was educated in South Africa and 
afterward at Cambridge, England. He was born in 1870 and was practising law at the 
Capetown Bar when the Boer War twenty years ago brought him to the front. Though 
a Dutchman by race, he is a bi-linguist with a perfect command of English, and is one of 
the most eloquent and{ highly accomplished public men of his generation. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


pean When for a time public leader- 
World-Wide ship seems lacking and the ship of 
Problems 1 *¢,° 
State seems drifting dangerously, 
there almost always comes to the front some 
new man who had been maturing in the back- 
ground, or some older statesman showing 
new capacities. This has been happening in 
the case of Great Britain. The capital of the 
world during July was London, and the af- 
fairs of the British Empire were under ob- 
servation as having a vital importance to 
every government, race, and people on the 
face of the earth. The British Government 
had been keeping up a brave appearance, but 
the ambitious imperial programs of the old- 
time ruling group, led by Lord Curzon, were 
far from holding the unanimous confidence of 
the people of Great Britain and the Do- 
minions. Furthermore, the practical admin- 
istration of the Empire was proving too costly, 
and it was failing to win the unqualified ap- 
preciation of India, of Egypt, of Mesopo- 
tamia, of Persia, and even of Palestine. Most 
of all, the prestige of the Empire was sufter- 
ing from the growing intensity of civil war 
across the Irish Sea—a conflict that was 
steadily assuming the form of a struggle be- 
tween a nascent de facto Irish Republic and 
the forces of the Crown. 


in The British Government, as 

e Dawn ° 

of Better formed for war purposes—which 
ays 


now frequently assumes the title 
of “Imperial Cabinet,” especially in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speeches—-has continued to 
retain office; but this is not wholly because of 
its efficiency or its success. “The Coalition of 
war-time emergency persists in peace time 
because as yet there is no parliamentary 
group developing a strong enough opposition 
to take control. With the protracted coal 
strike, and many other complicated domestic 
questions on hand, and with the outlying 


problems of empire growing ever more trou- 
blesome, Britannia has been handicapped in 
trying to utilize the best opportunities she 
had ever had for an unrivaled leadership in 
business as well as politics. But when the 
skies were looking darkest, and the _best- 
informed Britishers were the ones who were 
most anxious, the ultimate good fortune that 
serves the cause of England in every crisis 
began—rather suddenly but very boldly—to 
announce itself. Leaders of a new and mod- 
ern type arrived in London from distant 
quarters to attend the conference of Premiers 
and to take part with the overworked Mr. 
Lloyd George and his colleagues in the dis- 
cussion of all sorts of matters that were se- 
rious enough to give wise men some real 
anxiety. The newcomers “took off their 
coats,” and went to work with vigor. 


It was undoubtedly the presence 
of these fresh-minded and prac- 
tical men from Australia, Can- 
ada, South Africa, and elsewhere that influ- 
enced the settlement of the protracted coal 
strike, and set English economic life in full 
motion once more. Britain’s prosperity de- 
pends upon foreign trade; and her foreign 
trade has rested to no small extent upon coal 
for the operation of her ships, and also upon 
coal for export to Spain, Italy, and many 
foreign regions. The coal strike has been a 
most harmful thing for British business 
abroad as well as at home, and its stubborn 
prolongation shook the confidence of many 
citizens of Great Britain in the three chief 
factors. “These were (1) the management 
by owning capitalists of such great industries 
as coal, steel, railroads, and shipping; (2) 
the methods and purposes of British trade 
unionism; and (3) the capacity of the British 
Government to deal with a situation in which 
the welfare of the entire nation was involved. 


Dominion 
Men in 
London 
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© Press Illustrating Service 
PROF. EAMONN DE VALERA 
(Leader of the Sinn Fein movement in Ireland, which 
had proclaimed an Irish Republic and chosen De Valera 
as President several years ago) 


It was in this period of strain 
and stubborn deadlock that men 
of resource and of mastery, ap- 
pearing upon the scene from North America, 
South Africa, and Australia, undertook to 
get the statesmanship of the mother country 
out of deep-worn ruts. These men informed 
the British Foreign Office that the problems 
of the Pacific belonged primarily to the peo- 
ples who faced that great highway of inter- 
course, and that the United States and Can- 
ada, China and Australia, would have to be 
consulted before British and Japanese diplo- 
mats would be allowed to settle all the ques- 
tions involved in the future control of the 
Pacific and the Far East. It was plain 
enough, furthermore, to General Smuts, the 
Premier of South Africa; to Mr. Meighen, 
the Premier of Canada; and to the Premiers 
of Australia, New Zealand, and Newfound- 
land that until England and Ireland should 
find a way to live in peace and harmony the 
British Empire could neither expect to deal 
successfully with its problems in the Near 
East and the Far East, nor to assume the 
moral and political leadership of a post- 
bellum world. These Premiers made it clear 


Out of 
Insular 
Ruts 


that they had no disposition to be patient 
with any phase of insular narrowness in coun- 
cils at Westminster. They were wholly out 
of sympathy with official arrogance at the 
center of British affairs, and they were will- 
ing to look at the Irish question without 
prejudice, with entire willingness to under- 
stand it, and with a fixed purpose to have it 
settled. General Smuts proved to be the mem- 
ber of this outside group who was best fitted 
by talents and by experience to take the lead- 
ing part in reconciling England and Ireland. 


There had been so many mis- 

takes on both sides that a recon- 

ciliation on the basis of good-will! 
had seemed impossible. The British Gov- 
ernment had entered upon a deliberate plan 
to destroy Irish resistance by overwhelming 
military force. The Irish, unable to wage 
open warfare through scarcity of the new 
kinds of death-dealing devices, were resort- 
ing to those desperate expedients that revolu- 
tionists have always used against what they 
regard as tyranny, when the tyrant has un- 
limited power and exercises that power re- 
lentlessly, But the British people were 
earnestly wishing to give Ireland liberty as 
well as justice. Both parties to the conflict 
were suffering much and gaining nothing by 
prolonging strife. The situation, moreover, 
was becoming a real menace to the well-being 
of all parts of the British domains, and there- 
fore a disquieting thing to all countries. The 
Irish Home Rule Bill, providing for two 
parliaments, had gone into effect at Belfast 
for six Protestant counties of northern Ire- 
land. : But, as we-explained in these pages 
last month, the Sinn Fein leaders, with their 
invisible: Irish Republic, had completely 
blanketed the plan for a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment at Dublin, ‘They had controlled the 
situation by electing their own men as mem- 
bers of the local parliament, and then ab- 
stained from any part in setting up the new 
machinery as provided: by law. 


King George and Queen Mary 
had gone to Belfast to take part 
in the ceremonies connected with 
the inauguration of the new local legislature 
and administration. The King’s visit was a 
most fortunate occurrence, and his speech 
was a strong plea for Irish harmony. Said 
the King: 


The King 
Visits 
/reland 


This is a great and critical occasion in the 
history of the six counties, but not for the six 
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counties alone, for everything which interests 
them touches Ireland, and everything which 
touches Ireland finds echo in the remotest parts 
of the Empire. Few things are more earnestly 
desired throughout the English-speaking world 
than a satisfactory solution of the age-long Irish 
problems, which for generations embarrassed our 
forefathers as they now weigh heavily upon us. 
Most certainly there is no wish nearer my own 
heart than that every man of Irish birth, what- 
ever his creed and wherever should be his home, 
should work in loyal coéperation with the free 
communities on which the British Empire is based. 


After expressing his good wishes for this 
North of Ireland legislature in its local busi- 
ness the King went on with certain expres- 
sions that would seem destined to have a per- 
manent place in the history of Great Britain, 
of Ireland, and of world reconstruction after 
the Great War. We are therefore quoting 
the rest of the speech, which was as follows: 


“My hope is broader still. The eyes of the 
whole empire are on Ireland to-day, that em- 
pire in which so many nations and races have 
come together, in spite of ancient feuds, and in 
which new nations have come to birth within the 
lifetime of the youngest in this hall. I am em- 
boldened by the thought to look beyond the sor- 
row and anxiety which have clouded of late my 
vision of Irish affairs. I speak from a full heart 
when I pray that my coming to Ireland to-day 
may prove to be the first step toward an end of 














QUEEN MARY AT BELFAST, WITH THE LORD MAYOR OF 
THAT CITY (SIR HAMAR GREENWOOD AT THE LEFT ) 


OF THE WORLD 














KING GEORGE ARRIVING AT BELFAST, WHERE HE 
MADE HIS HISTORIC APPEAL FOR IRISH RECON- 
CILIATION AND HARMONY 


strife among her people, whatever their race or 
creed. 

“In that hope I appeal to all Irishmen to pause, 
to stretch out the hand of forbearance and con- 
ciliation, to forgive and to forget, and to join 
in making for the land which they love a new 
era of peace, contentment and good-will. It is 
my earnest desire that in southern Ireland, too, 
there may ere long take place a parallel to what 
is now passing in this hall; that there a similar 
occasion may present itself and a similar cere- 
mony be performed. 

“For this the Parliament of the United King- 
dom has in fullest measure provided the powers, 
for this the Parliament of Ulster is pointing the 
way. The future lies in the hands of the Irish 
people themselves. May this historic gathering 
be the prelude of the day on which the Irish peo- 
ple of the North and South, under one parlia- 
ment or two, as those parliaments may themselves 
decide, shall work together in common love for 
Ireland upon the sure foundation of mutual justice 
and respect.” 


‘i The visit of King George seems 


Appeal to 


to have be i i 
ppeal ¢ en the turning point, 


and the beginning of a series of 
events that inspired new hope everywhere. 
Attitudes of stubborn antagonism began to 























THE TWO FOREMOST LEADERS OF ULSTER 
_(Sir James Craig [left] is the Premier of the new local 
Ulster government, and Sir Edward Carson is the recog- 
nized chief of the movement that keeps the six counties 
separate from the rest of Ireland) 


vield before the appeals of common sense and 
of everyday reasonableness. The King’s in- 
Huence was felt in every direction. Most of 
the British Unionists began to say, with the 
Prime Minister himself, that the Irish could 
have anything they wanted if they would but 
give up the notion of a political existence 
totally independent of the British Crown. In 
view of the long continuance of the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, this was 
conceding a great deal. The concession does 
not, of course, put Ireland in the same posi- 
tion that Canada, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralia now occupy, because it has been freely 
admitted by British statesmen of all schools 
that these so-called dominions are at liberty 
to assume full independence in international 
affairs (they already possess it in domestic 
government) whenever it may please them to 
do so. The British had not conceded this 
liberty to Ireland any more than they would 
or could concede it to Scotland. Nor should 
the Irish attempt, because of a state of men- 
tal exasperation, to seek anything so contrary 
to their own real interests as a political des- 
tiny severed from that of Great Britain. The 
British, meanwhile, have been mistaken in 
dreading separation as a menace to themselves. 
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The King’s speech and his actual 
presence in Ireland counted for 
a great deal at the critical mo- 
ment. Everybody was weary of strife. The 
Irish Office in London came near spoiling 
the King’s work by seizing that very moment 
to order more troops to Ireland, and Sir 
Hamar Greenwood’s methods were severely 
criticized by the London newspapers. Mr. 
Lloyd George followed up the King’s speech 
by writing to Mr. De Valera inviting him to 
come to London to confer with the British 
Government and with Sir James Craig, the 
Premier of Ulster. This was a_ radical 
change in British official attitude. Mr. De 
Valera, after conferring with his colleagues, 
replied that he would like first to confer with 
Sir James Craig at Dublin. Sir James ac- 
cepted the London invitation, but declined 
the proposal to visit Dublin first. Leading 
Unionists of South Ireland, however, ac- 
cepted Mr. De Valera’s invitation and Mr. 
Arthur Griffith, the founder of Sinn Fein, 
with Professor MacNeill, president of the 
Gaelic League, and others, was released from 
Mountjoy Prison to take part in the confer- 
ences and negotiations, ‘The Dublin meet- 


Consulting 
Republican 
Leaders 

















MR. ARTHUR GRIFFITH, THE ORGANIZER OF THE 
SINN FEIN MOVEMENT 
(Mr. Griffith, who is recognized as a man of exce) 
tional ability and who for some months past had beer 
held in prison, was released last month to join in the 
conferences and accompanied Mr. De Valera to London 
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ings proved encouraging rather than other- 
wise, because the Irish Republican leaders 
seemed to find some points of agreement in 
their conferences with Unionists on the 4th 
of July. 


, The main bridge, however, was 
en. Smuts : 
Takes Affairs yet to be crossed, and at this 

a moment the man of destiny took 
the lead. General Smuts arrived in Dublin 
on the morning of July 5. His immediate 
object was to secure the suspension of hos- 
tilities on both sides as preparatory to a con- 
ference in London. Returning from Dublin, 
General Smuts, on July 6, conferred with 
the British Prime Minister at the famous 
No. 10 Downing Street. Smuts had found 
De Valera and his friends arguing still for an 
Irish Republic, and for full control of the 
North as well as the South. Both demands 
were impossible, but there was at least a 
chance for a truce; and the discussion began 
to move more swiftly. On July 7 General 
Smuts visited the King at Buckingham Pal- 
ace and Sir James Craig, of the Belfast Gov- 
ernment, in turn visited General Smuts. On 
July 8 Mr. De Valera wrote to Premier 
Lloyd George, proposing to discuss with him 
a basis for the proposed conference. 


Hostilitiee Lt. Lloyd George had on the 

ostilities a 

Suspended previous day, through Lord 
July11 ‘Midleton, the Unionist leader of 

Southern Ireland, made a very important 




















THE WELCOME ARRIVAL 


“Welcome, Mam! I hope you have come to stay for- 


ever and ever,” 


From the Daily Star (Montreal) 
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A CHANCE FOR BEAUTY DOCTORS 


From Reynold’s Newspaper (London) 


[This cartoon from a famous London newspaper seems 
to recognize the skill of the Dominion Premiers as they 
had come to England to help revive the fortunes of the 
British Empire] 


suggestion. He had written a note saying 
that it would be “impossible to conduct nego- 
tiations with any hope of achieving satisfac- 
tory results if there is bloodshed and violence 
in Ireland.” He proceeded, therefore, to 
state that the British Government would in- 
struct those under its control to cease from 
all acts of violence as soon as it was learned 
that Mr. De Valera was prepared to enter 
into a conference. It was quickly arranged 
that the truce should go into effect at noon 
on Monday, July 11. The King was continu- 
ing his activities as a harmonizer, and the 
hand of General Smuts was seen in all the 
hopeful phases of the preliminary negotia- 
tions. Steps taken by the military authori- 
ties gave the impression that plans were being 
made for a reversal of policy and a rapid 
evacuation of Ireland. Mr. De Valera fixed 
Thursday, July 14, as the date of the par- 
ley in London, and named Arthur Griffith, 
John MacNeill, and several other influential 
leaders of the Irish-Republic movement as 
his colleagues. 


iit Om it were possible in this 

a Great monthly résumé of public affairs 

to sum up the results of the visit 

of Mr. De Valera and his associates. But 
the purpose of this first meeting was merely 
to agree upon the basis and scope of a subse- 
quent conference, which should reach definite 
conclusions, and our readers will follow the 
story as it unfolds from day to day in the 
newspapers, which, fortunately, have been 
giving us very excellent reports. As regards 
the preliminaries, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that the truce of the 11th was in itself 
a great forward step. For a day or two it 
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was not perfectly observed, and in Belfast 
there was a protracted riot with numerous 
casualties. But, speaking generally, the 
truce brought marvelous relief to the ‘‘dis- 
tressful Island.’”’ The constabulary, the 
Black-and-Tan auxiliaries, and the British 
soldiers fraternized with the Irish people in 
Dublin and elsewhere. Even the uncompro- 
mising Ulstermen showed some softer and 
kindlier attributes; and there was real hope 
that Ulster might consent, however doubt- 
fully, to go as far by way of codperating with 
the rest of Ireland as the King should believe 
to be right and best, in order to settle the 
Irish question permanently. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s value in the 
situation lay, above all else, in 
his marvelous adaptability and 
his utter lack of obstinacy or prejudice. He 
was willing to have Jan Christian Smuts in- 
tervene freely and win the world’s applause. 
As one of the greatest parliamentary leaders 
of all history, Mr. Lloyd George was strong 
in his sense of being able to carry the House 
of Commons with him in adopting any solu- 
tion that Mr. De Valera and Sir James 
Craig could be induced to agree upon. The 
sentiment of moderate men began to resume 
its rightful influence, and the “irreconcila- 
bles” in all camps found that their accus- 
tomed power to play upon prejudice and fear 


Lioyd George 
and the 
Moderates 
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was somehow disappearing, as their followers 
listened to the voices of King George and of 
sensible men like General Smuts. 


Undoubtedly the British Impe- 
rial Conference deserves all the 
attention that it has been re- 
ceiving in the United States; and, indeed, its 
importance is not likely to be exaggerated in 
any quarter. It is an informal, rather than 
a legal or constitutional gathering; but its 
frank and open treatment of things funda- 
mental and also of pending issues will have 
helped to make history in the highest sense. 
Mr. Lloyd George made an opening speech 
on June 20 in which he undertook to express 
on behalf of Great Britain what are now the 
accepted doctrines as to the status of Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 
He declared that these countries had achieved 
full national rights, that they were signatories 
to the Treaty of Versailles, distinct members 
of the League of Nations, and fully accepted 
into the comity of nations by the whole 
world. The British Premier dwelt particu- 
larly upon relations with Japan and argued 
for the renewal of the alliance. He spoke 
eloquently of the need of codperation with 
the United States as a cardinal principle of 
British policy, and announced readiness to 
take part in any American proposal to discuss 
limitation of armaments. Referring to prac- 


Opening the 
Conference of 
4 
Greater 
Britain”’ 
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A FAMILIAR SCENE IN IRELAND THAT—AS EVERYONE HOPED—WOULD DISAPPEAR FOREVER FOLLOWING THE 


PEACE CONFERENCES 


(There had been au ambush of the British troops in the village of Mellin, County Cork, and official reprisals were 
ordered and carried out. Our picture shows the rounding-up of all the males of the village under military guard while 


the operation of blowing up a farmhouse was in progress) 
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Prime Minister Meighen, 
of Canada 


Premier R. E, Squires, 
of Newfoundland 


Rt. Hon. W. F. Massey, 


Premier W. R. Hughes, 
Premier of New Zealand f 


of Australia 


FOUR OF THE DOMINION PRIME MINISTERS ATTENDING THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE IN LONDON 


tical steps, he accepted willingly Canada’s 
decision to have her own diplomatic repre- 
sentative at Washington. 


Dominion + He Dominion Premiers favored 
Premiers Are the utmost publicity for the Im- 
Frank : x : 
perial Conference, while the 
British group desired privacy. A_ great 
speech was made by General Smuts at the 
second session of the conference on June 21, 
in which. the need of world peace was 
strongly presented. He deprecated the kind 
of foreign policy on the part of the British 
Empire that should make expensive arma- 
ments necessary. He pointed out the 
economic advantages that were already ac- 
cruing to Germany from forcible disarma- 
ment, with consequent freedom from heavy 
army and navy expenditures. General Smuts 
told the British statesmen that the European 
stage was no longer of supreme importance, 
and that the scene had shifted away from 
l'urope to the Far East and to the Pacific. 
\t this session, also, an important speech 
was delivered by Mr. Arthur D. Meighen, 
the new Prime Minister of Canada, whose 
attitude is strongly that of a North American 
leader, while Mr. Hughes of Australia re- 
viewed British diplomatic policies in various 
regions with his characteristic freedom of in- 
quiry and criticism. 


wiiaiiiiiniinii The utmost frankness was shown 

Japanese in the discussion relating to the 
Alliance 

renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 

Alliance, both in the conference itself and in 


the British newspapers. It was pointed out 


that the maintenance of a special alliance of 
this kind was contrary to the principles of 
the League of Nations, that it was essentially 
antagonistic to the United States, and that 
it was not justified from the standpoint of 
its original objects, which had been entirely 
attained in the downfall of Germany and 
Russia as great powers in the Far East. The 
value of this London discussion, as bearing 
upon the conference to be held at Washing- 
ton in November, is at once evident. No 
convincing arguments of any kind were 
presented at the bar of public opinion in 
favor of an exclusive Anglo-Japanese domi- 
nation in the Far East, as against the power- 
ful arguments of Mr. Meighan, General 
Smuts, and others, in support of the Ameri- 
can view that Pacific problems must be sub- 
mitted to a conference of all the peoples hav- 
ing vital interests at stake. 


Pe discussions at London 
faifora, were lending themselves most 
fortunately to the plan that was 

in preparation at Washington for holding a 
conference of powers to discuss naval dis- 
armament. The Borah resolution. attached 
to the naval appropriation bill, as set forth 
in these pages last month, was an expression 
of American opinion that accorded with 
world-wide sentiment as shown in the Lon- 
don discussions. It must not be supposed that 
the Borah resolution, which had passed the 
Senate unanimously and which afterwards, 
with President Harding’s encouragement, 
had been adopted by the House, was in it- 
self the initial step which the President and 
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Secretary Hughes were awaiting for execu- 
tive guidance. Without any Congressional 
resolution, President Harding would have 
called a conference on the problems of the 
Pacific and on naval armament. But, after 
the fate of the Versailles Treaty in the 
United States Senate, the world at large 
needed some expression which would give as- 
surance that the deadlock between the 


Executive and the Legislative branches at 
Washington had been broken, and that the 
American Government was in position to 
deal efficiently with international problems. 


The exact Borah formula might 
indeed have been a useful thing 
if nothing better could have been 
devised. But the Borah plan contemplated a 
continuance of the theory of naval competi- 
tion, with a mere cheese-paring of expendi- 
tures by the adoption of some agreement 
which must have left the United States virtu- 
ally powerless in the Pacific as against the 
combined Anglo-Japanese sea power. The 
world is looking for a new doctrine and a 
new practice. Rivalry in sea power is a 
dangerous policy, that the nations must 
abandon in favor of a codperative plan of 
security at sea, for all legitimate interests. 
To limit armaments before settling the ques- 
tions which make armaments seem needful 
is unstatesmanlike in conception and would 
prove to be fatal in practice. Fortunately, 
the country never considered the Borah reso- 
lution in its precise terms, but accepted it 
merely as expressing a desire for real disarma- 
ment on the basis of international friendship. 
As we have tried to show from time to time 
in these pages, a disarmament conference 
should address itself chiefly to the settlement 
of questions that make nations distrustful of 
one another, and then should go forward on 
a plan of co6peration in support of interna- 
tional law. When the maritime nations ac- 
cept the only sound doctrine regarding sea 
power, which is the doctrine that the seas 
belong to the world at large and must be 
made safe for everybody by codperative polic- 
ing and the abolition of naval warfare, it 
will be easy enough to adopt any one of half 
a dozen plans for cutting down naval 
expenditures. 


The 
Naval 
Problem 


It was on July 10 that our State 
Department made the expected 
announcement regarding an in- 
ternational conference. This statement, 
which is flawless in its sense of the practical 


The 
Hughes 
Statement 
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way to proceed and of the principles involved, 
reads as follows: 


The President, in view of the far-reaching im- 
portance of the question of limitation of arma- 
ment, has approached with informal but definite 
inquiries the group of powers heretofore known 
as the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
that is, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, 
to ascertain whether it would be agreeable to 
them to take part in a conference on this subject, 
tu be held in Washington at a time to be mutually 
agreed upon. If the proposal is found to be ac- 
ceptable, formal invitations for such a conference 
will be issued. 

It is manifest that the question of limitation of 
armament has a close relation to Pacific and. Far 
Eastern problems, and the President has sug- 
gested that the powers especially interested in 
these problems should undertake in connection 
with this conference the consideration of all mat- 
ters bearing upon their solution with a view to 
reaching a common understanding with respect 
to principles and policies in the Far East. This 
has been communicated to the powers concerned, 
and China has also been invited to take part in 
the discussion relating to Far Eastern problems. 


maine ea course known in ad- 
Responses to vance that the invitations to such 
the Call 
a conference would be gladly ac- 
cepted by all the Governments mentioned. 
The Washington call had been in full ac- 
cord with the developments in the Imperial 
Conference at London. In Japan as well as 
in England, it was apparent that the drift 
of opinion favored the expansion of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance into a wider sort of 
understanding, which would be agreeable at 
once to the Governments of the United 
States and Canada and the Government of 
China. The participation of France in such 
a conference is absolutely essential from the 
American standpoint, and the presence and 
help of the Italians, though not so necessary, 
is regarded as desirable for many reasons. It 
is expected that the conference will take place 
at Washington in November and that every 
country taking part in it will be represented 
by its ablest leaders. Mr. Lloyd George will 
probably head the British delegation, and it 
is hoped that the Dominion Governments 
will be represented. The plan for this con- 
ference met with the most complete approval 
in France, and Premier Briand was planning 
to attend in person. Japan’s acceptance was 
of course never in doubt, and the willingness 
of Japan to have China take part was also 
an encouraging sign. ‘The Japanese states- 
men were in some doubt as to whether the 
conference could deal conclusively with all 
of the questions that must arise in relation 
to the Far East, but were wholly cordial. 
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THE JAPANESE PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION THAT HAS RECENTLY VISITED THE UNITED STATES 


(From left to right are: Takeo Tamaka, director; Juichi Nozoye; Hideo Higuchi; Kunimatsu Hamada, vice- 
hairman; Tobei Nakamura, secretary of the House of Representatives; Rokusaburo Nakanishi, chairman; K. S. 
Inui, secretary of the Delegation; Naota Kumagai, Senpei Yajima; Eikichi Hikita; and Torao Kawasaki, secretary 


of the delegation) 


‘ The recent visit of a group of 
merican ° 
Accord with members of the Japanese Parlia- 

Japan ment to the United States was 
one of many indications of growing accord 
between the two countries. These represen- 
tative men explained everywhere that they 
were the elected spokesmen of the Japanese 
people; and while all leading parties were 
represented, the Liberals formed a majority 
of the group, their party being now in full 
control of the Japanese Diet, which is the 
popular chamber as distinguished from the 
House of Lords. These visitors, in referring 
to the Anglo-Japanese treaty, were unre- 
served in stating that they desired practical 
agreements with the United States quite as 
much as with Great Britain. Our State De- 
partment and the Japanese Embassy at 
Washington are by no means drifting apart 
in their views of questions under discussion, 
but, on the contrary, are proceeding in the 
hope of a complete understanding about 
various things, in advance of the conference 
on Far Eastern questions in November. 


President Harding, on July 2, 
at the home of Senator Freling- 
huysen at Raritan, New Jersey, 
signed the Porter Joint Resolution declaring 
peace with Germany and. Austria. It had 
been two years plus four days since Presi- 
dent Wilson had signed the Treaty cf Ver- 


Peace with 
Germany 
Legalized 


sailles which the Senate had refused to 
ratify. The Senate had approved the reso- 
lution on July 1 by vote of 38 to 19, and 
the House had adopted it on the previous 
day by 263 to 59. Three Democratic Sena- 
tors, Shields of Tennessee, Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, and Watson of Georgia, voted for 
the resolution, and all the Republican Sena- 
tors favored it. It was made plain that 
Senators expected the declaration of peace 
to be followed by treaties to be negotiated 
with Germany and Austria. There is no 
evidence of keen interest in the country as 
to the exact course that will be followed. 
Full diplomatic relations with Germany will 
be established in the immediate future; and 
it will be for President Harding and Secre- 
tary Hughes to decide whether they will 
ask the Senate to ratify a revised version of 
the Versailles Treaty, or whether they will 
negotiate directly with Germany as respects 
any matter about which agreement is found 
to be necessary. No difficulties of any kind 
lie along the path of such agreements, ex- 
cept the partisanship of one group in the 
Senate and the pride of opinion of another - 
group. ‘Theories yield to the logic of facts. 


On There is reason to repose confi- 

in the State dence in the State Department, 
epartmen . . 

and it will be well for the aver- 

age citizen to. assume that, when President / 
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DR. JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, AMERICAN 
MINISTER TO CHINA 


Harding and Secretary Hughes are ready to 
announce the methods they think best re- 
garding resumption of full relations with 
Germany and Austria, there should be ready 


acquiescence. The great Republican victory 
of last November was not in fact a verdict 
against the League of Nations or any other 
measure, but it was a tremendous verdict 
against the stubbornness, the pride, and the 
folly of the deadlock at Washington, par- 
ticularly as it concerned the management of 
our foreign affairs. ‘The Harding Adminis- 
tration is doing excellent work, and it has 
the increasing confidence of the country. 
There is evident approval of Secretary 
Hughes as a wise and efficient manager of 
our foreign relations. He has brought about 
a state of harmony in Cuba under difficult 
circumstances, with the prestige of the 
United States increased and with the avoid- 
ance of intervention. He has found a way 
to smooth out the troubles in San Domingo 
without sacrifice of legitimate interests. He 
is winning full acceptance for his policy of 
supporting Chief Justice White’s Panama 
boundary award. He has obtained from 
Lord Curzon, the British Foreign Minister, 
a complete reversal of attitude toward the 
claim of the United States that we must be 











© Frank Scott Clark 
HON. CHARLES B. WARREN, AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 


consulted about mandates over former Ger- 
man or Turkish possessions. His methods 
of dealing with Mexican issues are likely in 
the near future to prove successful. He is 
negotiating industriously, courteously, and 
hopefully with the representatives of Japan. 
He is working in harmony with the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet, and with no undue 
detachment from the Congressional leaders. 


Some of the diplomatic appoint- 
ments made by the new Adminis- 
tration have already been noted 
in these pages. Mr. Harvey at London is 
credited with having helped to secure favor 
for the plan of a conference at Washington 
on problems of the Pacific and Far East, 
with naval codperation and reduction as an 
associated object. Hon. Myron T. Herrick 
is now taking up his duties once more as 
Ambassador to France, Mr. Wallace having 
left that post in the middle of July. It has 
been intimated that the Hon. David Jayne 
Hill, who has been visiting in Germany, 
might return to his former post at Berlin, 
and such an appointment would be approved 
alike in America and Europe. Meanwhile, 
the appointment of the Hon. Charles Beecher 
Warren cf Michigan, as Ambassador to 


Some New 
Diplomats 
Named 
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Wide World Photos 


PRESIDENT HARDING SIGNING THE PEACE TREATY WITH GERMANY 


(The resolution was brought to Raritan, N. J., where the 


of the picture. Senator Frelinghuysen 


Japan has been announced and is regarded 
with high favor by those who are aware of 
Mr. Warren’s exceptional ability as a lawyer 
and a publicist. The appointment of ex- 
President Jacob Gould Schurman of Cornell 
University as Minister to China brings 
to our diplomatic service another man of 
high repute and broad experience. Mr. 
Richard Washburn Child, who is a new 
figure in public affairs but a well known 
writer, goes to represent us at Rome, where 
there is good reason to believe that he will 
prove to be in every respect a worthy and 
capable Ambassador. Mr. Cyrus E. Woods, 
an official of Pennsylvania, succeeds Hon. 
Joseph E. Willard as Ambassador to Spain. 
Mr. William Miller Collier, recently presi- 
dent of the George Washington University, 
but formerly Minister to Spain, is our new 
Ambassador to Chile. 


The appointment of Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Taft to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States has 
inet with friendly approval throughout the 
country. We are publishing in this number 
of the Review a thorough and timely article, 
which will appeal especially to our readers 
ot the legal profession, on the characteris- 
tics of the late Chief Justice White, his 


Mr. Taft 
as Chief 
Justice 


President spent the week-end, by the courier at the right 
and family are on the President's right 


judicial career, and the circumstances which 
lend interest and importance to the successor- 
ship of ex-President Taft. Mr. Taft’s heart 
was in his work as a federal judge, and he 
made real sacrifices of no small order, when, 
at President McKinley’s urgent request, he 
resigned his place on the United States 
Circuit Bench, and went out to head our 
new administration of the Philippine Islands. 
Afterward, when Secretary of War in the 
Roosevelt Administration, he made sacrifices 
again of his preference when he turned away 
from two opportunities to go on the Supreme 
Bench, because his services were needed in 
executive work. He was not a self-seeking 
candidate for the Presidency, and if he was 
less successful in that office than many of 
his supporters had expected him to be, it 
was principally because his mentality and 
training had made him a man of the judicial 
rather than of the executive type. With 
all his great experience in public affairs, he 
has never ceased to retain his active interest 
in the work of the courts; and he will take 
his place on the Bench with the full confi- 
dence of the American Bar and the public 
at large. Mr. Samuel Spring, who writes 
so intelligently (see page 161) concerning 
the Supreme Court, reviews recent judicial 
history with rare discrimination. 
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The activities of two capable 
men recently brought to Wash- 
ington by President Harding for 
tasks of exceptional difficulty and importance 
will be followed with particular interest for 
some time yet to come. About the work of 
both of these men we are publishing special 
articles in this number. One of these is 
Mr. Dawes of Chicago, who is Director of 
the Budget under the new law which cen- 
ters in the President the business of revising 
estimates and presenting to Congress a well- 
balanced scheme of proposed expenditures 
and a forecast of public revenue. Back of 
the forcible expressions and breezy manner 
of Mr. Charles G. Dawes is a long experi- 
ence of able public service and of success in 
the business world. Mr. Walter Brown of 
Ohio, one of the foremost of the progressive 
leaders in the political period of 1912-16, 
has accepted the difficult task of representing 
the President, and taking the most active 
part in the work of the Commission that is 
planning nothing less than the thorough up- 
to-date reorganization of the Departments 
and Bureaus of the Government, to get rid 
of overlapping and to make the mechanism 
efficient for its purposes. In many ways the 
work of the Director of the Budget and that 
of the commission on reorganization are 
closely related. Mr. Dawes and Mr. Brown 
have undertaken hard and thankless tasks, 
whereas each of them could have had public 
positions of a more ornamental sort. Thus 
Mr. Brown waived an offered ambassador- 
ship, and Mr. Dawes might perchance have 
been in the Cabinet. Attention is called 
to the excellent article elsewhere in this 
issue of the REVIEW on what is involved in 
the work of the Commission that is trying 
to reorganize the Departments. 


Dawes and 
Brown in 
Washington 


The ‘adjusted compensation” 
act, more popularly known as 
the Soldiers’ Bonus bill, had 
been favorably reported to the Senate by its 
finance committee when, on July 12, Presi- 
dent Harding appeared in person before the 
Senate to urge a postponement of considera- 
tion of the matter for an indefinite period. 
The bill on which the Senators were just 
about to take official action offered seven dif- 
ferent alternatives to every American “vet- 
eran” of the Great War, and it is impossible 
to calculate with any approximation of ex- 
actness how much its demands on the Treas- 
ury would total. The minimum estimate is 
a billion and a half dollars. The more prob- 


The Soldiers’ 
Bonus 
Biil 
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able cost to the nation would be between 
three billion and five billion dollars. The 
wording of the President’s very forceful re- 
quest for postponement of action clearly im- 
plied that he expected the proposal for a gen- 
eral compensation of the soldiers to come up 
for consideration again at some future date. 
The only intimation he gave as to what, in 
his judgment, would be the proper time for 
such future consideration, was conveyed in 
his question: ‘“Would it not be better to 
await the settlement of our foreign loans? 
At such time it would be a bestowal on the 
part of our Government when it is able to 
bestow.” ‘The obvious suggestion here is that 
the Administration may consider the paying 
or funding of Europe’s war debt to us as the 
practicable occasion for arranging a war- 
bonus plan. 


The President was clear and em- 
phatic in his reminder to Con- 
gress that the finances of the na- 
tion were in no shape to stand the additional 
shock that would be caused by the payment 
of billions in war bonuses. We owe about 
seven and one-half billion dollars in the form 
of Victory Bonds and War Saving Certifi- 
cates which must be paid or refunded during 
the next two years. The executive officers 
of the nation are straining every nerve to cut 
down their requests for appropriations ; Con- 
gress, the Administration, and the people are 
at one in feeling that the excess-profits tax 
should be abolished if the orderly resumption 
of business is not to be further interfered 
with, and the President left no uncertainty 
in this address to the Senate as to his own be- 
lief that individual and corporate taxes in 
general should be reduced from their war- 
time levels. It is clear to everyone that even 
without the added burden of a soldiers’ 
bonus, Congress is having great difficulty to 
find the courage requisite to make the neces- 
sary rearrangements of our tax schedules. 
The three financial tasks that demand atten- 
tion first and foremost are:.(1) the revision 
of taxes—in general, downward; (2) the re- 
funding of that portion of the national debt 
which is about to mature; and (3) the ad- 
justment of Europe’s debt to us. 


Don’t Break 
Down the 
Treasury”’ 


cabbies It has been rather the fashion to 
Already Spent cast slurs on the nation’s post- 
for Soldiers 4+ treatment of its soldiers; the 
man in the street has heard many half-truths 
and untruths which have left him feeling 


that America has been careless and niggardly 
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in the extreme toward the sick and disabled 
boys and bereaved families left here by the 
«reat war. President Harding in his Senate 
address arrayed actual figures of the help 
civen by the nation to ex-soldiers and their 
tamilies that furnish an impressive answer to 
iccusations of this sort. He showed that in 
the two and a half years since the armistice 
the Government has spent nearly a billion 
ind a half dollars in the aid of its soldiers, 
ind that this total is still mounting, month 
by month, from heavy expenditures for voca- 
tional training, hospitals, and insurance pay- 
ments. Opponents of any general bonus bill 
have made strong use of these tremendous 
cutlays which have been actually made and 
which already total about as much as the 
minimum estimate of payments under the bill 
which President Harding has _ protested 
against. To date about $200,000,000 has 
been spent for vocational training. Bonus 
allowances of sixty dollars to each soldier 


account for $250,000,000 ; 


$143,000,000; family allowances for $300,- 
000,000; and military and naval compensa- 


tion for nearly $400,000,000. 


The President showed particular 
interest and pride in the work of 
vocational training of disabled 
soldiers. Some 108,000 men have enrolled 
for this training, and to-day there are about 
76,000 who are in training with pay at a cost 
to the nation of $160 per month for each. 
“Four thousand disabled men have completed 
their training and have been returned again 
to employment. These earned an average of 
$1051 per year before entering the army, and 
are earning to-day, in spite of their war dis- 
abilities‘'and in spite of the diminished wage 
or salary levels, an average of $1550 per an- 
num.” This splendid work the Government 
proposes to carry on and increase, regardless 
of its concentration on an era of economy. It 
is planned to furnish the training for an 
average of 95,000 disabled men at a cost of 
$163,000,000 per vear. So far Congress has 
appropriated only $65,000,000 for the cur- 
rent year, The President’s strong reasoning 
against the passing of any bonus bill at this 
time was sympathetically received by Con- 
gress, and Senator Penrose immediately 
moved for the recommitment of the bill 
which had, apparently, been destined for cer- 
tain passage. The Senate agreed to vote on 
this motion promptly; and on Friday, July 
15, after a short debate, the bill was re- 
committed by a vote of 47 to 29. 


Vocational 
Training 


hospitals for . 
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HON. ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE 

TREASURY 

(Mr. Mellon’s strong hand in financial administration 
begins to make its due impression, and his appeal to Con- 
gress to grant the Treasury Department full authority to 
make agreements with foreign-governments for the fund- 
ing in long-term securities of the war debts due the United 
States is one of the principal measures now pending) 


Nothing Done UP to the middle of July Con- 
Toward Tax gress had done practically nothing 
Revision . . 
of value in the work of tax revi- 

sion, as to which so many promises have been 
made. With the shadow of the soldiers’ 
bonus bill out of the way for a time, the 
taunts of the country and the urging of the 
Administration will doubtless now be an- 
swered by more effective efforts. Practically 
all that had been done to date consisted of 
desultory hearings on the subject of a tax on 
sales, which left the law-makers and the 
country at large about as well informed on 
the subject as they were before the hearings 
were had. When Congress does get around 
to active work in tax revision it should be 
easy enough to repeal the  excess-profits 
schedules and certain special taxes that are 
justly unpopular and not very important as 
revenue producers; it should be practicable— 
though not so easy, politically speaking—to 
reduce drastically the higher surtaxes on in- 
dividual incomes. But the matter of finding 
some new source of revenue to take the place 
of the money hitherto produced by the excess 
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profits tax is not by any means easy; and 
there seem to be in Congress almost as many 
different minds on the matter as there are 
Congressmen. The proposal of a tax on the 
undistributed income of corporations is a 
thoroughly bad one and will probably not 
prevail. Any device that tends to force cor- 
porations to distribute earnings more freely 
than they now distribute them would oper- 
ate to increase some of the worst errors of 
corporate financing. The most practical sug- 
gestion for finding the money to be lost by 
abolishing the excess-profits tax is the fixing 
of a reasonable flat tax on the net income of 
corporations, 


tie cone Congress has displayed more en- 
peweg —erBy in tariff matters than in tax 
revision. With the emergency 

tariff out of the way last spring, the House 
proceeded rapidly to a study of the present 
situation; and on July 6 Chairman Fordney 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House presented the new general tariff bill 
for debate. Mr. Fordney, whose name will 
go down in history as the father of whatever 
new measure is finally accepted by Congress, 
gives in his report a clear intimation of the 
philosophy on which the new bill is built. 
He finds the resumption of production in 
Europe after the war bringing keen foreign 
competition to American producers. Indus- 
try and trade in the United States are sud- 
denly and fearfully depressed. ‘‘This in- 
dustrial depression is the inevitable result of 
the offering of foreign goods upon the Ameri- 
can market at less than the American cost of 
production.” The Fordney Tariff bill is a 
logical document for all who believe that our 
present woes in trade and industry are due 
entirely or chiefly to the trade competition of 
Europe. It is estimated, though roughly, 
that the bill in its present form raises the 
average duty from the present general aver- 
age of about 40 per cent. to nearer 56 per 
cent. The Dingley Tariff in 1890 showed a 
general average of about 44 per cent., and the 
Payne-Aldrich schedules of 1909, the last 
Republican-constructed tariff, was about 66 
per cent. The authors of the bill have made 
an attempt to take care of the household 
necessities of life. Coal is left on the free 
list and coffee pays no duty. Some articles 
taxed under the Underwood act are trans- 
ferred to the free list by Mr. Fordney’s com- 
mittee, but a larger number are taken from 
the free list to be taxed. The President is 
empowered to adjust tariff rates with coun- 


tries that give trade advantages to the United 
States. 


A complete innovation provided 
by the Fordney bill is the method 
of valuing imports for the pur- 
pose of levying duties. Ever since the United 
States has collected duties on imports, their 
“value” has been construed as the actual cost 
of the goods to the importer. The Fordney 
measure changes this by providing that the 
value for the purpose of calculating duties 
shall be determined by the price at which the 
goods sell at the time in America. Mr. Ford- 
ney and his associates defend this radical 
change by claiming that assessment of duties 
on home values will tend to eliminate fraudu- 
lent undervaluation, and by pointing out that 
the device will equalize the amounts of duties 
to be collected on similar articles from vari- 
ous countries. The opponents of the bill hold 
up the second alleged advantage of the 
American valuation method as one of its 
chief faults, asserting that it is a fraud on 
the American people to prevent them from 
obtaining the advantages in price that would 
come from imports of goods from a country 
producing at very low cost. The Democratic 
critics of the bill say, further, that through 
the new method, the ad valorem system 
would be changed to a speculative opinion de- 
livered by a custom-house appraiser who 
might or might not find out correctly the 
wholesale prices of “comparable and com- 
petitive products of the United States.” 


The New 
Method of 
Valuation 


tiie, ee before the Tariff bill was 
y : 

Over Oil reported to the House, and after 
the bill was printed, there were 

added two items that have already provoked 
wide and bitter controversy. A duty of 35 
cents per barrel was placed on crude petro- 
leum and 25 cents a barrel on fuel oil. The 
fierce hostility which has been shown to these 
two items comes mainly from two considera- 
tions. First, the great foreign producers, 
notably those of Mexico, find such a duty 
practically prohibitive when joined to the 
heavy export duties of the countries from 
which the oil is brought. Second, a very 
large body of Americans who are more un- 
prejudiced in the matter, so far as their indi- 
vidual businesses are concerned, feel that with 
the enormous drains on the limited quantity 
of petroleum in the reserves of the United 
States, with the enormously growing demand 
for oil for all sorts of essential industrial pur- 
poses, it is the height of folly to shut out 
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from the United States oil produced in Mex- 
ico and South America and thus directly in- 
crease by just so much the demand on our 
own dwindling resources. The Administra- 
tion has recently been active in its demands 
to keep American oil producers from being 
shut out of foreign fields. To be so solici- 
tous about our participation in oil production 
in foreign countries, and then to build up an 
impassable tariff wall against this foreign oil 
is indefensible, President Harding has let it 
be known that these heavy duties on petro- 
leum are in his judgment highly inadvisable, 
and in mid-July the general feeling was that 
they would eventually be cut out of the 
Fordney Tariff bill. There will be many 
such changes, of course, and it is difficult to 
form any approximate idea as to the total 
amount of revenue the new schedules will 
finally produce. Its authors estimate the 


annual return at $700,000,000. 
July was a bad month, all 
around, for foreign oil pro- 
ducers. Over and above the un- 
expected shock of the Fordney Tariff bill, 
they were suddenly confronted with a new 
Mexican export tax of 25 per cent. to be 
levied in addition to other existing taxes on 
petroleum. Mexico produces more oil than 
all the other wells of the world outside of the 
United States, and a vast quantity of it is 
brought into this country. It is undoubtedly 
true that, at the present low prices, the ma- 
jority of Mexican producers could not pay 
this export tax, plus the Fordney oil duties, 
with any margin of profit at all. Several of 
the largest Mexican oil companies announced 
that they would cease drilling and, as far as 
possible, stop taking out oil from Mexico. 
Unemployment and consequent labor unrest 
at Tampico, the shipping port of the great 
Mexican oil district, brought two United 
States gunboats to the harbor to protect the 
interests of our nationals there. There was a 
spectacular drop in the quotations of the se- 
curities of the largest Mexican oil companies. 
Things began to happen rapidly behind the 
scenes. Mr. Harding not only opposed the 


Troubles of 
Mexican Oil 
Producers 


‘import tax on oil, but withdrew the war- 


ships from Mexican waters. Mr. Obregon, 
in turn, made favorable moves toward plans 
for adjusting foreign claims and recognizing 
American rights. Reports from Mexico in- 
dicated that the drastic export tax on oil 
might be withdrawn if the proposed import 
duties of the Fordney bill on crude and fuel 
oil were stricken out. 
Aug.—2 
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HON. JOSEPH W. FORDNEY, OF MICHIGAN 


(The Fordney Tariff bill is now under discussion, al- 
though there is a strong movement in favor of bringing 
tax revision to a conclusion in advance of the passage of 
the permanent tariff bill) 


“a While there is at present a de- 


Versus 


ers pression in the businesses of pro- 
oa 


ducing and refining petroleum, 
inevitable after such a vertical drop in the 
activity of trade and industry—a depression 
which has brought the price of several grades 
of petroleum to less than half of their prices 
at the peak of a year ago—nothing is more 
certain in the future of industry than that 
the world will soon be hard pressed to find 
oil enough to turn the wheels of modern 
commerce. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
recently announced that within a short time 
every ship of Britain’s navy will have been 
converted into an oil-burner. Steps are al- 
ready being taken to turn Great Britain’s 
marvelous chain of coaling stations all over 
the world into oil supply stations. Both the 
British and American merchant ships are 
growing to depend more and more on oil for 
fuel. Hundreds of factories in England are 
being remodeled to use oil for power instead 
of coal. The gasoline-driven engine is taking 
on new work constantly in transportation, 
in factories and on the farm and a hundred 
out-of-the-way areas are being explored for 
new sources of petroleum to supply an in- 
creased demand certain to come. 
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In the case of Great Britain, the 
turn from coal to petroleum has 
been hastened by the English 
coal miners’ strike and Britain’s indubitable 
loss of her position of supremacy as a coal 
producer. It is not, of course, true that the 
strike could cause, permanently, England’s 
loss of supremacy in this fundamental indus- 
try. Both the strike troubles and the shat- 
tering of England’s coal trade have been 
caused, primarily, by the falling off in the 
British miner’s average production. The fig- 
ures are startling, but it seems actually true 
that the present average yearly production 
per man in the English mines is only 225 
tons, whereas in America it is 770 tons. Such 
a discrepancy simply puts England out of the 
running in the competitive markets, and her 
present demoralization is completed by the 
competition of coal from the continent of 
Europe seeking markets the more eagerly be- 
cause of the German indemnity coal supplies 
delivered to France. The failure of English 
miners to produce coal at any rate compara- 
ble with the workers of other countries is not 
by any means due solely, or chiefly, to labor 
inefficiency or trade union _ restrictions, 
though these factors have made the situation 
worse. The fundamental reason for the ex- 
haustion of an industry which will have a 
profound effect on the British Empire and 
the rest of the world as well is the great 
depth of the coal mines and the meagre cross- 
sections of the seams. Coal-mining has been 
carried on in England and Scotland over a 
far longer period of time than in America; 
and the easily mined coal has long since been 
used up. Furthermore, the American mines 
are equipped with labor-saving devices and 
other modern machinery, while the British 
collieries have antiquated equipment and 
methods which can now scarcely be changed 
without greater cost than would be justified. 


Britain's Loss 
of Coal 
Supremacy 


June was an unfortunate month 
for the crops of the United 
States. All of them suffered 
rather serious deterioration, except in the 
cornfields. Yet there will be a reasonably 
good harvest of wheat—809,000,000 bushels 
if the estimates of July 1 are correct—and a 
very large crop of corn, 3,123,000,000 
bushels. The yield of oats is not so good, 
and there will be a very poor hay crop in this 
country and Canada as well. The pre-war 
average of wheat production was 728,000,- 
000 bushels, and last year’s crop was 787,- 
000,000. As Russia is still in no position to 


A Bad 
Crop 
Month 
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export wheat, its price has been holding up 
better than the prices of other farm products. 
Secretary Hoover estimates that the year’s 
carry-over of wheat in this country will be 
barely 75,000,000 bushels, against 500,000,- 
000 bushels of corn. The cotton crop of 1921 
will be the smallest in twenty years. Not 
only is the area planted about 25 per cent. 
less than normal; the farmers have been in 
such poor shape financially that much less 
fertilizer was used. 


The sharpness of the decline in 
the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts during the past year has 
resulted in hardships which we have already 
discussed at some length in recent numbers 
of this Review. Representatives in both 
Houses of Congress from the South and 
West have been working upon plans to aid 
the farmers by better methods of financing. 
Senator Norris has been leading in support 
of a measure to provide the necessary long- 
time credits for enabling farm products to 
be sold in Europe. Various other measures 
are directed toward supplying individual 


Farmers 
Appeal to 
Congress 


farmers with better opportunities for em- 
ploying capital in buildings, machinery, live- 


stock and fertilizers, so that the business of 
farming may be put upon a modern basis 
as regards the use of borrowed money. Strong 
criticisms have been launched against the 
Federal Reserve Board’s methods on _ the 
ground that they have failed in times of 
emergency to support the basic industries 
upon which our whole prosperity must rest. 
On June 17 the Senate passed the House 
bill to regulate the great meat-packing in- 
dustry of the country by a vote of 44 to 21. 
There were some important differences to be 
thrashed out in conference committee and 
next month we shall sum up the features of 
the bill as finally agreed upon, with an ‘ex- 
planation of its purposes and its probable 
effects. 


Farming is a mode of life, as 
well as a kind of business or 
industry; and intelligent efforts 
are being made, in the regions which rel) 
too much upon one crop, to improve condi- 
tions by diversifying products, by building 
up home markets, and by making commiuni- 
ties more fully self-sustaining. “If the cotton 
districts had learned to raise more corn; to 
keep more hogs, cows and sheep; to cultivate 
home gardens and ‘to practice the’ preserving 
of vegetables for winter use, their recent 
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disasters through the decline of cotton prices 
and shortage of crops would have been miti- 
ated by at least seventy-five per cent. In 
other parts of the country also the success 
of rural life requires less dependence upon 
one or two kinds of product. Country life 
in the United States is not yet a failure, al- 
though it shows relative decline when com- 
pared with the progress of the cities. The 
adoption of codperative principles and plans 
will go far to revive country neighborhoods. 
We are this month publishing an article (see 
page 177) calling particular attention to a 
farm colony that is now on its way from 
New York, under the leadership of Mr. 
W. D. Scott, to settle on irrigated land in 
Idaho. The plans upon which this coloni- 
zation proceeds have been worked out by 
public officials, agricultural experts and pri- 
vate capitalists. 


It was not to be expected that 
so radical a change as that which 
followed the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the passage of 
the Volstead Act would be accepted without 
a good deal of friction and fuss. By reason 
of the unwise continuance, after the war was 
over, of the drastic and arbitrary prohibition 
measures taken under exercise of the war 
power, the country was left with great sur- 
plus stocks of alcoholic beverages when the 
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amendment became effective. It has been 
almost impossible to prevent the illicit dis- 
tribution and use of these accumulated sup- 
plies. Everyone knew, moreover, that there 
would be almost countless sporadic attempts 
to make intoxicating drinks in cellars and 
garrets, on moonshining plans, or as domestic 
experiments. The great industry of distil- 
ling has been wholly abolished; and what 
remains of the brewing industry-produces for 
the most part drinks that are at least more 
wholesome than the concoctions sold at “soda 
fountains.” The political saloon as an un- 
desirable institution in this country has com- 
pletely disappeared. At some time in the 
distant future the Eighteenth Amendment 
may be modified; but for the present it is as 
solidly a part of the Constitution of the 
United States as any other article or clause. 
The question remains whether or not this 
amendment might be interpreted more liber- 
ally, so that beer and light wines might to 
some extent be permitted, with correspond- 
ing changes in the Volstead Act. Upon this 
question there are differences of opinion that 
are entitled to respect, although the severity 
of the Volstead Act is, in our opinion, wholly 
consistent with the understanding and pur- 
pose of the people when they adopted the 
prohibition amendment. A _ tremendous 


“wet” parade was ostentatiously announced 
for New York City on the Fourth of July. 
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ONE OF THE “FLOATS” IN THE ANTI-PROHIBITION PARADE IN NEW YORK ON JULY 4 
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The promised quarter-million, more or less, 
of marchers did not appear; but there were 
actually 15,000 people in the parade. The 
spirit of the protest against prohibition was 
far from being impressive; and somehow the 
floats and the banners and the whole per- 
formance had rather the effect of making the 
metropolitan public ashamed of the wet 
crowd and glad of the marvelous improve- 
ment.of New York City during recent years, 
in everything that makes for outward aspects 
of good order and good conduct. 


Judged by the amount of space 
given, and the prominence ac- 
corded, the newspapers in June 
and early July regarded a prize-fight and a 
certain divorce case as the two chief subjects 
before the American people. It is proper 
and wholesome that the country should take 
interest in games and sports,. and in all the 
activities of outdoor life. The tendency is 
toward shorter hours of labor, more recre- 
ation, and a healthier and happier existence 
for millions of people; so that there is far 
less disparity now than twenty years ago be- 
tween the opportunities for enjoyment of the 
so-called rich and those of the great mass of 
the community. If the interest in competi- 
tive performances and championship games, 
whether baseball, football, tennis, rowing, 
running, golf, or polo, were merely a gam- 
bling interest—like the one-time interest in 
horse-racing—it might be said that we were 
carrying competitive sports too far. The 
truth is, however, that the interest in these 
subjects is shown in the main by the activity 
of millions of boys and girls, on their own 
account, in athletic pursuits and pastimes. 
So we have no fault to find with the ordi- 
nary “sporting page.” The principal criti- 
cism to be offered against the newspapers and 
against certain people of prominence in ofh- 
cialdom and society for their support of the 
Dempsey-Carpentier prize-fight consists in 
the fact that they were guilty, intentionally 
or otherwise, of taking part in a conspiracy 
to bamboozle the public as to the true na- 
ture of this event. 


Real Sports 


Ss. 
Prize-fighting 


A prize-fight is not legitimate 
sport, and its encouragement does 
not make for the welfare of the 
community. To pretend that what is in re- 
ality an old-fashioned fight is a “boxing 
exhibition” is pure humbug. It is a demor- 
alizing spectacle and a discreditable affair. 
The bull-fighting of Mexico and Spain is a 
refined amusement, and a desirable phase of 


Not a 
Proper 
Recreation 
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social life, as compared with such a perform- 
ance as an American prize-fight. The fight 
between Jack Johnson and Jess Willard had 
to go to Cuba as recently as 1915 because 
our laws had become sufficiently uniform 
throughout the forty-eight States to shut out 
such a contest even from California and 
Nevada. Nobody who looks facts in the 
face pretends for a moment that the Jersey 
City fight of July 2 for the heavy-weight 
championship was an essentially different 
kind of contest from the Havana fight be- 
tween Johnson and Willard for that same 
championship. It is probably true that restric- 
tions of law, and modifications of the old 
Marquis of Queensbury rules, made the fight 
at Toledo two years ago (when Dempsey 
defeated Willard) and the fight at Jersey 
City last month less hideous in their inci- 
dents of degrading brutality than some of the 
more unrestricted championship battles of 
earlier dates. But a championship prize- 
fight is not a college gymnasium exhibition 
of skill in boxing; and New Jersey was not 
eserving of praise for having permitted this 
gladiatorial contest last month. It is not so 
much a question of law that is involved as 
one of good taste and sound judgment and 
clear public opinion. There are enough good 
things to be encouraged without condoning 
bad things. 


In justice to the newspapers. 
their constant interest in schools 
and sccial progress must be fully 
acknowledged; and during the present sum- 
mer the New York press has given great at- 
tention to educational problems and kindred 
subjects. The new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at Albany is Dr. Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, who is one of the best qualified edu- 
cational leaders of our generation. He is a 
New York man by birth and education, but 
has had a great range of western experience. 
In his younger days he was president of the 
University of Wyoming and afterward ot 
the University of Washington. More re- 
cently he has been head of the education de- 
partments of the University of Missouri and 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, the new president of Cor- 
nell University, was educated at Princeton 
and Columbia, but, like Mr. Graves, sought 
western experience, and after some years of 
teaching in Columbia University became 


New York 
Leaders in 
Education 


president of the University of Colorado. 
He is a famous anthropologist and public- 
health authority, who has recently been the 
head of American Red Cross activities. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 15 t 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


June 17.—The Senate passes the House bill 
to regulate the packing industry, 44 to 21, after 
defeating the Sterling substitute measure offered 
by Mr. Sterling (Rep., S. D.); enforcement is 
placed in the hands of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

June 20.—In the House, Mr. Johnson (Dem., 
Miss.) introduces a bill which would prohibit 
smoking by women in the District of Columbia. 

June 22.—The Army Appropriation bill is 
agreed to by the Senate, following agreement by 
the House; reduction of enlistments is to be made 
by October 1, from 220,000 to 150,000. 

June 23——The Naval Appropriation bill is 
agreed to by conferees from both Houses, the 
compromise carrying $417,000,000; the House had 
authorized $396,000,000, and the Senate $496,- 
000,000; the Borah amendment on disarmament 
is retained. 

In the Senate, Mr. McCumber (Rep., N. D.) 
brings up the Soldier Bonus bill, and Mr. Borah 
(Rep., Idaho) speaks strongly against it. 

June 27.—The House, by a vote of 250 to 93, 


passes the bill prohibiting prescriptions of beer 
by physicians, which the Attorney-General had 
declared legal under existing prohibition-enforce- 
ment laws. 

June 28.—Conferees from both branches agree 
on a compromise phrasing of the Peace resolu- 
tion terminating war with Germany and Austria- 


Hungary; parts of both the Knox and Porter 
drafts are retained. 

Nearly 100 first term Republican Congressmen, 
led by Mr. Ansorge (Rep., N. Y.), call a caucus 
to determine ways of securing greater participa- 
tion in affairs of the House. 

June 29.—In the House, Mr. Fordney (Rep., 
Mich.) introduces the permanent tariff bill pre- 
pared by Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. . The deadlock over the 
question of disarmament is broken, the House 
accepting the Borah (Senate) amendment to the 
Naval bill, authorizing and requesting the Presi- 
dent to invite Great Britain and Japan to send 
representatives to a conference upon the reduc- 
tion of naval expenditures; a letter from Presi- 
dent Harding to the Republican floor leader had 
been read, urging prompt action upon some form 
of authorization. 

June 30.—The House passes the compromise 
peace resolution, voting 263 to 59. 

July 1.—The Senate passes the veace resolution 
by vote of 38 to 19. 


July 6.—In the Senate, Mr. Underwood (Dem., 
Ala.) and Mr. Frelinghuysen (Rep., N. J.) at- 
tack the Bonus bill, the latter reading from a 
letter the opinion of Secretary Mellon that the 
measure would cost from $1,500,000,000 to $5,- 
250,000,000, and would thus increase taxes and 


July 15, 1921) 
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MAJOR JOHN G. EMERY, NEWLY ELECTED COMMAN- 
DER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


(Major Emery was a business man of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., when the war came. He entered the officers’ 
training camp at Fort Sheridan, was commissioned a 
captain of infantry, and went to France among the first 
American troops. He participated in important engage- 
ments and was wounded during the Meuse-Argonne 
drive. He becomes the third national commander of the 
American Legion, succeeding the late Colonel Galbraith) 


living costs, spoil economy plans, and lower prices 
of Liberty bonds. 

The Senate passes the House bill doubling the 
Philippine debt limit, with an amendment to stab- 
ilize exchange. 

In the House, the new Fordney Tariff bill is 
presented with a majority report of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

July 7.—In the House, the Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee submit a mi- 
Pority report condemning the Fordney Tariff bill. 

The President confers with Senators of both 
parties and asks that the Bonus bill be recom- 
mitted in order not to upset years of savings 
expected under the new budgetary reform. 

July 11—Both branches adopt the conference 
report, and the Naval Appropriation bill goes to 
the President. i 

July 12.—President Harding delivers a special 
message to the Senate, requesting delay in passage 
of the Soldier Bonus bill, because of its huge 
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cost; Senator Penrose moves to recommit the 
measure. 

The House holds its first night session on the 
tariff, after adopting a rule calling for final 
vote by July 21. 

July 15—The Senate votes 47 to 29 to recommit 
the Bonus bill. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 17.—Secretary Weeks settles the Army 
Air Service controversy between Generals Meno- 
her and Mitchell by conciliatory means. ; 
Major-Gen. Peyton C. March applies for retire- 
ment as Chief of Staff July 1; he will be retired 
trom active service November 1. 

Carl F. Egge, of Minneapolis, is appointed 
General Superintendent of the Air Mail Service. 

General Wood cables that Philippine finances 
are badly disorganized and asks immediate ac- 
tion by Congress to raise the debt limit of the 
Islands from fifteen to thirty million dollars. 

June 18.—The Secretary of the Navy appoints 
Vice-Admiral Hilary P. Jones commander of the 
Atlantic Fleet, and Rear-Admiral Edward W. 
Eberle to command the Pacific fleet. 

June 20.—The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court upholds the State soldier 
bonus act as constitutional. 

Changes in the fleets are announced, placing 
only “superdreadnoughts” in the Pacific; coal- 
burning ships are retained in the Atlantic fleet; 
while oil burners go to the Pacific. 

June 21.—Charles G. Dawes, a leading Chi- 
cago banker with a brilliant war service, accepts 
the new post of Director of the Budget. 
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THE FRENCH MISSION SENT TO CANADA TO EXPRESS 
FRANCE’S GRATITUDE TO CANADIAN ARMIES FOR 
THEIR PART IN THE WAR 
(The picture was taken in Washington, and shows 
Marshal Fayolle, head of the mission, Ambassador Juss- 


erand, and Monsignor Landrieux, who was a priest in 
the famous cathedral of Rheims during the war) 


June 23.—Through President Harding, Secre- 
tary Mellon asks Congress for unlimited power to 
refund foreign debts amounting to $10,141,267,585. 

The Census Bureau announces a total white 
population in the United States of 94,822,431, 
with 10,463,013 negroes, 242,959 Indians, 111,025 
Japanese, and 61,686 Chinese. 


June 24.—Samuel Untermyer, counsel for the 
New York housing investigation, presents to 
Senator Lockwood, chairman of the legislative 
committee, a plan of legislation to cure condi- 
ticns; trade organizations would be strictly su- 
pervised by State and nation, investment by fi- 
nancial institutions in real-estate mortgages 
would be required, usury laws would be repealed 
on loans over $10,000; fire-insurance exchanges 
curbed and rates reduced; and jail sentences 
mandatory upon conviction of violating the State 
anti-trust law. 

Rear-Admiral Sims receives a_ public repri- 
mand from Secretary Denby for indiscreet re- 
marks in London on Trish sympathizers in 
America. 

President Harding appoints Charles B. Warren, 
of Michigan, as ambassador to Japan, and Wil- 
liam Miller Collier, of Washington, D. C., as 
ambassador to Chile; the Senate confirms Cyrus 
I. Woods as ambassador to Spain. 


June 25.—Eleven defendants are convicted of 
conspiracy in the $1,000,000 Toledo mail-robbery. 

Retiring Governor Hugh M. Dorsey, of 
Georgia, condemns lynchings of negroes; the new 
Governor, Thomas W. Hardwick, taking office, 
promises to “vindicate the majesty and impar- 
tiality of the law.” 

The Census Bureau announces that there are 
2,090,132 more males than females in the United 
States—a ratio of 104 to 100, as compared with 
106 to 100 in the previous decade (1900-10) ; 
there is an excess of female population in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 

June 27.—The United States Railroad Labor 
Beard extends the 10 per cent. wage-reduction 
order to every large railroad in the country. 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel takes charge of the welfare 
bureau of the Post Office Department; he for- 
merly performed similar duties for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

June 28.—President Harding nominates Henry 
Lincoln Johnson, of Georgia (colored), as Re- 
corder of Deeds for the District of Columbia. 


June 29.—Charles G. Dawes, Director of the 
Budget, calls a meeting of 600 bureau chiefs, 
attended by the President and his Cabinet, to 
explain the new system and win general support 
where most needed. 

Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is elected Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, succeeding Dr. 
John H. Finley, resigned. 

June 30.—Ex-President William Howard Taft 
is nominated and immediately confirmed as Chief 
Justice of the United States, succeeding the late 
Chief Justice White. 

President Harding signs the Army Appropria- 
tion bill, but suggests postponement of army re- 
duction to 150,000 until after October 1 to avoid 
breaking Government contracts with soldiers. 
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Federal attorneys begin prosecution of the so- 
called “cement trust” at New York City. 

July 2.—President Harding signs the joint Con- 
gressional peace resolution, thus ending the tech- 
nical state of war with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary which has continued for two and a half 
years since the armistice. 

July 5—President Harding and _ Secretary 
Hughes confer on proclaiming peace. 

July 6—General Dawes, Director of the Bud- 
get, orders a survey of surplus federal property. 


July 7—The Treasury Department announces 
total internal revenue collected during the fiscal 
year ending June 30 as $4,593,933,248.61. 

Governor Denny of Delaware appoints T. 
Coleman duPont (Rep.) to succeed United States 
Senator Josiah O. Wolcott (Dem.), resigned; the 
term expires in March, 1923. 

July 10.—General Pershing and Senator Lodge 
pay tribute to 7264 soldier dead in a stirring me- 
morial service at Hoboken, N. J. 

New York Socialists select Municipal Court 
Justice Jacob Panken to run for Mayor. 


July 11—The Shipping Board reorganization 
plans of Chairman Lasker are approved by the 
President; three operating vice-presidents are se- 
lected—J. Barston Smull and William J. Love, 
of New York, and A. J. Frey, of San Francisco. 

President Harding writes Chairman Fordney, 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, that 
he is unalterably opposed to the oil and crude- 
petroleum imposts added at the last minute to the 
Tariff bill. 

The President signs the Naval Appropriation 
bill, carrying $410,000,000—$86,000,000 less than 
the Senate figure. 

July 13—Army planes, in a bombing test, sink 
a former German destroyer off the Virginia 
Capes in twenty minutes. 

Secretary Weeks announces dismissal of 21,174 
civilian employees of the War Department, with 
an estimated annual saving of $225,408,800. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 16.—British miners refuse to settle their 
strike on Government terms, voting 313,703 to 
111,846—3005 more than the necessary two-thirds. 


June 20.—Representatives of the United King- 
dom, the dominions, and India, meet in London 
to discuss problems of the British Empire; the 
Premiers of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa attend in person. 

The Republic of Salvador goes on a gold cur- 
rency basis, upon approval by the Congress of 
ean American fifty-year banking concession. 

June 26.—Germany’s revenue for April is re- 
ported as 7,953,418,000 marks; expenditures were 
14,442,363,000, of which 3,151,379,000 was for 
service of the debt; floating debt May 20 was 
176,642,660,000 marks, 

June 27.—The city of Quebec suffers a strike 
of police and firemen, but calls for troops and 
Starts to organize a volunteer patrol force. 

Premier Meighen, at the Imperial Conference 
at London, pleads for Canada’s participation in 
shaping foreign policies of the Empire. 

The Italian Cabinet, headed by Premier Gio- 
litti, resigns after receiving a majority of only 
34 upon a Socialist resolution opposing the Gov- 
ernment’s entire policy, 


June 28.—Spain is reported terrorized by labor 
guerillas who murder French employers on slight 
pietexts without subsequent arrest or punish- 
ment; German industrialists pass unscathed. 

Lord Curzon, Secretary for Foreign Affairs of 
the British Empire, explains to the Imperial 
Conference all phases of the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance; it is reported the renewal negotiations 
have been postponed by agreement from July 
to October, to allow British consultation with 
America. 

The British coal strike is settled, awaiting only 
Parliament’s sanction of Lloyd George’s offer of 
£10,000,000 subsidy to mine workers; the agree- 
ment will run to September 30, 1922, subject to 
termination on three months’ notice. 

June 29.—In Spain, the murder of Senor Madu- 
rell, a large employer of labor, results in a gen- 
eral round-up of Red Syndicalists. 

July 1.—British miners vote to accept the strike 
settlement. 

July 4.—In Italy, a new cabinet is formed by 
Signor Bonomi, recently Minister of the Treasury. 


July 5—The Imperial Conference appoints a 
committee to consult with British officials and 
develop improved imperial communications by 
land, sea, and air, radio-telegraphy and radio- 
telephony; the conference hears British war 
chiefs on the subject of military defense. 


July 6—At Leipsic, Germany, Gen. Karl 
Stenger is acquitted and his subordinate, Major 
Bruno Crusius, is convicted on a charge of mur- 
dering war prisoners; the major gets two years 
for manslaughter and is forbidden to wear the 
German uniform. 

The Imperial Conference discusses the distri- 
bution among British Dominions of the 22 per 
cent. of German reparations which go to the 
British Empire. 

July 10.—The Mexican Government sends 2000 
troops to Tampico to preserve order. 

The new Mexican National Director of Rail- 
roads, Ernesto Ocaranso Llano, asks employees 
ty eliminate the immense graft that has cost the 
Mexican Government 300,000,000 pesos. 


July 11.—Premier Briand successfully sustains 
attacks on his foreign policies on the eve of sum- 
mer adjournment of the Chamber. 

The Indian visit of the Prince of Wales is 
postponed until October. 


July 13.—The Chilean Senate authorizes a 
Government loan of 25,000,000 pesos gold and 
50,000,000 pesos in paper at 8 per cent. for five 
years. 


PARLIAMENT AND PEACE IN IRELAND 


June 22.—King George of England opens the 
North Ireland Parliament at Belfast; he pleads 
for peace between opposing factions, appealing 
“to all Irishmen to forgive and forget.” 


June 25.—Premier Lloyd George invites Eamon 
de Valera, President of the “Irish Republic,” and 
Sir James Craig, Premier of Ulster, to confer 
with him at London to effect peace in Ireland. 


June 28.—De Valera, Irish Republican leader, 
replies to Premier Lloyd George that he wishes 
to confer with leaders of the political minority 
(Ulsterites) ; Sir James Craig, Ulster Unionist 
leader, accepts the British Premier’s invitation. 
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DR. LIVINGSTON FARRAND, ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

(Dr. Farrand’s recent activities have been as executive 
director of tuberculosis and other public-health work, 
both in the United States and in France. He was grad- 
uated from Princeton University in 1888, and took his 
medical degree at Columbia in 1891. During the twenty 
years following, Dr. Farrand was a member of the 
faculty of Columbia University, becoming president of 
the University of Colorado in 1914 and entering upon 
Red Cross work in 1917) 


The South Ireland Parliament is formally 
opened with too few members in attendance to 
function; the majority are Sinn Feiners. 

June 30.—Arthur Griffith, Prof. John MacNeill, 
and other prominent Sinn Feiners are released 
from prison at Dublin. 


July 1—De Valera confers with released Irish 
Republicans regarding plans for Irish peace. 


July 4.—Irish leaders from north and south— 
Republicans and Unionists—meet in conference at 
Dublin; some agreement is reached but not an- 
nounced, and adjournment is taken until July 8. 


July 5.—Gen. Jan Christian Smuts, Premier of 
South Africa, confers at Dublin with Irish Re- 
publicans and Unionists to remove some obsta- 
cles to the proposed London conference. 


July 6.—General Smuts confers at London with 
Premier Lloyd George over De Valera’s insist- 
ence on an Irish Republic and Irish unity. 


July 8—At Dublin, four Unionists—Messrs. 
Midleton, Woods, Jameson and Dockrell—confer 
with Irish Republican leaders, De Valera and 
Arthur Griffith; General Macready, command- 
ing British forces in Ireland, attends and is 
cheered by an orderly crowd policed by citizen 


volunteers; De Valera accepts the British Pre- 
mier’s invitation tentatively and agrees to dis- 
cuss the basis of the proposed conference. 


July 9.—Irish truce terms are agreed on, to 
take effect at noon, July 11; the British are to 
stop all troop movements, the Irish Republicans 
to cease attacks; neither side will display arms. 

July 10.—At Belfast, on the eve of truce, serious 
rioting breaks out in the Falls District; fifteen 
are killed and nearly one hundred wounded. 

July 11.—Lloyd George announces in the House 
of Commons that De Valera has set July 14 as 
the date for his conference at London; Commons 
decides not to debate Irish questions. 

July 13—The South Parliament meets with 
two members of the House and twelve Senators 
attending, and adjourns sine die. . . . “Black 
and Tans” (Auxiliaries) begin to leave Ireland. 

July 14.—De Valera, leader of Sinn Fein and 
South Ireland republicans, confers for over two 
hours with Lloyd George at London; the Premier 
sees the King after the conference. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


June 15.—Washington announces opening con- 
versations with Tokio looking to final settlement 
of all matters in dispute on the Pacific. 

At New York, federal authorities seize a contra- 
band shipment of machine guns in the bunkers of 
the East Side, about to sail for Ireland. 

Britain delivers a note to France calling atten- 
tion to her lack of codperation in Silesia. 

Japanese Prince Hirohito is received by Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland, after leaving England. 

June 16.—Dr. Sun Yat Sen, South China’s new 
President, appeals to President Harding for recog- 
nition in a note delivered by Mr. Ma Soo, Dr. 
Sun’s personal representative at Washington. 

June 17.—Lord Curzon, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Premier Briand, of France, confer over 
Near East affairs in an effort to prevent further 
warfare between Turkish Nationalists and Greece. 

June 18.—The League Council at Geneva dis- 
cusses Danzig; Austria signs the protocol of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, being 
the thirty-eighth nation to sign. 

June 19—The Greek Government receives a 
note from the Allies suggesting peace with the 
Turkish Nationalists. 

American members of the Hague Arbitration 
Tribunal are requested to name four candidates 
(two to be American) for election as judges on 
the International Court of Justice. 

June 21.—At Paris, the International Wireless 
Conference opens, with delegates present from 
England, France, United States, Italy, and Japan 

June 23.—Washington announces the early 
establishment of an American consulate at Kovno, 
Lithuania; consulates are already established at 
the Baltic ports of Riga and Reval. 

June 24.—The League Council awards the 
Aland Islands to Finland, with military neu- 
tralization and protective provisions for Swedish 
citizenry, following the report of its commission. 


June 25——The Reparations Commission ap- 
proves a change in terms for payment of war 
indemnity by Germany, which allows her to make 
tender in European currencies instead of dollars. 

Peking reports the signature on May 21 of a 
treaty of amity and commerce between China and 
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Germany under which German nationals subject 
themselves to Chinese laws and courts; this is 
a new departure in Chinese foreign relations. 
Greece declines the mediation offer of the 
Allies in her war with Turkish Nationalists. 


June 26.—Upper Silesian troubles seem ended 
with the agreement by Polish General Korfanty 
and German General Hoefer, under suggestions 
from British General Henniker, approved by the 
Interallied Commission, to evacuate belligerent 
forces from the district to their respective national 
borders. 

June 28.—Ecuador officially refuses to join the 
Peruvian centennial of independence because Peru 
decorated soldiers who killed Ecuadorians in a 
border fight at Torres Cansana. 

Germany pays the second of her twenty $10,- 
000,000 notes, dated June 1, in European cur- 
rency, equivalent to 44,000,000 gold marks. 

June 29.—Greek forces evacuate Ismid, Turkey, 
leaving an open road to Constantinople for the 
Turkish Nationalists. 

July 1—British Lord High Chancellor Birken- 
head tells the Imperial Conference that the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance technically continues 
automatically for another year unless formally 
denounced, notwithstanding the acceptance of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 

July 4.—American warships anchor off Tampico 
as a precaution against possible unemployment 
riots where oil plants have shut down owing to 
the new increased Mexican tariff on exports of 
cil products, which became effective July 1. 

July 6—On the Siberian border, 500 Korean 
casualties are inflicted by Japanese troops, who 
claim the Koreans have joined the Siberian Bol- 
sheviki. 

July 7.—General Sir Charles Harrington, in 
command of Allied forces at Constantinople, 
tenders a cautious invitation to Mustapha Kemal 
for a conference, apparently in the nature of a 
peace overture. 

July 8—The French War Trials Mission is 
withdrawn from Leipsic on the ground that Ger- 
man trials of German war criminals are a farce. 

Brazil nominates for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice Elihu Root, of the United 
States, Ruy Barbosa, of Brazil, Joaquin Gonzales, 
of Argentina, and Prof, Alejandro Alvarez, of 
Chile. 

American warships at Tampico are ordered re- 
turned to their stations. 

The International Joint Commission receives a 
favorable report, after eighteen months’ survey, 
on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship canal 
project from American and Canadian engineers; 
the canal would cost $252,278,200 and would ac- 
commodate deep-sea vessels, 

Washington refuses to surrender in China its 
rights under a contract between China and the 
Federal Telegraph Company, despite protests of 
other nations; and Secretary Hughes reiterates in 
his note to Peking the continued American policy 

' “the open door,” saying we will never par- 
ticipate or acquiesce in monopolistic concessions 
in China, 

July 9.—Allied Commissioners of Constanti- 
nople criticize British assumption of command 
through General Harrington; his invitation to 
Mustapha Kemal, as yet unaccepted, did not re- 
ceive the sanction of the Commission. 

















DR. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, NEW COM MISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 

(Dr. Graves comes back to his native State after a 
long period of educational service at the Universities of 
Wyoming, Washington, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania. He was graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1890, and for the past seven years has been 
dean ‘of the School of Education at the University of 
Pennsylvania) 


July 10.—It is officially announced that Presi- 
dent Harding has invited Great Britain, Japan, 
France, and Italy to a world disarmament con- 
ference covering also Pacific questions, with 
China invited as a participant. 

The League of Nations organizes an Inter- 
national Blockade Committee, leaving one seat 
vacant as heretofore in similar bodies. 

July 11.—Lloyd George announces to the Com- 
mons receipt of satisfactory replies to proposals 
for a world conference on disarmament and Pa- 
cific questions from America and China—to be 
held at Washington, November 11, the date de- 
sired by President Harding. 

July 12.—France and Italy accept President 
Harding’s invitation to a disarmament con- 
ference. 


July 13—Lord Northcliffe rebukes Lloyd 
George and the Foreign Office for the attempt 
to “jump” President Harding’s claim on the dis- 
armament conference. 

Prince Hirohito visits the King of Italy, 

President Obregon promulgates a decree in- 
viting all interested nations to send delegates to 
form a permanent Mexican claims commission. 

Japan is reported to have accepted the invita- 
tion to the disarmament conference, but not to 
discuss Pacific questions, 
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Ambassador Herrick arrives at Paris from the 
United States. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 19.—After a lapse of seven years, the 
Mint resumes coinage of silver dollars, to replace 
279,000,000 sold to Great Britain during the war. 

June 21.—Egyptian cotton acreage for 1921 is 
reported as 1,400,000, a decline of 20 per cent. 

The former German submarine U-777 is sunk 
in sixteen minutes by bombing planes firing 
twelve bombs at 1100 feet altitude; Navy and 
Army planes participate in this test. 

June 22.—The American polo team at Hurling- 
ham, England, defeats the British team; the polo 
cup returns to America. 

The United States Naval Academy eight de- 
feats all opponents in the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship rowing race, breaking the three-mile 
record of 15:51 in 14:07, 

James Rowland Angell takes office as fourteenth 
President of Yale University. 

June 23.—The national marine workers’ strike, 
which started May 1, is officially ended. 

June 24.—Mme. Marie Curie sails from New 
York for France, returning with a gram of 
radium purchased for $100,000 by popular sub- 
scription and presented to her by President 
Harding; she visited many cities and was 
awarded many honorary degrees. 

June 25.—The American Federation of Labor, 
for the fortieth time, elects Samuel Gompers as its 
president, defeating John Lewis 25,022 to 12,324. 

George M. Cohan, noted actor and producer, 
announces his retirement until “labor no longer 
has a strangle-hold on the profession.” 

June 27.—Livingston Farrand is elected presi- 
dent of Cornell University to succeed Jacob 
Gould Schurman. 

June 28.—At Valparaiso, Chile, a forty-eight- 
hour general strike is begun in support of 
cigarette workers; port work is at a standstill. 

June 29.—Franz Schwarz is awarded the Prix 
de Rome just as he reaches “the end of his rope.” 

July 2.—William H. (“Jack”) Dempsey retains 
the world’s heavyweight boxing championship, 
defeating Georges Carpentier, the French cham- 
pion of Europe, in four rounds, at Jersey City, 
before 90,000 spectators, for a purse of $500,000. 

July 5—A memorial to the late William T. 
Stead, the noted British journalist, is unveiled at 
New York (see page 146). 

July 6—Builders at New York City ask 
100,000 men to accept a wage reduction of $1 a 
day now to avoid greater wage loss later. 

The Census Bureau announces a 13.2 per cent. 
decrease (88,502) of foreign-born farmers since 
1910; native white farmers number 4,917,305, 
and make up 85 per cent of the total; negro 
farmers increase 3.7 per cent., only a little over 
1 per cent. being in Northern States. 

The World’s Christian Endeavor conference 
opens at New York City with 10,000 delegates 
from three continents. 

July 8.—An exceptionally oppressive heat wave 
extends north and south and westward to the 
Rockies, with high humidity and many deaths. 


July 9.—Gabriel Poulain wins the 10,000 franc 


Peugeot prize for a flight in a man-driven air- 
plane a distance of more than ten meters at a 


height of one meter; the machine weighs thirty- 
seven pounds and is operated like a bicycle. 


July 11—The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a favorable trade balance for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 of $2,852,000,000; exports 
were $6,519,000,000, compared with $8,108,000,000 
the previous year; imports were $3,666,000,000, 
compared with $5,238,000,000; total trade de- 
creased $3,000,000,000. 


OBITUARY 


June 12.—George Perry Morris, a _ widely- 
known journalist of Boston and Washington, 57. 

June 15.—Judge William A. Blount, president 
of the American Bar Association, 70. 

June 16.—William E. Mason, Representative 
in Congress from Illinois, 70. 

June 19.—Frederick Lothrop Ames, noted cattle 
breeder of North Easton, Mass., 45. 

June 22.—Gen. Charles H. Taylor, for nearly 
half a century editor of the Boston Globe, 
74... . Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, authority on Semitic 
languages, 60. 

June 23.—Lucille Marcel, well-known Austrian 
operatic soprano, 34. 

June 24.—Joseph Auld, founder of the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Daily News, 73. . George C. Hazel- 
ton, playwright, 53. . Bishop Joseph Maria 
Koudelka, of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Superior (Wis.), 68. 

June 25—George L. Dyer, well-known adver- 
tising expert, 52. . Emory A. Chase, Judge 
of the New York Court of Appeals, 67... 
George Frederick Blessing, dean of the engineer- 
ing department at Swarthmore, 46.... Dr. 
Xavier Prado, Peruvian intellectual and collector 
of historical relics. ... John B. Stanchfield, a 
leader of the New York bar, 66. 

June 26.—John A. Moon, who served twenty- 
four consecutive years representing the Third 
Tennessee Congressional District, retiring re- 
cently, 65. 

June 27.—Charles E. Hamlin, long editor of 
School, a teachers’ weekly. 

June 28.—Charles J. Bonaparte, Secretary of 
the Navy and Attorney-General under President 
Roosevelt, 70. 

June 29.—Lady -Randolph Churchill, first 
American society girl to wed in English nobility, 
67... . Dr. Harry Barringer Cox, noted Cali- 
fornia electrical scientist and inventor, 57. 

July 1—Edward Fielding, vice-president and 
major-general in the Volunteers of America, 59. 

July 2.—Jacob A. Cantor, for forty years 
Democratic politician of New York, 67. 


July 8.—Charles A. Prouty, for eighteen years 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 68. . . . Frederick T. Richards, of Philadel- 
phia, cartoonist and illustrator, 57. 

July 9.—Francis Bacon Crocker, a noted elec- 
trical engineer and Columbia professor, 60. 

July 10.—Henry Marquand, former literary 
editor of the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
66. . . . Douglas Story, British author and 
journalist, 48. 

July 11—Edward Hay, former general man- 
ager of the Imperial Bank of Canada, 66. 
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AN EVENTFUL MONTH 
AS REFLECTED IN CARTOONS 














ANOTHER HISTORIC OCCASION FOR JULY 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) 
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TURNING TO THE LEAGUE 
From the Constitution (Atlanta, Ga.) 


[Despite earlier indications to the contrary, this South- 
ern cartoonist believes recent events show that President 
Harding is steering the Ship of State toward the League 
of Nations] 
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BETTER GOING LIES AHEAD NOW 
From the World (New York) 











- Coc a. 
WHO'LL TACKLE HIM FIRST? 

From the Rocky Mountain News (Denver, Colo.) 
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WHAT KIND OF A WORLD PEACE WILL MAGICIAN 
HARDING BRING FORTH ? 
From the Spokesman Review (Spokane, Wash.) THE FIRST STEP OF THE DISARMAMENT CHILD 
From the Evening World © (New York) 
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THE NATURE FAKER UNCLE SAM LOOKS HIS “GIFT HORSE IN THE 
Concress: “This is just as good as a live one.” - MOUTH!” 
From the Times (New York) From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 




















VANQUISHED AND VICTOR—HOW MUCH WORSE OFF IS ONE THAN THE OTHER ? 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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CUPID, THE LEAGUE, AND UNCLE SAM 
Uncre Sam: “Boy, you can stop firin’ them darts. I 
ain’t goin’ to love her.” 
From the Bulletin (Sydney, Australia) 





E are still living in a period when 
history is made rapidly. The month 
covered by this selection of cartoons saw the 
consummation of peace with Germany and 














50 0a" 
“IT LOOKS FINE, BUT I CAN’T MAKE IT BREATHE!” 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 




























REPUDIATION OF THE YOUNG LEAGUE 


Tue AmerIcaNn Eacte: “I’m not going to be beguiled 
into having anything to do with it!” _ 

Tue Britisu Lion: “Beguited! Well, I’ve taken a 
liking to it—and I thought I recognized a likeness!”’ 

From the Westminster Gasette (London, England) 
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UNCLE SAM: “I’M GOING TO SIT IN, BUT I WON'T 
PLAY THE GAME” 
From the Times (New York) 















PACIFIC, BUT | 
NOT PACIFIST! 

















THE GREATEST PROTECTION WHERE THE GREATEST 
DANGER LIES 
From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) 
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HOLLAND AMONG THE GREAT POWERS 


Uncie Sam: ‘Why does she stick between those two? Am I not a fine fellow?” 


From Dé Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


Austria, the approach of permanent solu- President Harding—with authorization from 
tions in Ireland, and the formal invitation of both houses of Congress—to the leading 
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A HINDU VIEW OF UNCLE SAM 

















WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 


GerMany: “I’m trembling for my very existence, 
Uncle. Won’t you come to my help and release me from 


. . . But across the great water there arose a strong the clutches of those Shylockean creditors of mine?” 
man who slew the League of Nations monster, the off- Uncre Sam: “Not until you pay and settle the matter 
spring of the Lion and Cock.’’] once for all.” 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 


From the Hindi Punch (Bombay, India) 
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RUSSIA INVITES FOREIGN TRADE 





LenineE: “Come right in, You have full freedom for exploitation.” 
From Wahre Jakob (Stuttgart, Germany) 
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AMERICA’S POSITION 


Uncrte Sam: “So long as the dollar re 
tains-its present--value, I have no need to 
join the League of Nations.” 


From Hvepsen. (Christiania; Norway) 


powers of the world to discuss limitation of 
naval expenditures. There were other events 
of hardly less importance. In the cartoons 
reproduced here, both sides of controverted 
questions are presented. 

















THOSE GERMAN SENTENCES 
“You can’t expect a German to punish a German for 
behaving like a German!” 


From Opinion (London, England) 
¥° A oo: (he 

























A NEW DIFFICULTY 
Brranp (reading Germany’s acceptance of ultimatum) : 
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“Dammit! Now we shall have to find a new pretence THE ALLIES (TO SHACKLED GERMANY) : “NOW 
for occupying the Ruhr district.” ROW US QUICKLY TO OUR DESTINATION” 






From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 
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LLOYD GEORGE’S LITTE GAME 
Luoyp GeorceE: “You also, Briand, must go.” 
JOHN BULL’S DILEMMA From Dessin de Miercolés (Paris, France) 
Self-determination is demanded by the Indian_Ele- 
phant, the Canadian Bear, the South African Lion, 
and the Australian Kangaroo. 
From Wahre Jakob (Stuttgart, Germany) 
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Se ANN |- FANNON 
THE SEA IS CALM BEFORE A STORM ALLIES OF YESTERDAY 


(Peaceful meeting of the Three Friends—Japan, Britain, “Anybody looking at us from behind would still imagine 
and United States—in the Far East) us to be an affectionate couple.” 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 









































In the United States In Germany In Austria In Poland 
A YARD OF CLOTH IS BOUGHT—From Fliegende Blaetter (Munich, Germany) 
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TIME CONGRESS WAS GETTING OUR CAR REPAIRED 
By Perry, in the Oregonian (Portland, Oregon) 
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DOESN'T LOOK LIKE A VACATION THIS SUMMER 
By Nelson Harding in the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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THE AMBITION OF A LIFETIME REALIZED 
From the Star (Washington, D. C.) 
Aug.—3 




















GETTING READY FOR ANOTHER JOY RIDE 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 


Congress has been in special session more 
than four months, and—as is so often the 
case—there is evident a tendency to find 
fault with the sum total of legislation to its 
credit. It is now expected that the Tariff 
bill and tax revision: will keep Congressmen 
in Washington through the entire summer. 











KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE PROBLEM 
From the Rocky Mountain News (Denver, Colo.) 

















THE STEAD MEMORIAL IN NEW YORK 


nent advocate of Anglo-American accord, and 
of harmony and coéperation throughout the Eng- 


EVERAL years ago, subsequent to the lamented 

death of William T. Stead, who was one of 
the victims of the Titanic disaster in 1912, a 
tablet was erected in London in memory of that 
great journalist by his friends and particularly 
the fellow members of his profession. Last 
month a duplicate of this London tablet was 
placed against the wall of Central Park, New 
York City, opposite the Carnegie home at 
Ninety-first Street. No journalist ever had a 
higher conception of the possibilities for useful- 
ness of his relations to the public. He had been 
editor of a daily paper, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
in London for some years, when, at the beginning 
of 1890, he founded the English Review of 
Reviews. Through his encouragement and active 
coéperation, the American REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
was established one year later under its present 
management. 

Mr. Stead was the greatest journalistic advo- 
cate of the mission of the British Empire, and of 
the value to civilization of the British Navy. 
He had inspired Cecil Rhodes and Admiral 
Fisher. He became in due time the most promi- 
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lish-speaking world. In his later years he gave 
increasing attention to the dangerous conditions 
that were arising through the rivalry of the 
European powers in armament and in designs for 
aggrandizement, and he was one of the most 
active promoters of the Hague Conferences and 
of all projects for avoiding war and strengthen- 
ing the ties of international association and 
friendship. 

In recognition of his services in the cause of 
peace, his statue was placed in the Peace Temple 
at The Hague, which was built through the mu- 
nificence of his lifelong friend, Andrew Carnegie. 
The doctrines that he preached, and the policies 
that he advocated, are those that are widely ac- 
cepted to-day as essential to the world if our 
civilization is not to go down in wreckage. Mr. 
Stead’s courage as a journalist was unflinching, 
and in the ups and downs of British politics he 
was among the most pronounced controversialists 
of his day; but his memory is revered and his 
fame will be enduring. 
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“OLD HOME WEEK” IN THE 


BRITISH 


EMPIRE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


Y far the most important event of the 
past month has been the reunion of the 
representatives of the various Dominions of 
the British Empire in London, by all odds 
the most colossal “Old Home Week’ in 
human history.. But this conference is some- 
thing other than a gathering of the represen- 
tatives of India and of all the Dominions 
around the Seven Seas to celebrate the magni- 
tude of the Empire. The mood and the pur- 
pose of this assemblage was something far 
different from that of the Diamond Jubilee 
which marked the apex and, in a certain 
sense, the end of an era and of a century. 
Not to glorify the past or celebrate the 
present, but to find, if possible, some consti- 
tution for the future, which would enable the 
greatest empire in all human history to re- 
construct itself and thus to escape the dangers 
present and perceptible for the immediate 
future—this was the dominating purpose of 
the new gathering. And, in a sense, this 
London Conference was no more than an- 
other consequence of the World War, an 
effort to translate its lessons into enduring 
facts. 

The German, in that strange, disordered 
vision which he had created and cherished, 
saw the British Empire as a creation of con- 
querors, held together by the combined 
strength of military establishments and finan- 
cial chains. Among all the things which he 
reckoned certain, when the war came, none 
was more completely assured than the col- 
lapse, the flying apart, of the imperial 
Structure. 

Looking at the Empire of 1914, from Ire- 
land to India, applying German intelligence 
and reason to British facts, the German de- 
cided that with war would come revolt in 
Ireland, in India, in Egypt, in South Africa. 
And, in addition, there was to be domestic 
revolt within the frontiers of England, Scot- 
land and Wales, class warfare at home, race 
tevolt abroad—such were the things the Ger- 
man saw. 

He was not wholly wrong. One of the 


obvious facts about German calculations is 
that there is always a fraction of truth. The 
fallacy lies in the distortion and overvalua- 
tion of this particle of truth, There was a 
revolt in Ireland; there were rebellions in 
South Africa; Egypt was disturbed and if 
India remained passive during the war, there 
has been trouble and plenty since the armis- 
tice. 

Yet the supreme fact was and is that the 
troubles were so insignificant. The Irish 
Rebellion was a thing of a day, of Easter 
Week at most. The South African trouble 
became almost pathetically ineffective the 
moment Botha and Smuts declared against 
it. Egypt was held securely. By contrast, 
to counterbalance these brief uprisings, there 
was the response of the Dominions, the ar- 
rival of a million of Canadians, Australians, 
New Zealanders and even South Africans in 
Europe. 

Here was something on which the German 
had not calculated. He had reckoned upon 
passivity, at the very least, so far as the 
Dominions were concerned. He had never 
dreamed that he would be called: upon to 
pit his Bavarians, Prussians, Hanoverians, 
against the soldiers of the British Dominions 
come in vast numbers to reinforce a British 
army, already guaranteed by conscription 
after having been filled by volunteering. 

Yet it would be a mistake not to perceive 
that the coming of the Dominions had con- 
sequences for the future of the Empire which 
cannot be exaggerated. The war to which 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand came was a war of European mak- 
ing. Its causes and its issues were on the 
surface, as remote from the everyday life 
and concerns of the citizens of the Do- 
minions as from those of the people of the 
United States. Old rivalries and new ambi- 
tions in Europe—these had brought a uni- 
versal disaster. 

Since Britain was in danger, since the con- 
sequences of the foreign policies of the Brit- 
ish statesmen had been such, since Britain 
herself felt the menace, her dominions re- 
sponded unhesitatingly. They came, they 
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fought, they contributed their share to the 
common victory, and it was not a minor 
share either in blood or treasure. -But back 
of it all there was discoverable, even during 
the war, a deliberate determination that the 
circumstances of any future coming should 
be different. 

What the several Dominions decided was, 
not that they would not fight again for the 
security of the Empire, not that they re- 
gretted the swift and magnificent response to 
the call of 1914, but that in the making of 
the policies of the future, from which war 
might flow, they should have that share 
which of right belonged to Dominions on 
whom would devolve an increasing share of 
the burden of defense. 

In his effort to destroy the British Empire 
the German failed, but history will record 
that what he did not destroy he did trans- 
form. Each of the greater Dominions 
emerged from the war with a wholly crystal- 
lized determination to play a new role in the 
imperial association. "The notion of Impe- 
rial Federation was not born of the war, but 
the war gave it a strength and a clarity which 
had hitherto been lacking. 

If one could conceive that the Britain of 
1921 was that of 1775, if one could imagine 
that the policy of the Ministers of George V. 
was that of George III., then one could easily 
perceive the prompt collapse of the Empire. 
With the close of the war the Dominions 
frankly demanded partnership in the imperial 
enterprise, voice in the making of policies, in 
the preserving of peace and in the de- 
claring of war. Out of this demand came 
the present conference. 


II. THE JAPANESE QUESTION 


In such a gathering it is obvious that the 
United States could not participate, because 
if by birth and ancestry we are of the family, 
we have by our own act definitively left the 
home and dissociated ourselves from the busi- 
ness of the Empire. Yet nothing was more 
striking than the fact that, once the confer- 
ence was assembled, the relation of the Em- 
pire to the great Republic became one of the 
most absorbing of issues. 

The discussion of a renewal of the Japa- 
nese Alliance served as the center about 
which the American problems revolved. 
Many years ago, when the first reactions from 
the German challenge to British sea power 
were noted, the British made an alliance with 
the Japanese. It enabled the British to recall 
their fighting units from the Far East and 
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concentrate them in the German Ocean. Jt 
was a bargain like that made with France 
in the general liquidation of 1904, which 
had, for an immediate result, enabled the 
British to recall their better units from the 
Mediterranean and leave to the French, 
become friends, if not allies, the policing of 
the Mediterranean. 

The alliance served its purpose. In ‘con- 
formity with it the Japanese, with a few 
British troops added, took Kiaou-Chau_ in 
1914 and the Japanese fleets, unsuccessfully 
as it turned out, pursued the Asiatic Squad- 
ron of Von Spee into South American 
waters, where, after the victory of Coronel, 
they encountered the destruction of the 
Falkland Islands. Japanese ships, war and 
merchant alike, were valuable to Britain and 
her allies during the war. The terms of 
the alliance did not call for Japanese troops 
in Europe and none came, but in Asiatic 
waters Japan was a useful ally. 

Confronted with the question of renewing 
the alliance, now, however, Britain and her 
Dominions find themselves faced with» the 
fact that unfortunately present relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States in the 
Pacific are such that a real-blow:‘to Anglo- 
American understanding might be: dealt if 
the alliance between Britain and Japan were 
continued, renewed. And on this point, as 
on all others, the voice of the Dominions is 
unmistakable. As a first: act in participating 
in the making of a decision in the foreign 
policy of the Empire, these Dominions stipu- 
late that nothing, neither a Japanese Alliance 
nor any other understanding abroad should 
be permitted, which would weaken, even 
morally, the ties which bind the two English- 
speaking peoples. 

To me this is an enormously significant 
detail, because one must perceive that the 
center of gravity of the British Empire is 
changing. ‘To-day the white population of 
the Dominions counts perhaps 16,000,000, 
rather more than a third of the poputation 
of the British Isles, but it is clear that the 
present century may see Canada and Aus- 
tralia both containing a larger population 
than the home country, while the develop- 
ment of wealth in both Dominions must be 
colossal. 

Conceivably rivalry between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States might result from 
the position which has fallen to us in recent 
vears. Ancient prejudices, present annoy- 
ances—one can see all the details out of 
which European observers are already cor- 
structing the war of the future, the next 
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world struggle, the fight for supremacy be- 
tween the Briton: and the American. But 
in such a rivalry British participation, even, 
could only be thinkable were the Dominions 
standing behind the statesmen of the United 
Kingdom—and the Dominions have disclosed 
as the cardinal doctrine in their scheme of 
foreign policy, friendship with the United 
States, even at expense of existing alliances. 

For the rest, the progress of events at the 
conference is of little real moment. The 
main fact is that another League of Nations, 
similar to the United States of America, is 
forming under our eyes. ‘The British Em- 
pire is federalizing itself voluntarily. No 
one can mistake the good-will and the friend- 
liness which are revealed in the discussions. 
Neither secession nor separation are even 
thought of. All the emphasis is on the other 
foot, all the striving is for a basis of solid 
union, but not less clear is the fact that the 
required basis must transform the whole 
structure of the Empire. 

And the United States, more than any 
other country on earth, is and must be con- 
cerned with this transformation, for we are, 
in reality, in the very heart of the Empire, 
itself, geographically speaking. Canada is 
our next-door neighbor, Britain our nearest 
European shore, while with New Zealand 
and Australia our relations grow more inti- 
mate and more important with each year, 
and common conceptions and difficulties face 
us and the British Dominions about the 
Pacific. 

It is, indeed, in the Pacific and in Asia 
that not a few competent students of world 
affairs see rising the greatest problems for 
the future. There, moreover, we have a large 
stake, and if there be, in reality, a “Yellow 
Peril,” if, as some would have us believe, a 
new revolution is stirring among the un- 
counted millions of eastern Asia, it must have 
the same meaning for the Australians and the 
Canadians as for ourselves. 

It must remain the supreme problem in 
imperial history for years to come, whether 
community in race, history, language can 
insure the preservation of political unity 
among states as widely separated as the 
British Dominions. The present Imperial 
Conference can represent no more than a de- 
liberate attempt to promote that unity and 
prevent the divergence, which might seem 
inevitable. The war failed to wreck the 
structure, but it did clearly demonstrate the 
necessity for a total reconstruction. Yester- 
day colonies, to-day Dominions, the great 
white settlements of the British race must 
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inevitably be nations to-morrow and, to 
endure, the British Empire must become in 
fact a League of Nations, different, after all, 
from the American union composed ot States 
comprising a geographical entity uninter- 
rupted by oceans. 


IIT. 


In reality two great problems confront 
the statesmen of the British Empire, of 
which one is in a sense European, that is, 
British, the other of wider extent. At the 
moment when the Imperial Conference was 
in session, British statesmen were struggling 
with the crisis in the Near East and the not 
less critical situation in Upper Silesia. 

As a European state Britain must always 
be intimately concerned with the events upon 
the nearby mainland. If the Empire is 
united by many ties, commercial, financial, 
moral, yet the security of the British Isles, 
the circumstances of the daily life of millions 
of Britons, is bound up in the Continental 
condition. 

We have, ourselves, in consequence of our 
participation in the World War, been 
brought to perceive the endless entanglements 
which European conditions impose. We have 
shrunk from a formal commitment in the 
case cf the League of Nations, because we 
have realized that such commitment carried 
with it the obvious possibility of a partici- 
pation by our armies in each dispute that 
arose over the boundaries of European states 
and the obligation to risk our lives and our 
treasure in the maintenance of European 
order. 

Yet this, after all, must be the problem 
for Canada, for Australia, for South “Africa, 
inescapable, so long as these Dominions re- 
main parts of the British Empire, for Great 
Britain will remain in Europe. To-day it 
is a° question of the boundaries of Upper 
Silesia. Out of the dispute, war conceivably 
might ‘result—if not now, in a future by no 
means remote. Such a war would threaten 
Britain quite as much as the last war did, 
for it- would have its western repercussion 
and France would march with Poland. 

Theoretically the making of British policy, 
of imperial policy, as it affects Upper Silesia, 
Danzig, the Sarre, all the thousand and one 
“questions” of war-causing character, must 
be framed by Britain and the Dominions in 
conference, but in practice does one suppose 
that the statesmen and politicians of the re- 
moter Dominions can or will concern them- 
selves with these? But the alternative is 
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a European alliance for Great Britain, with 
all that such an alliance must mean of 
danger. 

There is, too, the second problem, the 
colonial problem. To-day Great Britain 
confronts the gravest sort of crises in India, 
in Egypt and in Mesopotamia. ‘The very 
life of the colonial Empire depends upon the 
preservation of British supremacy in the Near 
East. The present maneuver about Constan- 
tinople, which I shall discuss in a moment, 
represents a continuation of British policy 
which goes back at least to the Napoleonic 
era. 

But how to create the same interest in the 
Dominions for the colonies as exists in the 
British Isles? The colonial empire, which 
has been built by an almost instinctive effort 
to open new markets and find fresh fields 
for British enterprise and British adminis- 
tration, depends upon London, not upon Mel- 
bourne or Montreal, Auckland or Cape 
Town. The profits of the enterprise are 
British, not colonial, but the costs, as Galli- 
poli and the Mesopotamian affairs indicated, 
will be divided between the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions. 

Moreover, if the British have been su- 
premely successful in holding their. white 
colonies, now become Dominions, and if the 
earlier years of their history as a colonizing 
nation among .native populations finds no 
parallel since Roman times, if then, it is not 
less clear that in recent years there has been 
a distinct change. To India and Egypt the 
British brought law, order, security, the Pax 
Britannica, which succeeded to an endless 
era of oppression and anarchy, but. they 
brought also that system, that point of view, 
which is expressed in the conception of the 
superiority of the White Race, and it is this 
superiority which is to-day. challenged alike 
in India and in Egypt. 

Egypt, which has been and remains a 
shining example of the success of British 
administration, one of the finest achievements 
in history, is precisely the land where the 
demand that Britain depart is most insist- 
ently heard and the native resentment is 
most emphatically disclosed.. _What_ the 
situation is in India is less clear, yet the 
same symptoms are unmistakable. Meso- 
potamia, only newly acquired, reveals all the 
same circumstances. 

Here then is another transformation to be 
made, vastly more difficult and complicated 
by the fact that, whereas in the white Do- 
minions the spontaneous and universal desire 
is for perpetuation of the imperial edifice, in 


the native colonies the desire to escape from 
British association has already revealed itself, 
not alone in protests but in bloodshed. 

Conceivably the day is not far distant 
when Britain will be called upon to main- 
tain her: rule in her native colonies by force 
of arms alone, by armed resistance to rebel- 
lion. Here, as in the case of European com- 
plications, a new problem will be posed for 
that Imperial Conference, which must guide 
the actions of the Empire. 

In any event, unrolling under our own 
eyes, emphasized by the recent Imperial Con- 
ference, important to us by reason ,of our 
thousand and one material and other asso- 
ciations with Great Britain and with the 
Dominions, is a problem of surpassing inter- 
est. Built by the Britons of the narrow 
islands in the North Sea, the British Em- 
pire, the greatest in history, is transforming 
itself. Even before the World War it was 
plain that the existing organization could not 
endure. The war has only made more un- 
mistakable the fact that to endure the F'm- 
pire must rebuild itself, must become not an 
Empire like that of Rome, ruled from the 
Thames as that of the Czsars was from the 
Tiber, but ruled by some common council 
made up from the federated. nations which 
combined to preserve the edifice. To this 
task imperial statesmanship is now directing 
its attention and the success or failure of the 
undertaking will have incalculable conse- 
quences for all mankind and, perhaps, for 
Americans beyond all other peoples. 


IV. SMUTS AND HUGHES 


By an odd circumstance, the most conspicu- 
ous figure of the whole gathering was not the 
Premier of Britain, but of South Africa, and 
the most striking episode during the period 
of the session did not directly bear upon the 


business in hand at all. Not accidentally, 
probably, at the precise hour when the Lon- 
don Conference was gathering, a new Par- 
liament in the north of Ireland was meeting 
in the presence of the King, and from the 
British sovereign and from the British Prime 
Minister final appeals were being made to 
the people of Ireland to accept some sort of 
compromise which might end the contest now 
prolonged over five years with ever-increasing 
intensity and fatality. 

Following this appeal came the announce- 
ment that General Smuts had appeared in 
Dublin and that he was seeking to bring 
about a meeting between Sinn Fein and Loy- 
alist, between the Green and the Oranve, 
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which might prove a promising prelude to 
truce and then peace. Further than this 
there came a formal announcement a few 
days later of a real truce, an interruption of 
hostilities, and the acceptance by “President” 
De Valera of an invitation to conference. At 
the least the most promising developments 
of the whole long Irish dispute were thus 
disclosed. 

But it is the appearance of Smuts rather 
than the Irish phase which at the moment has 
significance. Less than two decades ago 
Smuts was one of the leaders of a race which 
was at war with the British, which sought 
to escape British rule, and, after a long and 
gallant resistance, was crushed by weight of 
numbers and superiority of resources. To- 
day he stands forth as the most conspicuous 
colonial figure in a conference of the leaders 
of the whole British Empire, having already 
played an equally large part at the Paris 
Peace Conference. 

Obviously, then, Smuts had special quali- 
fications for the role of mediator. He could 
speak as no Briton would or could. He rep- 
resented a race as little English as De Valera 
himself. Certainly there has not been in his- 
tory a more dramatic episode than this ap- 
pearance in Dublin, the spiritual capital of 
the Irish revolt, of the South African Boer, 
come to strive to reconcile Briton and Celt, 
as Briton and Boer had been reconciled in 
what has become the loyal Union of South 
Africa. 

Smuts personally is a figure fairly well 
known in the United States. At the Paris 
Conference he shared with Lord Robert 
Cecil the glory of the guilt of authorship of 
that League of Nations plan which President 
Wilson adopted, with certain relatively 
minor changes. Even during the war it was 
Smuts who went as British agent to Switzer- 
land to discuss the question of a separate 
peace with Austria—a discussion which was 
brief and fruitless. 

In point of fact, the agile Welshman who 
is Prime Minister of Britain seized upon 
Smuts even before the Paris Conference and 
made of him an ally invaluable. He had to 
choose between the Boer and another Welsh- 
man, the Right Honorable W. M. Hughes, 
of Australia, like Smuts a commanding im- 
perial figure during the war and now the 
spokesman of Australia in the London Con- 
ference. In 1916 Hughes had come to Eng- 
land and been seized upon by the Tory press 
and leaders as an ally in the campaign to 
“ginger up” the war. He had contributed 





materially to arousing popular criticism of 
the Asquith Ministry and its policy of “‘wait 
and see,” and it might have been expected 
that when Lloyd George came to power 
Hughes would find an enthusiastic friend. 

But before the Paris Conference Hughes 
and Smuts took diverging paths. The Aus- 
tralian demonstrated in advance his distrust 
of President Wilson and his opposition to 
the President’s proposals, Smuts, on the con- 
trary, chose the more adroit course. He sup- 
ported the President by every conceivable 
declaration of approval, admiration, sympa- 
thy—and then proceeded to persuade Mr. 
Wilson, impressed with the Boer’s obvious 
admiration, to accept those modifications of 
his program which best suited British policy. 

Having to choose between a policy of op- 
posing Wilson outright and following him 
with reservations gracefully disguised, Lloyd 
George chose the latter, and Smuts had the 
foreground, Hughes the background, in the 
Paris Conference. In this conference Smuts 
acquired a great reputation as a modern spirit 
keenly awake to the new age which had been 
born as a consequence of the war. Yet, if his 
words disclosed an appreciation of Utopia, his 
deeds indicated a clear eye to the main 
chance. Thus it was Smuts who invented 
the formula by which the costs of Allied pen- 
sions should be added to other reparations 
claims against Germany and so, against the 
will of Mr. Wilson and the advice of Amer- 
ican financial advisers, doubled the size of the 
German indemnity. 

In South Africa Smuts’s opponents say 
that he is “slim.” Certainly he is adroit, and, 
despite a keen appreciation of the value of the 
“liberal” pose, knows how to play the game 
of practical politics and even of old-fashioned 
diplomacy. His alliance with Lloyd George 
has made him the most conspicuous of im- 
perial figures. Hughes, who chose the other 
course, has been quietly but firmly excluded 
from the center of the stage. He had his 
brief moment of glory in 1916. Now, al- 
though Tory and conservative journals re- 
gretfully censure the elevation of Smuts and 
the elimination of Hughes, Lloyd George re- 
mains able to maintain his South African 
ally. 

It is interesting, however, to note that 
these two Dominion Premiers are both, in a 
measure, typical of the new age. Smuts, a 
Boer, almost recently a rebel, an Africander 
in almost every detail save in his support of 
the imperial tie; Hughes, a labor leader, a 
Sydney docker, raised to power in Australia 
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by the workingmen, become now the chief of 
a coalition party, in fact, like Lloyd George, 
having evolved from a radical to the most 
conservative politician, whom the conserva- 
tive elements can put in office. Despite their 
contrasts, it is at least true both of Smuts 
and Hughes that they rendered invaluable 
service to imperial unity during the war, and 
both risked political destruction at home to 
serve the cause of imperial victory abroad, 
for radical Labor has deserted Hughes and 
the extreme Africander patriots have assailed 
Smuts, in recent times. 

In the London Conference, as one might 
have expected, Hughes and Smuts have cham- 
pioned different causes. Hughes has fa- 
vored the renewal of the Japanese Alliance. 
Smuts, with the approval of Meighen, of 
Canada, comparatively a new figure in im- 
perial politics, has opposed it, save only as it 
might be subordinated to an agreement with 
the United States. In a word, he has advo- 
cated renewal only provided such renewal 
would awaken neither bitterness nor even dis- 
approbation in the United States. 

Hughes’s attitude is a little surprising, 
since Australia is almost as hostile to Japan 
as California, and this radical commonwealth, 
dominated by Labor, has accepted compul- 
sory military service as a necessary protection 
against possible Japanese menace. Yet the 
real explanation must be found in the fact 
that Hughes, in imperial politics, stands with 
those elements in Britain which are hostile to 
Lloyd George, to the Smuts elevation to the 
League of Nations and Anglo-American part- 
nership, and would see Britain pursue her 
old policies, even in the new age. 

To be sure, Hughes has made it clear that 
Australia desires that the Japanese Alliance 
should be made on terms which will not of- 
fend the United States, but this is rather a 
concession to the home front than aught else. 
The fact is that Hughes in the nature of 
things would stand against Smuts. And, 
since Lloyd George has staked much on 
Smuts, Hughes finds both a cause and allies 
in the British political camp which advocates 
the renewal of the Japanese Alliance. 

On the Irish Question, as on the League 
of Nations and the Japanese Alliance, 
Hughes and Smuts are in opposite camps. 
During the war it was the Irish influence 
which was most effective in blocking the truly 
heroic efforts of Hughes to support the war 
_with every Australian resource. Twice his 

effort to pass a conscription law failed mainly 
because of Irish opposition. And, quite natu- 
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rally, Hughes believes in an Irish policy of 
coercion rather than conciliation. Here 
again he finds natural allies in Britain and 
among the Tories. 

At the moment Smuts, backed by Lloyd 
George, is plainly in the ascendancy, Hughes’s 
political situation, at home, in part at least, 
as a consequence of his uncompromising sup- 
port of the war, is rather shaky, yet it is not 
impossible that both Dominion Premiers will 
tace each other at a new Imperial Confer- 
ence presently with roles reversed. In any 
event they are the most interesting and con- 
spicuous personalities at the moment in the 
imperial assembly and are thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the two points of view. 

In a sense Hughes is the representative of 
the spirit which the British call “imperialis- 
tic’ when disclosed in Frenchmen. Smuts 
represents the element which calls itself 
“liberal” and is described by its critics as 
“pacifist” and worse. 


V. CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE 
NEAR EAST 


Aside from the London Conference the 
crisis in the Near East has replaced the Sile- 
sian quarrel as the most absorbing detail in 
foreign affairs. Here a new war seems on 
the point of breaking out, or, to be more 
exact, a conflict which has continued for 
many months appears to be entering a new 
stage. Thus for weeks a new Greek army, 
replacing that routed at Eski Shekr and rep- 
resenting the last hope of Greek patriotism 
and royalty alike, has been assembled in Asia 
Minor, prepared to take the field against the 
Turk and establish Greek rights in Asia 
Minor and in Thrace, as written in the 
Treaty of Sévres. 

But back of the Greek phase lies the far 
larger issue. The whole Eastern Question 
is again in the melting pot and, as in Upper 
Silesia, so in Anatolia, France and Britain 
find themselves in square opposition, with 
Italy this time supporting France, not 
Britain. It is the supremacy of the Near 
East and the keys to the Far East which are 
at stake, and the Greek and Turk are in 
reality but pawns in the game. 

A month ago I described the fashion in 
which French statesmanship had committed 
itself to the Polish cause in the German and 
Russian frontiers because Poland had become 
an essential, a vital detail, in the maintenance 
of the security of France against any new 
German attack. This French “imperialism” 
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was in reality an extension, logical and in- 
evitable, of the policy which before the war 
led to the Russian alliance, and in the war 
compelled Germany to divide her military 
forces between the West and the East, and 
thus to lose the Marne and the war at the 
moment when Hindenburg won his colossal 
victory at Tannenberg. 

Now for Britain, Greece has been commis- 
sioned to play the role that Poland has taken 
in the French combinations. The weak point 
in the British Empire, the sensitive point, is 
in the Near East. During the war the Ger- 
mans used to describe the Suez Canal as the 
British “heel of Achilles.” Between the vast 
British possessions in India, Burmah, and 
China,and the United Kingdom, all the lines 
of communication run through the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, and for a century 
British policy has been as active in the Egean 
and at Constantinople as French on the 
Rhine and in Petrograd. 

We have, in reality, two imperialisms in 
operation, both appearing to those who hold 
to them no more than policies of legitimate 
national defense. French policy in Poland, 


British policy in the Near East—both have 
precisely the same characteristics. 


But what 
serves French interests on the Vistula does 
not please Britons. For British statesmen a 
strong Poland is not attractive, and British 
support has gone to Russia, to Germany, to 
Lithuania in every dispute which has arisen. 

By contrast France has no desire to see 
Greece become a mere agent of Britain, pro- 
moted to control of western Anatolia, to the 
important post of Sentinel at Straits, least of 
all permitted to occupy Constantinople, 
which has been in the background of all com- 
binations since Venizelos made his bargain 
with the British during the Paris Conference. 

Americans should appreciate the course of 
the disputes both in Silesia and in the Near 
East. France would give everything pos- 
sible to Poland as an ally, as a friend whose 
support insures French security. Britain 
would support Greek claims to Smyrna, to 
Adrianople, to Gallipoli, to the old Bulgarian 
littoral on the Egean, because the Greek 
is surpassingly useful in the British scheme 
of things in the Near East. But what 
underlies the French policy is the Polish 
army, what the British are playing for is 
the Greek army; what France seeks is secur- 
ity against Germany, what Britain aims at 
is the protection of her position in the Near 
East itself—the basis of British safety in the 
Far East. 


But just as British interests seem best ad- 
vanced by restoring Germany at the expense 
of the Poles, French interests, and Italian 
as well, are obviously advantaged most by the 
restoration of the Turk. Thus the real dif- 
ficulty in both cases is that the great powers, 
theoretically partners in world reorganiza- 
tion, are in fact rivals, and are playing totally 
different games, which have come into col- 
lision. 

Until the French, the British and the 
Italians can reach a compromise in their con- 
flicting policies both in Poland and in Greece, 
we shall continue to have chaos. As long 
as the British oppose the French in the case 
of Poland, the French will back the Turks 
against the Greeks in Asia and in south- 
eastern Europe. As for the Italians, they 
are equally anxious to see Germany restored 
economically, and to restrict Greek expansion 
in regions which all Italians regard as the 
future field for Italian expansion, economic 
and political alike. 

During the past month there have been 
many reports of a possible Anglo-French 
alliance, prefaced by a general liquidation of 
all disputed questions, such as preceded the 
Entente of 1904, which developed into the 
alliance of the recent war. Then British 
and French statesmen took the map of the 
world and examining the points of friction 
between their two countries arrived at a 
transaction. France renounced her claims 
in Egypt. Britain withdrew her long 
opposition to French expansion in Morocco. 
All the boundary troubles in West Africa 
and in Indo-China, along the Niger and the 
Mekong, were adjusted and the slate thus 
wiped clean. 

“Why not another such liquidation?” men 
in London and Paris have inquired, as it has 
been becoming increasingly clear that Anglo- 
French quarrels were blocking Anglo-French 
interests the world over. But no such simple 
transaction is now possible, for the single 
basis of common action would seem to be an 
agreement on the part of France to accept 
and support British policy in the Near East 
and an undertaking on British part to give 
France a free hand in Europe. And it is 
patent that British statesmen are in no mood, 
and in fact, given their political situation at 
home, in no position to give such a far-reach- 
ing undertaking. 

Patently French statesmanship is playing 
for an agreement which will at least go a 
certain distance in this direction, which will 
at the least permit France to have her way 
in the fixing of the boundaries in Upper 
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Silesia, while leaving the British a similar 
latitude in the Near East. But so far there 
is nothing to suggest that any basis of bargain 
has been reached. 

There are, of course, Polish and Greek 
angles to the whole discussion. Polish claims 
in Upper Silesia, Greek claims in Asia Minor 
and Thrace, both should enlist the sympa- 
thetic attention of observers who are par- 
tisans neither of British nor of French theses. 
But the merits of the claims of the Poles and 
of the Greeks have very little to do with 
the case, as it stands. The dominating cir- 
cumstances are French and British interests, 
which conflict on the Vistula and at the 
Golden Horn. 

Meantime, the Turk, taking advantage 
of European incoherence, as usual, is seeking 
to regain Constantinople and his control of 
the portals of the Black Sea. His military 
forces, under Kemal Pasha, are at Ismid, at 
the base of the Scutari Peninsula, facing 
Constantinople from the Asiatic shores, and 
if the Allied fleets are capable of preventing 
a passage into Europe, the presence of Turk- 
ish troops at Nicea serves to emphasize the 
insecurity of international control in Byzan- 
tium. 

France hopes and expects the Greeks will 
attack and be defeated, just as the British 
hoped that the Poles would attack and be 
defeated in their invasion of Russia nearly 
two years ago. But if this should happen, 
then Britain would be faced with the neces- 
sity of supporting the Greeks, actually, as 
the French supported the Poles—and_ this 
would undoubtedly lead to political difficul- 
ties for the British at home and abroad. 

Meantime French and Italian diplomacy 
is seeking to arrive at private bargains with 
the Turks. The French have already re- 
signed Cilicia and accepted a less favorable 
frontier for Syria. The Italians have with- 
drawn their last troops from Adalia and 
the mainland of Asia Minor, The situation 
is further complicated, moreover, by an ap- 
parent alliance between the Bolshevists and 
the Kemalists which carries with it the possi- 
bility, remote, to be sure, that Bolshevist 
troops will appear as allies of the Turks in 
Asia Minor. 

Finally, to cap the climax, the British 
have just recognized as Arab prince in Meso- 
potamia the same Emir Faisal whom the 
French, after a bitter experience, expelled 
from Damascus. And this British policy 
promises future evil for the French Mandate 
in Syria and further embitters Anglo-French 
relations the world over. 


VI. IN UPPER SILESIA 


While the Near Eastern situation has be- 
come hourly more acute, the Upper Silesian 
quarrel has at least superficially died down. 
British troops in considerable numbers have 
arrived in the plebiscite area. Polish and 
German troops have been disbanded or with- 
drawn. The dangers of an immediate clash 
seem to have disappeared. 

But the improvement is at best only tem- 
porary. Everyone agrees that if the British 
prevail and the German contentions are up- 
held at the expense of the Polish, a new 
outbreak will follow and such an outbreak 
would almost inevitably bring Poland and 
Germany into collision—a development 
which would with equal certainty lead 
France to drastic action against Germany. 

Despite the efforts of Count Sforza, 
Italian representative in the discussions be- 
tween Britain, France and Italy, no solution 
to the dispute has been found which France 
and Britain will accept—let alone Poland 
and Germany. Moreover, it is quite certain 
that if Polish rights are properly recognized 
the Wirth Ministry will fall in Germany, 
while any sweeping rejection of Polish rights 
would probably bring down Briand, whose 
ministry has manifestly lost ground in recent 
days, partly, to be sure, through home issues. 

In Upper Silesia, as in the Near East, 
everything has come to a standstill as a re- 
sult of the Anglo-French deadlock. Until 
the two great powers can adjust their quar- 
rels, even a compromise is impossible. Mean- 
time delay serves to accentuate bitterness in 
both cases and to make it more difficult to 
impose any settlement that may ultimately 
be agreed upon. 

We are seeing an old-fashioned diplomatic 
battle, carried on behind the scenes, but re- 
vealing itself in symptoms which are unmis- 
takable in many quarters of the world. 
Actually the peace of the world, the task 
of reconstruction, waits upon a bargain be- 
tween the British and the French and until 
such a bargain is made it is difficult to see 
how any further improvement can take place 
in the general situation. 

Obviously, France and Britain are equally 
anxious that the United States should inter- 
vene, but of course each counts upon our 
assistance in establishing their own policy. 
Yet it must be manifest to all Americans 
that the real, as contrasted with the appar- 
ent, issues at stake are those of the familiar 
European type. As I said before, two im- 
perialisms are in collision. To be sure, as 
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is almost inevitably the case, both these im- 
perialisms are intimately associated with 
national security, yet each is dominated by 
necessarily national rather than international 
considerations. Nor is it less plain that the 
Italians, in opposing French policy in Poland 
and British in the Near East, are seeking 
objectives of their own, the most obvious of 
which is supremacy for themselves in the 
Egean and on the shores of Asia Minor, 
while only less patent is their desire for a 
strong Germany economically necessary to 
them and politically useful in restoring the 
balance of power on the Continent. 


VII. 


As I close this article the press despatches 
from Washington carry the first announce- 
ments of the President’s invitation to the 
sea powers, which are, now, the nations who 
were allied or associated’ in the war against 
Germany, to send representatives to a Con- 
ference at Washington to discuss the limi- 
tation of armaments and the problems of 
the Pacific and the Far East generally. 

It is at once clear: that the President has 
chosen his moment well with respect both to 
the foreign and the domestic political situa- 
tion. Abroad the Imperial Conference in 
London ‘has halted over the question of the 
renewal of the Japanese Alliance, and the 
delay has been due clearly to the evident 
desire to avoid any possible resentment in 
the United States. From France, more- 
over, in recent weeks has come a clear state- 
ment of a desire to see some sort of Pacific 
Compact which would include all the great 
powers having interests in that ocean. 

At home the President has observed a 
growing demand on the part of his fellow- 
citizens, disclosed in the Borah Resolution, in 
the discussions over Army and Navy appro- 
priations in Congress, that some way be 
found to avoid a new competition in naval 
strength with Britain or with Japan and a 
further desire to see some further step taken 
toward an organization of world peace, at 
least, so far as the United States is directly 
concerned. 

The President’s proposal now goes right to 
the heart of the possible and practical at the 
moment. For the United States the imme- 
diate problems are those of the Pacific ‘and of 
naval construction. Discussion of the Man- 
date of Yap has led to unmistakable bit- 
terness in Japan and patent resentment in 
Washington. On the surface there are 
many indications which point to the pos- 
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sibility of precisely such a naval race as 
marked the first stage in the march of Ger- 
many and Britain toward war. 

Given the present state of feeling both in 
this country and in Japan, it is, perhaps, 
too much to hope that an agreement, as be- 
tween our two nations to restrict naval con- 
struction would be possible. But once the 
problem is broadened to take in the naval 
powers of the whole world, then the mat- 
ter is simplified, and in any conference the 
United States can count upon the certainty 
of French and Italian support, and can 
reckon that the views of British Dominions 
will tend to modify any traditional sensi- 
tiveness in the British Isles. 

In the larger view the President has had 
recourse .to the ideas which were expressed 
in The Hague Conference and has raised the 
chief issue in the two great gatherings at 
the Dutch capital. The League of Nations 
conception was one of mutual international 
responsibility, of world regulation by a di- 
rect ruling body, which was the League 
Council and Assembly. The Hague was a 
less ambitious effort to achieve international 
agreement on certain issues and leave to the 
respective nations the application of it. 

In the one case there was international 
responsibility, the obligation to enforce the 
views and principles adopted by the League 
and to impose them by armed force if neces- 
sary. In the other there was the totally dif- 
ferent idea of international amity, good faith, 
personal national responsibility. The great 
powers in conference were to agree upon 
certain policies, as to armament and as to 
arbitration. ‘The several governments were 
later to ratify these agreements and _there- 
after apply them. Force was left out and 
good faith alone relied upon. 

It is plain that the idea of force as em- 
bodied in the League has broken down. It 
has been demonstrated that the people of 
Britain, France, and Italy, for example, 
will not consent to the large use of their 
own troops to compel the Russians, the 
Poles, or the Turks to comply with the 
conclusions of the League Council or As- 
sembly. This principle of responsibility for 
the enforcement of League decisions has 
contributed much to the rejection of the 
whole conception in the United States. 

By contrast, the method to which Presi- 
dent Harding now has recourse is vastly 
simpler. Let us suppose that Britain, 
France, Italy, and the United States, with 
Japan, agree upon the principle and formula 
of a limitation of naval construction. It is 
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patent that with the exception of Japan— 
possible exception, that is—all these powers 
have every reason in the world to desire to 
avoid huge naval expenses. Then, given the 
popular opinion of all these countries, it will 
be impossible to obtain great appropriations 
or to stimulate construction. Public opin- 
ion will regulate all this. 

Precisely as long, moreover, as the public 
opinion of all the nations remains constant 
in the Western nations, a violation of the 
compact by Japan would be an_ offense 
against all of them, equally unpopular in 
London, Paris, Rome, and Washington, 
while Japan, whatever her aspirations—and 
I am not suggesting that she has any, but 
merely proposing an_ illustration—would 
risk challenging not the United States, but 
all of the Western powers equally united 
upon a policy of naval holiday. 

It is suggested that limitation of land 
forces, as well as navies, may also be con- 
sidered. But it seems to me this would be 
a grave mistake at this moment, when con- 
ditions are so different on sea and on land. 
France, confronted with the German prob- 
lem, Poland and Rumania with Russian 
questions, Britain with her difficulties 
throughout the Far East, as well as her re- 
sponsibilities in Europe—all the considerable 
powers in Europe as contrasted with Amer- 
ica must approach the question of the limi- 
tation of land forces with totally different 
points of view. 

The fact is that the world situation, so 
far as naval armament is concerned, is ripe 
for international agreement. By contrast 
there is no such condition in the matter of 
armies, Yet it is equally true that if sub- 
stantial progress is made on the sea, then, at 
a later time, this progress, this success, will 
serve as an invaluable aid in extending the 
field of limitation and approaching the regu- 
lation of land forces. It is a mistake to talk 
about disarmament now, either on land or 
sea. We are still far from such a possibility. 
What we are now seeking to avoid is a costly 
race in excessive armament, leading not im- 
possibly to war and certainly arousing all 
sorts of international jealousies and_bitter- 
ness. Disarmament lies beyond the ideal to 
be sought, perhaps, but at the moment the 
first step is patently restriction on sea. 

Outside of the discussion of restriction of 
armaments there is the equally important 
problem of the Pacific. It concerns Japan, 
Britain, and the United States closely, be- 
cause of the importance to them directly of 


the various issues. In a lesser degree it af- 
fects France, who has a really large stake in 
Indo-China and other interests in Tahiti and 
New Caledonia. Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, all three have interests which are 
vital, and, in the main, coincide with those 
of the United States. 

One may doubt if any final settlement of 
Pacific problems can be achieved at a single 
conference. No one can mistake the thorny 
issues which from Shantung to the “Open 
Door” must be dealt with. Even the mat- 
ter of Yap is by no means as simple as the 
size and importance of the island itself 
would suggest. But it is clear that Europe 
and Asia, which in practice means to-day 
the Western powers and Japan, must agree 
upon a Pacific policy or a new rivalry and 
a new peril to world peace will emerge. 

Europe has sought eagerly for many 
months to persuade America to come back 
to the Continent and share in the settle- 
ment and_ responsibilities there existing. 
President Harding and his able Secretary 
of State have now very cleverly riposted by 
inviting Europe to come to America to dis- 
cuss in Washington those Asiatic issues 
which have for us an importance that can 
hardly be mistaken. 

Thus, at one time we indicate full recog- 
nition that isolation is a thing of the past 
and avoid immediate intermixture in the 
still unsettled quarrels growing out of the 
World War. For Upper Silesia we substi- 
tute the Pacific, and in this substitution we 
are assured of the agreement of at least three 
of the four Dominions of the British Em- 
pire, namely, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada, equally concerned with ourselves in 
a real solution of this problem, which is at 
the front door of all of us. 

Between the Imperial Conference in Lon- 
don and the new Conference of Washington 
there is an obvious connection. The latter 
is, in reality, only an expansion of the 
former. The most important subject before 
the London gathering could not be settled 
because the United States was not repre- 
sented there, and in the nature of things 
could not be. The solution was precisely 
the conference President Harding has now 
invited. But it must be plain that such a 
conference marks a new step in Anglo- 
American relations, or more exactly in 
American relations with that British Em- 
pire in which the Dominions have come to 
occupy a totally new position. of decisive 
importance. 
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DAWES: BANKER, BRIGADIER, 
BUDGETEER 


THE PICTURESQUE AND EFFECTIVE BUSINESS MAN AND PUBLICIST WHO 
Has BEEN DRAFTED TO PUT BUSINESS METHODS INTO GOVERNMENT 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 





T was at the headquarters of 
Marshal Foch. during the 
summer of 1918. General 
Pershing had motored to the 
Foch establishment for confer- 
ence. A group of staff officers 
had accompanied him, among 
them Brigadier-General Charles 
G. Dawes. Foch and Pershing 
disappeared into the big stone 
house, discussed their problems, 
and reappeared. They walked 
quickly down’ to the open gate 
in the high wall surrounding the 
grounds, and stood exchanging 
good-byes while waiting’ for 
Pershing’s car to come up. 
Pershing, stickler for military 
form» on formal _ occasions, 
glanced ‘around and saw Dawes, 
possibly a rod away, his overcoat 
open save for a single button, 
diligently puffing a long cigar. A 
shade of sadness passed over his 
face, the significance of which 
Dawes would have recognized if 
he’d been looking that way, but 
he wasn’t. 
The American commander mo- 


tioned to General Harbord, Chief 














of Staff and beau ideal of mili- photograph by Moffett, Chicago 


tary properties. 

“Tell General Dawes to take 
that cigar out of his mouth and to butgon his 
overcoat,” said the commander. 

The order was duly delivered and instantly 
obeyed. Dawes came to attention, but, being 
Dawes, he took his little shot back, in an un- 
dertone accurately calculated to reach the 
commander-in-chief, but not to be quite un- 
derstandable to the French officers standing 
near. This was all he said: “That’s a fine 
job for a Chief of Staff to be doing.” 

That was Dawes all over; Dawes, thirty- 
odd years ago, when he and Pershing were 
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already devoted friends; Dawes as head of 
one of the great banks of the country ; Dawes 
as brigadier-general and head of Pershing’s 
board on coérdination of supply purchases; 
Dawes before a committee of Congress, 
“cussing” the people who found unintelligent 
fault with the management of military af- 
fairs; finally, Dawes as Director of the 
Budget and Chief of Staff of Commander-in- 
Chief Harding in executing the greatest 
business-methods reform ever undertaken in 
government affairs. 
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When the United States got into the war, 
Dawes was running his bank. He wasted no 
time getting into the army. Pershing, who 
knew what a useful person he would be in 
dealing with administrative problems, inter- 
ested himself in assuring that Dawes should 
first get in; and then announced a special as- 
signment for him. He started to explain it 
and had got as far as “board to codrdinate 
purchasing,” when— 

“Hell and Maria,” broke out Dawes, “I 
enlisted in the engineers because I wanted 
some action; and I’m damned if I don’t stay 
there and get it.” 

“Just keep still for fifteen minutes and I'll 
show you that you’re going to do what I 
want you to do, because it’s the biggest job 
there is for you,” replied the commander 
calmly. Dawes listened, and fell. Every- 
body did when Pershing was running affairs. 

So Dawes was made chairman of the gen- 
eral purchasing board of the army in France. 
Coérdination was his business. Everybody 
with supplies to buy brought his schedule of 
requirements to Dawes, who eliminated 
duplications, prevented departments compet- 
ing with each other, enforced business meth- 
ods, and saved hundreds of millions, Later 
he was made head of a board for all the allied 
armies to codrdinate supplies. If Foch had 
supplies that Pershing needed, this board’s 
business was to know it and get them to 
Pershing. It combined the resources of all 
the armies and made them available to each; 
and the commanders have declared it con- 
tributed a big factor to making victory pos- 
sible. It wasn’t the thing Dawes had wanted 
to do, but it was bigger and more important. 

When the war was over, Dawes handled 
the liquidation of our mountains of supplies 
in France. Then he came home, with the 
D.S.M. and orders from half of Europe, only 
to be drafted for his present codrdination 
operation. 

Charles Gates Dawes was wise enough at 
an early age to select Ohio as his birthplace, 
and has continued his successes ever since. 
The son of General Rufus R. Dawes, long 
prominent in Ohio, he early entered business, 
banking, finance, and politics. In 1896 he 
was one of the McKinley leaders in Illinois 
and member of the Republican National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. McKinley made him 
Comptroller of the Currency, a post he held 
five years, when he went to Chicago as presi- 
dent of the Central Trust Company of IIli- 
nois. He remained in that position until 
within the past year, when he became chair- 
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man of the board. His financial experience, 
his accomplishments in France, his intimacy 
with government business methods, and his 
repute as a driving business man, together 
with a long personal intimacy and complete 
mutual confidence, led President Harding to 
tender him the post of Director of the Budget 
as soon as the budget legislation had become 
effective. Though at a great sacrifice, the 
place was accepted. 

It is doubtful if the President has at his 
command any position for which he has more 
earnestly wanted precisely the right man 
than for this, From long before his public 
service in Washington he has entertained the 
idea of putting government on a real business 
basis: better results, less cost, lower taxes. 
Before the war it was a pleasant subject of 
casual conversation. Since the war, what 
with vast debts, expanded establishments, and 
monumental taxes, he has seen it as a des- 
perate necessity. Ergo Dawes, Director of 
the Budget. 

From the beginning, raising revenue and 
then spending it has been a pretty haphazard 
affair in our government. At first there were 
five departments headed by Cabinet officers, 
each making its own estimates for appropria- 
tions. Inside the departments were various 
bureaus, doing the same. The number of de- 
partments has doubled, and of bureaus has 
multiplied many times. Within each depart- 
ment there has commonly been only the most 
sketchy attempt at supervision of estimates. 
Each bureau, with a perfectly human dispo- 
sition to make itself important, sought to in- 
crease its appropriations and functions. No- 
body was entrusted with insuring that the 
garment of expenditure should be cut accord- 
ing to the cloth of revenue. It was assumed 
that Congress would attend to that; and so 
the bureaus and departments fell into the 
habit of estimating so liberally that even if 
Congress should lop off a good deal, plenty 
would be left. So there developed a compe- 
tition among bureaus and departments to arm 
themselves with the most ingenious reasons 
for increased appropriations. The result was 
what it always tends to be in governmental 
fiscal experience: the spenders wore out the 
occasional economists; expense grew and 
flourished like a green bay mushroom. 

While the estimators were asking for 
plenty and fooling Congress into the belief 
that it was a crusty old miser for refusing 
them what they never expected to get, the 
legislative end was getting less and less cap- 
able of dealing with the situation. For 
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many years all appropriations were dealt with 
by a single committee in the House. It had 
no time to learn whether two or three de- 
partments were getting money for the same 
things; whether there was overlapping of 
functions, paralleling of work, duplication of 
overhead charges. So as the business grew 
it became necessary to distribute the estimates 
among various committees, for more detailed 
consideration. The army bill went to the 
Military Affairs Committee, the Indian bill 
to Indian Affairs, naval bill to Naval Affairs; 
river and harbor bill, sundry civil bill, pen- 
sion bill, agricultural bill, and so on,—all to 
their appropriate committees, 

In many ways this was to the good. Leg- 
islators sought committees in whose work 
they were especially interested, and worked 
sincerely. The development of many great 
and useful activities of government may be 
traced to this system. Hard-working legis- 
lators became expert in their own realms, of- 
ten achieving a familiarity with departmental 
concerns that enabled them to confound ad- 
ministrative officers, 

But there’ was a tendency to competition 
among’ appropriating committees. Each com- 
mittee assumed a guardianship. for its own 
sphere of activity; wanted its department to 
nrosper and increase in usefulness; wanted as 
much money as it could decently ask. If 
there .had been unlimited revenue, it would 
have been a fine way to make the Govern- 
ment do useful and ornamental things. But 
it was expensive. Not that anybody cared, so 
long as revenue came easy. There were oc- 
casional spasms of economy oratory, but who 
has made a_ national repute advocating 
economy? Once, indeed, thirty years ago, 
there was a huge uproar because a Congress 
spent a billion dollars in two years, but a 
few years later it spent a billion in one year, 
bragged about it, and got away with it! 

Gentlemen talked academically about the 
desirability of a budget,-and at large, folks 
were convinced it was good, just as they are 
satisfied that Einstein has a big idea; and for 
just about as intelligent reasons. So the 
national business wore on, and a budgetless 
Government burst into the war and spent 
$20,000,000,000 in a year, pitchforking it 
out in all directions, competing with its al- 
lies, and its own various departments com- 
peting with each other, to the joy of the 
profiteers and the pain of the taxpayers— 
when they got time to think about it. No- 
body can guess how much might have been 
saved if there had been budgetary codrdina- 


tion, but it would have been, by common con- 
sent, a long way into billions. 

Peace came—high; and, the horse being 
stolen, it was determined to lock the stable. 
A budget there must be. Congress passed a 
law for it, and the President vetoed it be- 
cause of a technical transgression of the 
executive authority in the act. Both parties 
promised the legislation during the last cam- 
paign, and it was one of the first acts passed 
after the Harding régime came in. 

The President is head of the budget sys- 
tem. He names the director and makes all 
regulations for carrying out the law. The 
budget is his budget. The powers granted 
him, which he delegates to the Director, are 
as sweeping as could well be asked. Of 
course, the Bureau of Budget does the actual 
work, but he must accept, approve, and trans- 
mit to Congress the results of its efforts. 
Here is, very briefly, the plan: 

At the beginning of the regular session in 
December each year he will submit the bud- 
get. It will tell Congress how much money 
is needed for the next fiscal year; how much 
existing revenue laws will produce; how 
much will be produced by any new revenue 
laws he is proposing ; how much was collected 
and spent during the last completed fiscal 
year; estimates of receipts and spending dur- 
ing the fiscal year current when the budget 
is submitted ; detailed condition of the treas- 
ury for the last complete fiscal year, and esti- 
mates for the current and ensuing: years; 
complete facts about the public debt; recom- 
mendations for increasing the revenue, if 
more will be needed, and for reducing it, if 
that is going to be possible; detailed showing 
of how appropriations of the last complete 
and the current fiscal years have been spent. 
And to make it iron-clad, it is provided that 
no officer may ask for an appropriation, or an 
increase of one, unless House or Senate calls 
for it. Everybody must deal with appropria- 
tions through the Division of the Budget and 
not otherwise. 

To equip itself for this huge task, the 
Bureau shall study the Government organ- 
ization and recommend changes, redistribu- 
tion of services, etc., and shall codify laws 
governing revenue and expenditures; but its 
conclusions must be submitted to Congress by 
the President and enacted into law, before 
being enforced. 

The budget plan aims simply to organize 
the Government’s business so as to make every 
Government dollar produce full value, just 
as a business concern, seeking dividends, 
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would do; to estimate in advance of each 
year the prospective revenue and whence it 
shall come; to keep taxation closely adjusted 
to needs, so that surpluses and deficits may 
be avoided ; to prevent officers or departments 
getting more money than is needed for ef- 
fectively doing the precise things Congress 
meant them to do; and to insure that if it 
isn’t all needed, it shall not all be spent. 

President. Harding needed only one guess 
to determine whom he wanted as his first 
lieutenant, his right arm, in the post of 
Director of the Budget. He drafted Dawes, 
and told him he would have the full au- 
thority that the law gives the President. For 
budget-making purposes, he could go over the 
heads of Cabinet and other chiefs of estab- 
lishments; in his realm, everybody must work 
for him, nobody must interfere with him. 

Dawes accepted, read the law, discovered 
the size of the job and that Congress had 
appropriated only $225,000 for the ‘first 
year’s operation of the Bureau, and told the 
newspapermen: ‘Congress might as well 
have given me a toothpick to tunnel Pike’s 
Peak.” 

Thus relieved, he went to work, deter- 
mined to dig the tunnel anyhow. He began 
with a conference with the President and 
Cabinet, outlining his plans and insisting that 
he must have the complete codperation of the 
Cabinet, which was. assured. Next, the 
President. arranged a unique convention of 
Cabinet, Bureau and Commission chiefs; 
several hundred of them, in the auditorium 
of the Interior Department building. The 
President opened the session with a little 
talk that convinced everybody he was ready 
to support Dawes to the limit. ‘Then he 
turned the meeting over to the Director; 
made it his meeting. 

“T simply act as eyes and ears of the Chief 
Executive, in gathering business informa- 
tion,” said General Dawes. “I am entitled, 
because I represent. the President, to infor- 
mation, and entitled to that information over 
the head of any executive department from 
now on. * * * The ‘callof the Director of 
the Budget for presence “and advice takes 
precedence over: the Cabinet head. The 
President is putting into effect a condition 
which exists in any business corporation. 
There must be no resentment at any incur- 
sion into a department by the Director of the 
Budget, acting for the President, in search 
of information only. ‘There must not be on 
the part of any of-the bureau chiefs any 
feeling that they may safely hold back in- 


formation, that we are a detective agency, 
that we are anything but reasonable business 
men inflexibly determined to exercise the 
right of the President, given to us, to gather 
information for his use from heads of De- 
partments or anybody under them.” 

Having thus, with the President listening 
and approving, stated his own broad powers 
and determination to use them, Mr. Dawes 
complimented Congress as the originator of 
the budget idea, declaring his purpose fully 
to codperate with its agencies. Then he re- 
minded the bureau chiefs that he had had ex- 
perience, when Comptroller of the Currency, 
as one of them; he knew their problems, their 
difficult tasks, the long hours they work, and 
the misunderstandings, widely entertained, 
about them. He told them that the success 
of the plan would largely be theirs, and that 
in the end they would get full credit for their 
cooperation. 

It was a smashing, magnetic address, end- 
ing with this appeal: 


Fellow Bureau Chiefs, are you willing, after 
what I have said, that I should now represent 
you in addressing myself directly to the President 
with assurance of your coéperation in reduction 
of Government ra cone If you agree, will you 
indicate it by rising? - ~~ - 


The effect was electrical. ».No: trace of 
hostility, resentment, jealousy; could remain 
after that man-to-man: plea. President, 
Vice-President, Cabinet: and the entire au- 
dience rose and applauded.’ ‘Turning to. the 
President, waving toward the cheering com- 
pany, General Dawes concluded: 


I wish to say to you, Sir, that the men before 
you realize the cares and perplexities of your 
position, and that you ask us to help you in ‘lift- 
ing the burden of taxation from the people by 
reducing the costs of government. We all promise 
you, Sir, to do our best. 


“T thank you all for your presence and 
your commitment to this great enterprise,” 
said the President; and the meeting was 
ended.. The moving, human force of» one 
man had: started the huge task right, * by 
winning the sympathy, understanding. -con- 
fidence and‘ good-will of all. It had’ required 
skill, tact, determination, and _ intimate 
knowledge of ‘the situation to be met. All 
these Dawes possesses, and his record of ef- 
fectively utilizing them throughout his 
career of doing big things is the best ground 
for confidence that the budget system will 
succeed. 



































THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT IN 1894, WHEN MR. JUSTICE WHITE TOOK HIS SEAg 


(Seated, from left to right, are: Horace Gray, Stephen J. Field, Melville W. Fuller [Chief Justice], John M. 
Harlan, and David J. Brewer. Standing, from left to right, are: Howeli E. Jackson, Henry B. Brown, George 


Shiras, and Edward D, White) 


TWO CHIEF JUSTICES 


EDWARD DOUGLASS WHITE AND WILLIAM HowArpD TAFT 
BY SAMUEL SPRING 


OR over twenty-seven years, as Asso- 

ciate Justice and as Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, the late Ed- 
ward Douglass White was one of nine men 
who held the most august judicial power in 
the history of the world. Indeed, when 
compared to the powers of the executive and 
of the legislative branches of our govern- 
ment, the scope of their influence still remains 
dazzling. Not only do the Justices of the 
Supreme Court determine, beyond appeal, 
what may and what may not be done under 
the Constitution—but their tenure of office 
is ended by death alone. 

This continuous power, essential for the 
maintenance of an independent, beneficent 
judiciary, is nevertheless deeply significant in 
our form of government. ‘The late Chief 
Justice—in such decisions as the Standard 
Oil, the West Virginia Debt, the Selective 
Service, and the Adamson Hours of Work 
cases—opened and closed the gates of wealth, 
of empire, and of mercy upon his fellow- 
citizens, Yet clothed with these soaring 
powers, passing upon the very existence of 
corporations with assets running almost into 
Aug.—4 





the billions, he himself drew a modest salary, 
lived humbly and left an estate of scarcely 
fifty thousand dollars. Justice Harlan, be- 
fore him, left only an insurance policy of ten 
thousand dollars. Not since the days of the 
early Roman Republic, in truth, have we 
had such imperial power held and exercised 
so simply and so unostentatiously. 

The Supreme Court, like other Common 
Law courts, is supposed to follow its own 
precedents. Indeed, our famous common 
law was created simply by the accumulation 
of decisions, each fresh decision being: based 
upon the precedent of all that went before. 
It is therefore startling, and even droll, to 
find so many precedents shattered in the 
careers of our former and of our new Chief 
Justice. One does not look for romance 
and color on a judicial tribunal. Yet this 
reversal of the usual, and the similar, never- 
theless contrasting, qualities of the two men, 
are almost as striking and vivid as episodes 
found in a novel. 

The reversals of precedent are familiar, 
yet not fully appreciated. Mr. Taft ap- 
pointed Mr. White Chief Justice, breaking 
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the precedent which held that the Chief Jus- 
tice should not be selected among existing 
justices because jealousies and ambitions 
might otherwise appear on the bench. Mr. 
Justice White was a Southerner, a Demo- 
crat, an ex-Confederate soldier. At the time 
of his appointment by a Republican he 
seemed to have every adverse political quality 
possible. Mr. Taft is the first man to hold 
both of the highest 


moderate, middle-of-the-road . qualities of 
mind and heart and constitutional outlook 
which were the outstanding attributes of the 
late Chief Justice. Indeed, by ascertaining 
the influence of Edward Douglass White 
upon America, politically, economically, and 
socially, we can not only better grasp the 
position he will occupy in our judicial and 
national history, but also more clearly under- 
stand the profound 
influence our Su- 





offices in the gift of 
the American peo- 
ple. Mr. White 
warmly admired 
Mr. Taft’s judical 
qualities and almost 
openly expressed the 
hope that he would 
succeed him. After 
Mr. Taft’s slender 
electoral vote in 
1912, he? seemed a 
rather sad, declining 
figure ; yet, with the 
cheerful, optimistic 
nature which is so 
representative of the 
best in America— 
democracy can sur- 
vive only among a 
nation of good losers 
—he set about his 
teaching at Yale, his 
editorial work, his 
administrative tasks 
on the Labor Board 
and in the Canadian 








preme Court has 
upon our national 
life and future, as 
well as sense the op- 
portunities before 
Mr. Taft and the 
judicial impress he 
is likely to leave 
upon the nation. 
The paramount 
influence which the 
Constitution has 
upon the American 
method of govern- 
ment to-day is shown 
cogently by the lofty 
importance attrib- 
uted to the position 
of Chief Justice. 
Formerly, this was 
far otherwise. The 
office was deemed 
even more uninflu- 
ential and unwel- 
come than that of 
Vice-President. John 








Railroad Arbitration © Harris & Ewing 
Cases, his plans for 
international ar bi- 
tration and peace, in 
a manner which has made him fully as 
popular an ex-President as we have ever had. 
Deftly, tactfully, cheerfully, Mr. Taft kept 
himself in the public eye without creating 
irritation, although he had so many acrid 
enemies in 1912. And now that he becomes 
the tenth Chief Justice, who can do other 
than wish him success and felicity in the 
remarkable achievement which has made him 
unquestionably one of the outstanding and 
foremost figures in American history ? 

The new Chief Justice comes to the Su- 
preme Court at a rather critical time in the 
history of that tribunal. What his influence 
as Chief Justice will be upon American insti- 
tutions and American development, the 
future alone can tell. Many of us feel that 
he gives promise of displaying those same 


THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE EDWARD DOUGLASS WHITE 
(November 3, 1845—May, 19, 1921) 


Jay, of New York, 
the first Chief Jus- 
tice, despite his 
judicial position, left 
America to serve as minister to England. 
No one criticized him for holding both 
offices. Later he resigned to become Gov- 
ernor of New York. Oliver Ellsworth. 
of Connecticut, the third Chief Justice. 
absented himself from the bench to go on 
various diplomatic missions. John Rutledge. 
of South Carolina, the second Chief Justice, 
was not happy in his position. Indeed, until 
1801, when John Marshall was appointed 
Chief Justice, the office was considered of 
minor, indistinct importance and the first 
three Justices of the United States, in the 
eleven years that they held the position, left 
practically no influence as such upon our 
national life. 

Yet those were years of the greatest forma- 
tive importance. It was John Marshall, who 
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served as Secretary of State for some months 
after his appointment, of course, who estab- 
lished the importance of both the Constitu- 
tion and the office. Nota profound common- 
law lawyer himself, more of a statesman 
than a jurist, nevertheless in the thirty-four 
years that he held the office—the longest 
tenure known, against which the twenty- 
seven years which Mr. White served as Jus- 


tice and Chief Jus- 


final. Taney’s mistake not only robbed him of 
much of his prestige, but cast a serious reflec- 
tion upon the court itself. His successor, Sal- 
mon B, Chase, was appointed to the office by 
the magnanimous self-abasement of Lincoln, 
who admired the qualities of his head as 
much as he suffered because of the defects 
of his heart. Chase, as Chief Justice, has 
left little impress upon America. We re- 

member him for his 





tice make a not un- 
worthy contrast— 
John Marshall bold- 
ly and yet success- 
fully carried out the 
greatest and most 
startling innovation 
in free government. 
He gave the Su- 
preme Court the 
power to annul leg- 
islation as unconsti- 
tutional, although 
the Constitution 
confers no such ex- 
press right. Was 
the implied power 
upon which Mar- 
shall’ relied an as- 
sumed power? Was 
this great addition 
to the theory of free 
government acciden- 
tal? Be that as it 
may, Marshall made 
the judiciary and the 
judicial interpreta- 








overweaning ambi- 
tion to be President, 
and for his failure to 
perceive that the po- 
sition of Chief Jus- 
tice cannot be 
viewed as a stepping 
stone to the Presi- 
dency. Of Morri- 
son R. Waite and 
Melville. W. Fuller, 
neither of them 
a powerful or excep- 
tionally impressive 
figure, though both 
conscientious and 
able patriots, little 
new can be added. 
It is apparent, 
therefore, that by 
contrast with Mr. 
White’s  predeces- 
sors, if we exclude 
John Marshall, Mr. 
Justice McKenna 
was not far from 
the truth when he 
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said in announcing 


constitution an es- HON. WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, APPOINTED LAST the vacancy in the 


sential part of our 
free government. 
He made the Supreme Court what it is to-day 
—more than a judicial tribunal—a continu- 
ous constitutional convention. 

His successor, Roger B. Taney, a South- 
erner, a Catholic, and a kindly, courteous 
gentleman like Chief Justice White, held the 
ofice for twenty-eight years. Taney in the 
early years of his service suffered by con- 
trast with his predecessor. In some branches 
of the law his opinions have had a lasting 
influence, notably in patent law. Taney had 
successfully established himself as a powerful 
justice, when aged, infirm, and unwisely 
patriotic, he felt that he could finish the 
devastating conflict between the North and 
the South over slavery by injecting an ela- 
borate judicial dictum in the Dred Scott case, 
which he expected the nation to accept as 





MONTH CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


office to the Bar, “I 
make full admission, 
in assured prophecy, of the abilities of those 
who will succeed him, yet considering his 
qualities and their exercises, I dare to say 
that, as he has attained, he will forever keep 
a distinct eminence among the Chief Justices 
of the United States.” Indeed, the late Chief 
Justice’s opportunities were unusual. The 
influence of the Supreme Court upon our 
American life has grown increasingly more 
manifest, and the opportunities afforded Mr. 
Chief Justice White when he came to the 
bench were greater than those of any of his 
predecessors, with the exception of John 
Marshall, over a hundred years before. 

The historian of the future will probably 
say that at the time Mr. White was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice, the Supreme Court, as 
well as the entire judiciary in America, was 
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passing through the most distinct crisis in its 
history. The public had become suddenly 
distrustful of our courts and resented the 
absolute power of the judicial veto. Recall 
of judges as well as recall of judicial deci- 
sions was one of the flaming issues of the day. 
Indeed, antagonism to the power of judges 
was one of the basic creeds of a nascent poli- 
tical faith. The Ives decision by the New 
York Court of Appeals, holding the work- 
ingmen’s compensation laws of New York 
unconstitutional, had made a profound and 
dismal impression upon a nation whose pulse 
was quickened by the aspiration for social 
justice. Many thoughtful students of our 
constitutional government felt that the Su- 
preme Court had reached its zenith and that 
tumult and decline alone lay ahead. 

Indeed, Mr. Taft, who appointed Mr. 
White, at the time of the appointment was 
struggling ardently and courageously to 
maintain the supremacy of the judiciary. He 
refused to admit Arizona to the Union by 
exercising his veto, because of the provision 
contained in its constitution for the recall 
of judges. It will be remembered that Ari- 
zona took out the offensive clause, became a 
State, and defiantly put the clause back into 
the constitution again by popular vote. 
Colorado was providing for the recall of 
judicial decisions by a constitutional pro- 
vision, which has lately been held unconsti- 
tutional by its own Supreme Court, without 
public comment or public complaint. Some- 
thing like twelve States inserted provisions 
in their constitutions for the recall of judges. 
And yet, suddenly, this issue, which many 
held so menacing, and which was so urgently 
and so passionately advocated, has ceased to 
interest or harass the public. What pro- 
duced the change? 

Simply the tact, moderation, and abnega- 
tion of power, which the Supreme Court 
has manifested in its decisions beginning 
about the time when Mr. White became 
Chief Justice. The future student of our 
Government will speak of the great read- 
justment which the Supreme Court has made 
in our constitution. The Fourteenth and 
Fifth Amendments to the Constitution have 
been so modified in their meaning that prac- 
tically any plan of social advance or social 
justice—workingmen’s compensation, limita- 
tion of hours of employment, blue-sky legis- 
lation, rent laws—has been upheld as valid. 
The recent case of Hirsch v. Block, wherein 
the rent laws of New York State and the 
District of Columbia were upheld, despite 
the startling, burning dissenting opinion of 


the minority, indicates the great alteration 
which has been made in our Constitution. 
Had the Supreme Court in its interpretation 
of the Fourteenth and Fifth Amendments 
blocked these schemes of social advance, it 
is difficult to say what changes would: have 
been brought about in our constitutional fab- 
ric. The eleven years that Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice White held his high office have indeed 
been years of paramount importance, not 
only to the history of the Supreme Court, but 
to the basis of our Government as well. 


II 


Before indicating the part that Chief Jus- 
tice White had in this difficult period ot 
adjustment, a glimpse of his life may not be 
out of place. 

Like his successor, the late Chief Justice 
came from a family with a remarkable back- 
ground of achievement and judicial tradi 
tion. One of Mr. Taft’s forebears was « 
New England judge. His father held the 
office of Supreme Court Justice in Ohio, 
Attorney General of the United States, and 
Secretary of War. James White, the grand- 
father of the late Chief Justice, was a judge 
of western Louisiana, while Edward White. 
the Chief Justice’s father, served his State 
both as Congressman and Governor. In 
Parish Lafourche, Louisiana, Edward Doug- 
lass White was born on November 3, 1845. 
Unlike the present Chief Justice, he came 
not of English, but of Franco-Romanic 
stock. He received his education at vari- 
ous Roman Catholic Jesuit institutions, and 
at the age of sixteen years left college tc 
enlist as a private in the Confederate Army. 
On the fall of Port Hudson in 1863, short- 
ly after Grant took Vicksburg, he was mace 
a prisoner. When the war was over, h: 
went into politics, as every Southerner had 
to do during the period of reconstruction, 
but also studied law. After he had _prac- 
ticed law several years with eminent suc- 
cess, he was appointed a member of the 


‘Supreme Court of Louisiana. 


Like Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State. 
who fought race-track gambling so vigor- 
ously, Mr. White early in life identified him- 
self with a great moral issue, the abolishment 
of the Louisiana lottery, against which he 
fought passionately. When one considers 
how common the lottery is in Europe and 
among our own Latin-American republics, 
the vigor and warmth of Mr. White’s am- 
bition is all the more-noteworthy. Largely 
as a result of his successful fight against the 
lottery, he was elected to the United States 
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Senate in 1891. During these years, in 
addition to being in politics, a successful 
lawyer, and a jurist, the late Chief Justice 
was interested in the sugar plantations of 
his native State, being a successful planter. 
Indeed, one of the outstanding achievements 
of his short career in the United States 
Senate was his successful protection of the 
Louisiana sugar interests despite the free- 
trade tariff which his party adopted. In 
1893 President Cleveland, who had tried to 
fill the vacancy on the Supreme Court aris- 
ing from the death of Mr. Justice Blatch- 
ford of New York, by appointing a New 
York man, and then a second, both of whom 
the Senate would not accept, suddenly and 
dramatically turned to the extreme South 
for his appointee, naming Mr. White. This 
nomination was immediately confirmed by 
the Senate. 


Versed in the French Law 


Mr. Justice White brought to the Su- 
preme Court a wide knowledge of the civil 
law based upon the code of Napoleon which 
prevails in Louisiana. His college training 
developed in him a sharp sense of logic that 
was an unfailing aid in his judicial career. 
Despite his familiarity with Roman law, he 
oddly seldom turned to civil or Roman prece- 
dents. Thus he created no antagonism 
among our common-law lawyers who, as 
in the days of Coke and Littleton, look upon 
the civil law with suspicion. He was, of 
course, a fluent master of French as well as 
of Latin, and was drenched with the French 
culture of his native State. 

Chief Justice White in his personality 
manifested an unfailing graciousness and 
courtesy, a kindly consideration and urban- 
ity, which we associate with the South, and 
particularly with France. He was always 
one of the most popular men in Washing- 
ton. At Bar Association meetings through- 
out the country he unfailingly made a 
marked and genial impression. He was ever 
democratic in his instincts. A confirmed 
pedestrian, he might frequently have been 
seen strolling through the streets of Wash- 
ington, wearing a soft hat, greeting his 
friends with a cordial wave of his hand— 
a neighborly American, happy to be among 
his friends. In appearance he was particu- 
larly striking. If the novelists’ phrase “a 
large jowled man” could be applied to any- 
one, it must be the late Chief Justice. His 
figure was erect and pleasing; and there 
was always about him that subtle mingling 
of dignity and humility which is everywhere 


the high attribute of nature’s gentleman. 

Unfortunately, Chief Justice White did 
not acquire from his French training a 
quality which always endears the judge to 
the bar—a lucid, precise, sharp style. Law- 
yers warmly admire a judge who can state 
his conclusions so clearly that those who hur- 
ry may understand. In glancing over Chief 
Justice White’s career, we must be frank. 
Many lawyers speak somewhat unkindly of 
his decisions because in form they tend to 
be involved and opaque. The French, as 
well as the Romans, are noted for the pre- 
cision, lucidity, and delicate terseness with 
which they write. Roman law is memorable 
for the sharp-cut clearness with which it is 
stated. Though intimately familiar with the 
tongue and literature of both peoples, Mr. 
Chief Justice White—and may one say that 
the present Chief Justice manifests some of 
the same defects?—wrote in an involved 
manner. His first opinion, written in the 
Seeberger case (153 United States 32), 
which involved an insignificant question of 
tariff interpretation, as to whether or not 
scrap tobacco was manufactured tobacco, be- 
gins with a periodic sentence. His last opin- 
ion likewise begins with a periodic sentence. 
The Chief Justice was fond of a long sen- 
tence, after the Teutonic rather than the 
French manner—the thought suspended until 
the end. 

Mr. White did not possess a masterly in- 
stinct for the use of the written word. Yet 
he did not indulge in judicial proverbs or epi- 
grammatic turns of language which usually 
create legal confusion. A judicial epigram 
often conceals a world of obscurity. The 
late Chief Justice was always anxious to 
state frankly and definitely what he con- 
cluded was the law—witness his protest in 
the Prohibition cases where the Supreme 
Court simply announced its conclusions, Yet 
all this is merely a matter of form, not of 
substance. 

Mr. Chief Justice White, on the other 
hand, had a prodigious and remarkable mem- 
ory. It is probably because of his reliance 
upon his memory, which enabled him to dic- 
tate many of his opinions, that he showed so 
slender a feeling for style. It was his cus- 
tom, often in announcing his opinions, to 
repeat his decisions word by word, including 
citations, without reference to the written 
opinion—indeed a remarkable and almost 
unbelievable feat. He had at his finger tips 
all the precedents and decisions of the court, 
and his unfailing sense of logic made it ‘pos- 
sible for him to interpret and understand 
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those- decisions’ with an eye for .the  eftect 
ofeach ‘additidi thereto. upon “the complete 
strueture-of our national jurisprudence. 
’The late Chief Justice was particularly 
noteworthy. in the candor with which he 
was ready to admit his error when he appre- 
ciated his mistake. Courts too often try to 
avoid a mistaken opinion by attempting. to 
distinguish it upon fragile grounds to the 
confusion of the public and the amusement 
of the Bar. Not so with Chief Justice White. 
Those familiar with the technicalities of 
mining law will remember how in one de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, involving the bristling problem of the 
extralateral right, Mr. White wrote an 
opinion in which the Supreme Court unfor- 
tunately adopted an unusual theory. The 
Mining Bar complained rather vigorously. 
When the same question came before the 
court again, the briefs clearly pointed out the 
error. The Supreme Court decided to re- 
verse itself. Mr. White wrote the second 
opinion and clearly and bluntly stated that 
the court had erred before and refused to 
adhere to the erroneous precedent. The 
candor with which Mr. White admitted the 
error made a lasting impression upon the 
Bar of the West. 

Kindly, considerate, genial, the Chief Jus- 
tice was able with great success to preside 
over a court in which there were at times 
sharp and wide differences of opinion. Be- 
cause of his skill and vigor in administration 
he established a record as Chief Justice which 
does not appear in the published reports. 
One of his greatest achievements was the 
persistence with which he speeded up the 
work of the court and reduced the list of 
pending cases. In America we are too much 
inclined to associate delay and procrastina- 
tion with the judiciary. Somehow we feel 
that these qualities are innate in the law. 
The Supreme Court of the United States is 
always overburdened with litigation. Some 
of it, like the allotment of rights among the 
Indians, and accident cases under the Federal 
Compensation Act, are not of great impor- 
tance. The great bulk of the litigation, how- 
ever, involves principles of law and states- 
manship of the most far-reaching influence. 
With the court divided on important cases, 
delay seems difficult to overcome. Yet Chief 
Justice White has been successful in so 
speeding up the work of the court that liti- 
gation, after it comes to the Supreme Court, 
is decided. in an impressively short time. 
The court has set a most admirable example 
for the judiciary of the entire country to 
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_emulate: ¢ Aside. from. written. opinions,’ this 








iifluenceofsChiefegustice White on the ad- 
ministrative work. of his office is»one,of_ his 
genuine. claims to. distinct eminénce. among 
our Chief ins ; 
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The work of a Justice of the Supreme 
Court inthe writing of opinions is in reality 
the erection: of a perpetual monument to his 
memory. Appellate judges well feel that 
they slowly erect in their decisions, which 
lay down principles of law and conduct for 
the generations to come after, an abiding, 
well-nigh imperishable memorial. And in 
the case of a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, where so much of the 
work involves statesmanship and the adjust- 
ment of conflicting, political tendencies and 
instincts, the achievement a judge leaves be- 
hind in his decisions is more profound and 
significant than the public appreciates. 

For our judiciary must lead a cloistered 
and sequestered life. Since they are sup- 
posed to hold with passionless hands the scales 
of justice and read the result with eyes un- 
afraid and uninfluenced by the tumult below, 
they must keep themselves aloof and apart 
from their fellow citizens. They must move, 
as it were, upon Olympian Heights. Their 
only contact with the public is their written 
opinions which are announced in the language 
of technical scholarship. Thus their work 
is not appreciated by the public, but its 
grasped in its full import only by lawyers 
and those in public life. 

In the twenty-seven years that Mr. Jus- 
tice White sat upon the Supreme Court—a 
Chief Justice has no greater influence outside 
of administrative matters than an Associate 
Justice—he wrote about nine hundred 
opinions. The reports of the Supreme Court 
are contained in two hundred and fifty-four 
printed volumes which go back to 1790. Of 
course the number of these opinions has in- 
creased greatly in recent years. In the first 
year of the existence of the court all of the 
members together wrote only twelve opinions. 
Mr. Chief Justice White’s first opinion 
appeared in 1894 in Volume 153 of the 
reports; his last opinion does not yet appear 
in the bound volumes—the dissent in the 
Newberry case, delivered on May 2, 1921. 
Thus his name and his influence extends 
through over one-third of the printed reports. 
When it is borne in mind that most of the 
important decisions in these reports have been 
decided by a divided court it is clear how 
great an influence in this long span of years 
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TWO CHIEF JUSTICES 
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THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT AS CONSTITUTED AT THE TIME OF MR. CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE’S DEATH 
(Seated, from left to right, are: William R. Day, Joseph McKenna, Edward D. White [Chief Justice], Oliver W. 


Holmes, and 
McReynolds, and John H. Clarke) 


Mr. White has had upon our American 
life. To be sure, his influence was no greater 
than that of any other Justice who like Mr. 
White might have turned the majority in a 
different direction many a time. But his 
tenure of service was long and the force of 
his personality great. 


Chief Justice White’s Decisions 


The noteworthy decisions which Mr. 
White wrote are legion. His first important 
opinions were two dissents in the great in- 
come-tax cases of Pollack v. Farmer and 
Loan Company (157 United States 429 and 
158 United States 601), wherein the Su- 
preme Court held that without the Sixteenth 
Amendment Congress had no power to im- 
pose an income tax. This case is one of the 
outstanding, though confused, decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and covers 225 pages. Mr. 
White wrote a strong dissenting opinion 
(almost as long as his famous opinion in the 
Standard Oil case) in which he stanchly 
upheld the power of Congress to impose an 
income tax. 

In the Insular Cases (Downes v. Bed- 
well, 182 United States 244), holding that 
the flag followed the Constitution, which 
created a great deal of discussion twenty 
years ago, but have since proved to be of 


illis Van Devanter. Standing, from left to right, are: Louis D, Brandeis, Mahlon Pitney, James C. 


little importance because the star of empire 
has set in the United States, Mr. Justice 
White wrote a concurring opinion which 
occasioned, because of the vigorous insistence 
upon federal powers, considerable discussion. 

The opinions in the Income Tax Case, 
written during Mr. White’s first year on 
the bench, show how cogently he favored 
strong federal powers and that he was will- 
ing to infer those powers from a general 
purpose of the Constitution and not to limit 
the national government to those powers 
expressly given. ‘“Iwenty-five years ago this 
issue of implied or extended powers, as 
against express and carefully limited powers, 
in the Federal Government, was a paramount 
consideration in questions of constitutional 
law. Members of the Supreme Court were 
noted for their adherence to either one or 
the other view. Some people still are inclined 
to feel that this question remains of para- 
mount importance to-day. They fail to re- 
alize that the dominating question in the last 
twenty-five years has not been whether the 
States or the Federal Government shall be 
supreme, because State power has well-nigh 
collapsed, but the extent to which govern- 
ment, particularly Federal Government, may 
go in controlling the habits, the destinies, 
and the rights of the individual. To-day 
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the conflict is between individual and nation, 
not between State and nation: In child-labor 
legislation, in limitations of hours of employ- 
ment, in workingmen’s compensation prob- 
lems, in the regulation of private property 
(such as limiting of rents to be charged by 
landlords), and in the control of public utili- 
ties, the underlying question is how far may 
government go in the control of those prop- 
erty owners who are reluctant to submit to 
control. Must the employer and the employee 
submit to labor legislation despite the indi- 
viduals’ right to freedom of contract? Must 
our public utilities, our property owners, 
submit to limitation of their property rights 
by the majority? 


Exponent of Moderate Vicu's 


In all these questions Mr. Justice White 
was inclined to take the middle of the road, 
to adhere to a moderate, balanced view. 
Indeed, the historian of the future must be 
struck by the common-sense, poised attitude 
of mind which the late Chief Justice mani- 
fested in these problems. He was willing 
to recognize the rights of the community, but 
on the other hand he held no rigid views 
as to the subordination of the individual. 
He was ever in search of the golden mean. 
One can fairly say that of the members of 
the Supreme Court, Mr. White markedly 
stood between those Justices who favored a 
limitation upon governmental activities for 
the protection of individual rights and those 
who were inclined to feel that the welfare 
of the community was paramount. Thus, 
his influence was in many cases decisive, and 
many of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
swung as his mind and that of one or two of 
his colleagues moved. In addition to this 
instinct for the middle course, there was 
one outstanding quality manifest in his de- 
cisions. He was a sound business man and 
his decisions affecting business, whether it be 
trading in cotton futures, or in interpreta- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, showed 
a common-sense, cautious business point of 
view, hostile to bare theory and to rigid 
rules, and have been singularly upheld and 
~'ndicated by the course of time. 

If the career of Mr. Taft makes possible 
a prophecy as to his judicial attitude, does 
it not seem clear that he is likely to manifest 
somewhat the same qualities? Mr. Taft has 
always shown a sound comprehension of 
business necessity and the need of accepting 
the practical. And he has tended to keep to 
the middle of the road. As President he 
was held by many to be a conservative and 
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standpatter, yet time has shown that he was 
cautious more than reactionary and mod- 
erate rather than conservative. The liberal 
who seeks the golden mean will always be 
assailed from both sides. In internal aftairs 
the radicals called Mr. Taft reactionary and 
overcautious; in foreign affairs, particu- 
larly concerning the League of Nations, he 
has been accused of being impractical, radical, 
visionary. 

In Chief Justice White’s last opinion, his 
dissent in the Newberry case, he wrote a 
careful protest against the holding of the 
majority, not because he felt that a new trial 
should not be granted—indeed, he pointed 
out that there had been salient and grave 
errors committed by the lower court—but 
because he could not accept the views of the 
majority to the effect that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had no right to control State pri- 
maries for the election of Senators. Here 
he clearly favored federal power. 


Upholder of Federal Power 


In two of his less noted opinions, and yet 
among his most significant decisions (Guinn 
v. United States, 238 United States 347; 
Myers v. Anderson, 238 United States 368), 
he held that the “Grandfather Clause” in 
the constitution of Oklahoma and a similar 
Maryland statute were in violation of the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. By the Grandfather Clause ingenious 
Southern lawyers had provided that literacy 
should be a qualification as to the right to 
vote, and then attempted to make the test 
apply to negroes only, by providing that an 
exception should be made of those descended 
from ancestors holding the voting power in 
1866. Mr. Justice White disliked the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, as a Southerner would, 
yet calmly wrote an opinion which estab- 
lished for all time the impossibility of avoid- 
ing the constitutional guarantee of equal 
rights for the negro. It is indeed a tribute 
to those who fought in the Civil War that 
a Southern soldier could accept the new 
order of things so gracefully as did Chiet 
Justice White. And here again, he upheld 
the Federal power. So, too, in his powerful 
decision upholding the Selective Draft Law 
(245 United States 366) he routed those who 
felt that the Federal Government did not 
have the power to create an army. 

In the National Bank case (244 United 
States 416), Chief Justice White extended 
to a remarkable degree the early holding of 
John Marshall that the Federal Govern- 
ment had implied banking powers, by decid- 
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ing that not only did the Federal Govern- 
ment have power to create banking corpora- 
tions but that the Federal Government could 
ilso empower such corporations to act as 
trustees and executors. In the National 
Prohibition Cases (253 United States 350), 
the late Chief Justice thought that the Su- 
preme Court should not announce merely 
its conclusions, but also its reasons for those 
‘onclusions, and upheld vigorously the power 
of the Federal Government to control in- 
toxicating liquors, 

So, too, in the case of corporations doing 
in interstate business, the opinions written 
oy Mr. Chief Justice White emphatically 
deny the States a right to prevent corpora- 
tions from access to the Federal Courts or to 
deprive such corporations from the right of 
immunity from State oppression (Mo. Pac. 
Ry. Co. v. Larrabee, 234+ United States 459; 
Harrison v. S. F. R. R., 232 United States 
318). In the case involving the portion of 
the debt of Virginia to be assumed by West 
Virginia (Va. v. W. Va., 234 United States 
118), Mr. Chief Justice White wrote a 
monumental opinion, establishing the rela- 
tionship between the States and the rights of 
the Federal Government over the individual 
States. So, too, in considering the power 
ot Congress to. take over complete control 
ot the telephones and railroads of the country, 
Chief Justice White wrote two vital opinions 
which left no question as to the necessity of 
State officials accepting to the fullest extent 
the high powers of Congress (No. Pac. Ry. 
Co. v. No. Dakota, 250 United States 135; 
Dakota Cen. Tel. Co. v. So. Dakota, 250 
United States 163). 

In various decisions construing the power 
ot the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. 
Chief Justice White clearly upheld and ex- 
tended the power of Congress over Inter- 
state Commerce, and did much to define the 
powers of the Commission under existing 
statutes. His opinion in the Intermountain 
Rate Case (234 United States +76) definitely 
established the outer lines of conflict in the 
much vexed question of the short and long 
haul. Indeed, in giving Congress complete 
power over Interstate Commerce in the de- 
cision of Wilson v. New (243 United States 
332), the late Chief Justice effectively lim- 
ited—some may say, destroyed—the powers 
ot the individual. 

Unquestionably, the opinion on Wilson v. 
New by the late Chief Justice is the most 
important opinion that he wrote in his judi- 
cial career, as it is probably the most im- 
portant decision by the Supreme Court in the 


last three decades. In that case the Supreme 
Court held that Congress had power to 
regulate the hours of labor for railroad em- 
ployees, although the form of the statute 
effectively stipulated an increased rate in pay 
as a result of the limitation. It was gener- 
ally felt that the Adamson Act was so. violent 
an encroachment upon the rights of the rail- 
roads as property-owners that it would be 
held in violation of the Fifth Amendment, 
which provides that no person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law. The decision of the court 
was remarkably close; four judges dissenting 
vigorously, four judges, including Mr. Chiet 
Justice White, upholding the act for the rea- 
sons stated in the court’s opinion, and one 
Justice writing a concurring opinion uphold- 
ing the Act, which turned the scales. 

Yet when it came to the case of Hirsch v. 
Block (not yet in the published volumes), 
and the court went still further and held 
that a State and the Federal Government 
had a right to fix the rents to be charged for 
the most private of private property—resi- 
dential buildings—Mr. Chief Justice White 
was one of the four judges urgently dissent- 
ing. It is thus apparent how his mind tended 
to move in the center of the channel. He 
could accept complete control of the Gov- 
ernment over railroads, yet he was unwill- 
ing to go so far as to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment the same power over private prop- 
erty in which the public has no right of use. 

When it came to the conflict of individual 
and State, the late Chief Justice likewise 
avoided extreme views. He was circumspect, 
and though his attitude at times may seem 
inconsistent, that was the inevitable result of 
attempting to attain a balanced position. 

In the famous Adair Case (208 United 
States 161) and the Coppage Case (236 
United States 1), the late Chief Justice. con- 
curred in the decision of the court, holding: 
statutes unconstitutional which forbid em- 
ployers to discharge employees because of 
membership in labor unions. In the famous 
Hatters’ case (208 United States 274+), Mr. 
Chief Justice White joined with the ma- 
jority in holding that the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act applied to labor unions attempt- 
ing to force manufacturers to unionize their 
shops under penalty of a boycott. 

Yet on the question of hours of employ- 
ment and workingmen’s compensation, the 
Chief Justice tended the other way. In the 
famous Lochner Case (198 United States 
45) holding unconstitutional a law pro- 
hibiting more than ten hours of work in 
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bakeries, the late Chief Justice joined in 
Justice Harlan’s vigorous dissenting opinion, 
which was one of the earliest attempts to 
set forth health considerations as found in 
economic and medical reports. But in Bunt- 
ing v. Oregon (243 United States 426), Mr. 
Chief Justice White dissented from the ruling 
upholding the Oregon Ten-Hour Law, be- 
cause of the provision for overtime payment, 
which he viewed not as a health law but 
as a regulation of pay. He concurred with 
the majority in the New York Central Rail- 
road Case (243 United States 188) which 
upheld the New York Compensation Act, 
thereby taking a view opposite that of the 
New York Court of Appeals. Yet he dis- 
sented from the ruling upholding the Wash- 
ington Compensation Law (Mountain Tim- 
ber Co. v. Washington, 243 United States 
219), because of the requirement that all 
employers must contribute to a compensation 
fund. 

The late Chief Justice, perhaps, is most 
famous for his decisions construing the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. Here his influence 
has been of transcendent, immediate impor- 
tance. He has greatly altered the course of 
industry. He, more than any one man of 
his generation, has been instrumental in 
limiting the interference and checking of 
business by the Government. He wrote a 
noteworthy dissent in the Northern Securi- 
ties Case (193 United States 197), holding 
that the court could not prevent Hill and 
Harriman from getting control of competing 
railroads by the device of a holding company. 
Mr. Chief Justice White’s views on trust 
questions have been justified by the passage 
of time, and to-day in the Transportation 
Act of 1920, the Federal Government is not 
only favoring, but is literally requiring a 
merger of railroads under a policy which the 
Supreme Court held against the public in- 
terest in the Northern Securities Case. In 
the Standard Oil (221 United States 1) 
and Tobacco Cases (221 United States 106), 
Chief Justice White wrote two opinions, 
soon after he became Chief Justice, wherein 
he departed from rigid theories, and held 
that the rule of reason must apply in deter- 
mining what combinations are illegal. Busi- 
ness was, he stated, too vast and uncertain 
a world to be confined within the limits of 
a simple rule. These views he vigorously 
adhered to. The Chief Justice’s opinions on 
questions of business were remarkably sound 
and by his interpretation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act he has done much to stab- 
ilize business conditions. 
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IV 

So numerous are the significant and mem- 
orable opinions written by the late Chief 
Justice that it is difficult indeed to select the 
outstanding ones. Yet throughout Mr, 
White’s entire judicial career and in all his 
decisions, certain dominating qualities reveal 
themselves. An unfailing and unflagging 
sense of logic, not angular and rigid, but 
molded and shaped by common sense and a 
felicitous sense of the practical, a sure and 
mobile instinct for the realities of business 
life which refused to convert an Anti-Trust 
Statute into a fatal noose about the throat 
of enterprise and national economy and 
growth; a genial democratic reliance upon 
the wisdom of seeking the middle of the road 
and accepting all conclusions with moderat- 
ing caution in the hope of reconciling and 
adjusting conflict rather than stifling it— 
these were the qualities of a great judge and 
a great statesman, and showed the kindly 
breadth of vision and high intellectual power 
of the late Chief Justice. A Lord Mans- 
field in business law, a John Marshall in 
statesmanship and constitutional problems, a 
capable administrator, and a patriot before 
all else—his fame is secure! 

What of the future? Perilous seas lie 
ahead. New, urgent problems press for de- 
termination. The headlong growth of the 
nation presses ever on. The new Chief Jus- 
tice surely has proved his right to the respect 
due a patriot, a genial, broad-minded lawyer, 
and a vigorous, hard-thinking student. - He 
gives every proof of displaying the same feel- 
ing for the realities of business and the same 
sense of moderation and desire for the golden 
mean and the middle course that are the 
outstanding qualities of his predecessor. The 
nation has been highly fortunate in the past 
in the Chief Justices who have presided over 
its highest court—for, once appointed, death 
only can remove—and that good fortune 
gives every assurance of continuing without 
lapse or abatement. 

In a democracy, particularly in our dem- 
ocracy, the ideal of justice is of transcendent, 
vital influence. Let justice fail and our gov- 
ernment will collapse. Of both the late 
and the present Chief Justices it can well be 
said, in the words of Mr. Justice McKenna, 
that the dominating ideal of both will be 
remembered as “a high and earnest sense of 
duty. Duty to a judge has a special 
incentive; its object is justice, and justice to 
the fullness of its definition, ‘the constant 
and perpetual wish to render to every man 
his rights.’ ” 











REMAKING THE FEDERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


BY HARLEAN JAMES 


HE tariff and the tax are not the only 

important domestic problems of govern- 
ment pressing for solution. Three related 
measures are squarely before Congress: a re- 
organization of the federal administration, a 
federal budget system, and a reclassification 
of the federal employees. 

The results which have been promised for 
reorganization have been many and varied. 
There are those who hold out glittering 
dreams of fabulous financial savings to be 
secured by the adoption of a new blue print 
which will eliminate all duplication and 
waste. Others promise a degree of efficiency 
greater than that achieved by any large pri- 
vate corporation in existence. Discussion has 
brought forth suggestions and ideas in 
abundance. In Washington everybody has a 
fugitive plan, based on personal experience, 
which ought by all means to be incorporated. 

In the meantime bureau chiefs and their 
assistants are working under the shadow of 
impending change and in fear that the future 
will be worse than the past. For, after all— 
however perfect or imperfect the organiza- 
tion chart—the Government’s work is carried 
on by human beings. And human beings 
have a distinct preference for stability of 
employment as a basis for single-minded 
devotion to duty. It is a bit difficult for a 
government employee to keep on working en- 
thusiastically and intelligently, building for 
the future, when rumor has it that the work 
may be discontinued or assigned to unsym- 
pathetic successors. Thus reorganization is 
like a necessary operation for chronic appen- 
dicitis, which may be performed this year or 
next year, but without which the patient can 
never be well in body and before which the 
patient can never be easy in his mind. Since 
the operation must be performed, the sooner 
a neat job can be made of it the better. 

But just what are the elements of a neat 
job? What is the present muscular and 
nervous system of our present executive gov- 
ernment and how may it be made into a 
healthy organism whose members coérdinate 
in dynamic action? 


The Present Organization 

Starting with the more or less obvious 
functions of a national government which 
were recognized at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the President’s cabinet in the first 
few years of the republic became a group of 
advisers who represented the minimum essen- 
tials of national defense, foreign affairs, fis- 
cal records, and legal advice. The functions 
of these advisers as executive heads of ad- 
ministrative departments were related to, 
but not identical with, their seats in the 
cabinet. It was not until 1870 that the De- 
partment of Justice was created, although 
the Attorney General sat in the President’s 
cabinet from the first; and it was not until 
1872 that the General Post Office, tem- 
porarily continued from year to year after 
1775 and definitely set up in 1794, was 
legally established as an executive depart- 
ment, although the Postmaster General from 
1829, by invitation of the President, sat in 
the Cabinet. 

It was argued that all government being 
a bad thing, the less we had of it the better. 
Consequently we had no home department 
until 1849, when the Department of the 
Interior was created and there were trans- 
ferred to it certain activities which had been 
placed under one or another of the depart- 
ments for want of a suitable connection. 

Pioneer conditions fostered the belief in 
unhampered individual initiative in industry, 
and the political heritage of the local self- 
government principle led to a minimum of 
federal interference in the States. But the 
basic and precarious industry of agriculture 
needed help which the States could not com- 
mand, and in 1862 the post of Commissioner 
of Agriculture was created to carry on re- 
search in agriculture. The activities fostered 
by that official expanded in 1889 into the 
Department of Agriculture, with a secretary 
in the President’s cabinet; and since that 
date has developed the really great agricul- 
tural service which the United States gives 
its farmer population. In the meantime the 
shift of the population from urban to town 
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and city dwellers created a demand for a 
federal trade service, and in 1903 there was 
established a Department of Commerce and 
Labor which ten years later was separated 
into two executive departments. 

Thus in 132 years we have established ten 
executive departments with ten “secretaries” 
sitting in the President’s cabinet, with over 
700,000 civil employees stationed in various 
parts of the United States, who report to 
nearly 200 bureaus and _ divisions. In 
addition, there are more than forty inde- 
pendent boards and commissions reporting 
directly to the President or to Congress, em- 
ploying nearly 20,000 persons. None of these 
commissioners sits in the President’s cabinet. 
In many cases the terms of office are not 
coincident with the change of administra- 
tions, and on some boards there is express 
provision for minority party representation. 
In nearly all commissions consecutive service 
is made sure by arrangement of terms of 
office. The compensation of some of these 
officials is greater than that of a cabinet sec- 
retary. 


Pending Bills 


There are pending bills to create new de- 


partments of education, public _ health, 
federal highways, aeronautics, land and 
natural resources, conservation, mines, pub- 
lic works and public lands, and pub- 
lic welfare. The McCormick bill pro- 
viding for a comprehensive regrcuping of 
bureaus—including conversion of the De- 
partment of the Interior into a Department 
of Public Works and the creation of a De- 
partment of Public Welfare—was pending 
at the close of the last session of Congress. 
The Smith-Towner bill of last session, to 
create a Department of Education, was dis- 
cussed in the February Review oF REVIEWS. 
Since then it has been redrafted to meet some 
of the objections of its opponents. 

Senator Kenyon reintroduced at this ses- 
sion his bill to create a Department of Social 
Welfare. Meanwhile Brigadier-General 
Sawyer, at the President’s request, has made 
an informal survey of the services which 
might be grouped in a new Department of 
Public Welfare. He incorporated into his 
plans most of the recommendations of the 
Dawes committee of eleven appointed by the 
President to recommend the best means for 
serving the veterans. During hearings on the 
Kenyon bill, General Sawyer presented to 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor the plans he had drawn with the 


approval of the President; and Senator Ken- 
yon redrafted his bill to conform to the 
President’s desires; but the objections ad- 
vanced to the bill by the health and educa- 
tion groups who desired separate depart- 
ments have, apparently, prevented the bill 
from being reported out of committee. 


Agencies at Work 


There are various agencies at work to 
bring about reorganization. A number of 
public-spirited committees have contributed 
valuable research. The United States Bu- 
reau of Efficiency has already made a com- 
plete chart of existing departments with 
suggested new alignments. The McCormick 
bill of last session followed this arrangement 
very closely. 

Congress last session created a Joint 
Committee on Reorganization, consisting of 
Senators Smoot, Wadsworth and Harrison 
and Representatives Reavis, Temple and 
Moore. It may be recalled that Senator 
Smoot has long had in mind the reorganiza- 
tion of the executive departments and that 
he introduced into the Senate a resolution to 
create the joint committee. On the House 
side Representatives Reavis and Moore in- 
troduced resolutions into the last Congress 
after preliminary surveys which showed ap- 
parent duplications and divided authority. 
On the authorization of Congress Presi- 
dent Harding has since appointed as a 
representative of the Executive, Mr. Walter 
F. Brown of Toledo. Mr. Brown has been 
elected chairman of the committee. 

The sagacity and foresight of President 
Harding in securing from each Secretary a 
promise of full codperation in the proposed 
reorganization of the federal administration 
at the time he invited these gentlemen to en- 
ter his Cabinet now becomes apparent. The 
appointment of Mr. Brown, with authority 
to act for the Executive on the joint com- 
mittee, was only the second step in a fully- 
thought-out plan to secure effective reorgani- 
zation. The third step will be the passage 
by Congress of a bill to enact into law the 
recommendations of the joint committee. 

Although final report of the committee is 
not required until December of 1922, Mr. 
Brown has no idea of protracted treatment. 
He recognized at once the difficulty of secur- 
ing a true photograph of a going concern. 
He, therefore, set the camera for an instan- 
taneous X-ray and he desires to perform the 


‘operation on the patient before a more com- 


plicated affliction develops. 
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Mr.-Brown has announced that he and 
his committee, profiting’ by the researches 
conducted in Congress and the executive de- 
partments, will endeavor to regroup the 
federal bureaus into departments on the prin- 
ciple of major purpose. The application of 
the principle, however, is far from easy. The 
Bureau of Fisheries, with its biological func- 
tions undeniably related to the 
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principal functions of our Government, but it 
must be a sore trial to the hardy mariner. He 
must obtain his domestic charts from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, his foreign charts from the 
Navy Department, and his nautical almanacs from 
the Naval Observatory, and he will in some in- 
stances get sailing directions from the Army. In 
a fog he may get radio signals from both the 
Navy and Commerce, and listen for fog horns 
and look for lights and buoys provided by Com- 
merce. If he sinks, his life is saved 
by the Treasury. He will anchor 





major purpose of the Biological 
Survey in the Department of 
Agriculture and its marketing 
functions, quite as clearly re- 
lated to the major purpose of 
the Bureau of Markets probably 
destined to the Department of 
Commerce, presents a perpetual 
conundrum. 


Subject Classification 


But while the various agen- 
cies wrestle with the problem 
of reorganization there are many 
different opinions concerning 
the basis on which departments 
should be established. There 
are those who would see the 
departments, like a good library 


catalogue, divided strictly by 


subjects such. as_ education, 
health, commerce, transporta- 
tion, foreign affairs, defense, 
and fiscal affairs. Thus the 
present Children’s Bureau 
would break up into children’s 
health work in a new health 





at the direction of the Army, who 
rely on the Treasury to enforce 
their will. His boilers and life 
boats are inspected by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; his crew is 
certificated by one bureau in Com- 
merce, signed off in the presence 
of another, and inspected at sail- 
ing by the Treasury and on arrival 
by the Department of Labor. 


Huge Service Departments 


There are those who advo- 
cate the placing of all engineer- 
ing and construction services in 
a single department. This idea 
is opposed by others, who claim 
that a huge construction de- 
partment—which would build 
post offices for the Post Office 
Department, custom houses for 
the Treasury, bridges for the 
War Department, docks for 
the Navy, and schools for the 
Indians—is no more practicable 
or justified than a huge sten- 
ographic department or an ex- 








department and children’s 
school work in an education de- 
partment—leaving, it would 
seem, the general welfare of 
children to take care of itself. 
The supposition is that human 
needs which do not classify 
under subject-head departments would not 
be cared for by the federal departments. It 
is perhaps forgotten that until the Children’s 
Bureau focused attention on the child as a 
unit, the needs of children (indeed their 
rights) were not recognized, much less met. 

These considerations have played their 
part in creating another school of thought by 
which human need and human convenience 
are made the test of federal service. Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, in his speech before the 
National Engineer Council in Philadelphia, 
called attention to the human inconvenience 
in the present scattered aids to navigation— 


not [said Mr. Hoover] by any means one of the 
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(Representing the Presi- 
dent on the Congressional 
Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion, and chosen chairman 
of the committee) 


tensive accounting department 
which would write letters or 
keep books for all the other 
departments. 

Certain engineers have advo- 
cated a Department of Public 
Works which should include 
all public works. Others be- 
lieve that in the new Department of Public 
Works construction activities should be 
limited to agencies where the executive 
authority for their use is also placed squarely 
in the Department of Public Works. They 
believe it is entirely within the realm of possi- 
bility that if the Government should assemble 
construction or purchase of supplies into huge 
service departments, it may have the same 
experience as the railroads. It is said that 
the consolidation of railroads proceeded to a 
point where it was found necessary arbi- 
trarily to divide the roads into operating sec- 
tions, and -before the war it had come to 
be pretty generally recognized that about 
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seven thousand miles of road were all that 
could be economically handled as a unit. 

So if it should transpire that the Govern- 
ment’s construction activities or supply pur- 
chases exceeded in volume an economic work- 
ing unit it might well be that functional 
divisions rather than arbitrary groupings 
should be observed. There are some who go 
further and say, especially as regards con- 
struction, that it is bad administration for 
construction engineers to report to one cabi- 
net secretary when the technical users of the 
finished product report to another. They 
point to construction for national defense as 
a case in view. ‘These predict a circumlocu- 
tion system of delay which might easily rival 
the famous case of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce. 

The answer seems to be that as yet we 
have not discovered the point up to which 
consolidation of Government services will 
prove useful. 


New Subject Departments 


Organized educators and many medical 
men follow the example of some engineers 
and advocate separate departments of educa- 
tion and public health. Certainly the two 
subjects are of paramount importance, and if 
creating separate departments will serve the 
people in these lines the departments ought 
to be created. Some physicians and some 
educators believe that better results will be 
achieved if public health and education are 
united with social service into a single de- 
partment of public welfare. ‘They contend 
that, in general, public health, education, and 
social service are not dispensed to the people 
by the federal government directly but rather 
through State, county, and city government. 
For this reason, and because there seem to 
be certain advantages in providing for pro- 
fessional heads of these technical services who 
will hold over from one administration to 
another, many believe that the interests of 
the people will be better conserved by estab- 
lishing professional standards of leadership 
in each subject, under a single cabinet secre- 
tary who, in the nature of our government by 
parties, will change with the administration. 


Independent Agencies 


Then there is the problem of what inde- 
pendent agencies should be absorbed into 
the regular government departments. It has 
been suggested that because the Federal 
Trade Commission deals with commerce it 
should be absorbed by the Department of 
Commerce, Not so, say others. The Depart- 
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ment of Commerce is a service department 
to promote and foster trade. The Federal 
Trade Commission is to investigate and 
recommend legislation that trade may con- 
form to the general welfare. The responsi- 
bility and inevitable criticism inherent in in- 
vestigations should be borne by a board, and 
should not be placed on a single cabinet officer 
who at the same time is trying to establish 
helpful relations with trade and who must 
administer certain trade services. 

It seems that the principle that regulatory 
functions should be administered by a board 
or commission is fairly well recognized. For 
this reason the Civil Service Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
Federal Reserve Board will probably remain 
independent agencies reporting directly to 
the President. 


Alleged Duplication 


There is doubtless a degree of duplica- 
tion of activities in the federal government ; 
but this is many times more apparent than 
real. It is probably true, as Congressman 
Reavis stated on the floor of the House, that 


there are nineteen different commissions and. 


bureaus engaged in the building of good 
roads and twenty-one scattered through the 
Government engaged in mapping and sur- 
veying; yet it is not supposed that they were 
all building the same roads or mapping and 
surveying the same land with the same types 
of maps. Consequently, even if these road- 
building and map-making activities were all 
combined, as perhaps they should be, it might 
turn out that there was no money saving, that 
the reduction in overhead would be more 
than offset by the lost motion of a large ser- 
vice bureau arbitrarily subdivided to meet the 
nineteen or twenty special needs which the 
present bureaus were created to meet. 

It may also be that there are many in- 
stances in the government service such as 
that quoted by Mr. Good—where 2 ten- 
thousand-dollar leather-testing machines were 
purchased by the government, one by the 
Bureau of Standards and one by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, for a combined use 
of hardly one-twentieth of the time. But it 
is conceivable that some of the duplications 
of equipment are warranted by the service 
they give. 

At any rate, the moral of this discussion is 
that we may confidently expect a more con- 
venient and a more efficient alignment of 
services than we have now, but that it is a 
fallacy to expect that any system of regroup- 
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ing the services will accomplish the benefits 
of all the different systems combined. Money 
saved by central purchase may be spent in 
distribution, as in the case of an army con- 
struction engineer on the Mexican ‘border 
who found it necessary to travel two hun- 
dred miles in one direction to find the steam 
shovel which was stored as “buckets—steam 
shovel” with “buckets—water,” and three 
hundred miles in another direction to dis- 
cover the cable which was stored as rope, 
before he could assemble a steam-shovel. 

Mr. Walter F. Brown as Reorganizer 

The principle of major purpose, it may 
be seen, does not furnish a slide-rule answer 
to every problem; and Mr. Brown and his 
committee would experience many difficul- 
ties in finding the proper place for every 
service even if they were free from the pres- 
sure of public and private opinion. As the 
committee settled down to work it seemed 
for a time—a very short time—that the plan 
for reorganization might founder on the 
rocks that have wrecked previous efforts. 
President Harding had secured the _ co- 
operation of department heads, but great 
activity developed among some of the bureau 
chiefs to influence members of Congress to 
oppose recommendations concerning _ their 
bureaus. In this emergency, President Hard- 
ing, at a Cabinet meeting on June 14, asked 
the heads of departments to notify bureau 
chiefs in their respective departments that 
“any effort on the part of those in Govern- 
ment service to influence Congress in connec- 
tion with the prospective reorganization of 
the Government administration would re- 
sult in dismissal of the offending officials.” 

Mr. Brown has called attention to the fact 
that there is a perfectly acceptable procedure 
for bureau chiefs to pursue regarding the 
status of their bureaus. They may present 
their causes before the Secretary of the de- 
partment and, with the Secretary’s approval, 
before the committee, setting forth reasons. 
Mr, Brown desires that fullest information 
be placed before the committee. 

It is recognized that by a fairly direct route 
the people of the United States have made 
Mr. Brown and the joint committee respon- 
sible for devising a definite plan of re- 
organization. No scheme will satisfy every- 
body or include all points of view. But if 
the benefits of reorganization are to be se- 
cured it will be necessary to agree on some 
plan. Mr. Brown has explained that bureaus 
will not be arbitrarily shifted about. Think- 


ing beyond the first test of major. purpose, 
when knotty questions presented themselves, 
it has been the endeavor of the committee to 
find a principle of distinction which was 
sound and then to apply that principle to 
the assignment of bureaus or parts of bureaus. 


A Department of National Defense 


It seems most probable that the War aad 
Navy Departments, as suggested by the 
President, will be united into a Department 
of National Defense, though it is quite im- 
probable that the Air Service will be set up as 
a separate division at the present time. ‘The 
new Department of National Defense will 
undoubtedly be divested of the civil functions 
now performed by the War or Navy Depart- 
ments. The Department of the Interior will 
probably be divided into two main divisions— 
Public Domain and Public Works. A Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs which will take over 
the administration of the Virgin Islands, 
Samoa, and Guam from the Navy, that of 
the Philippines and Porto Rico from the 
War Department, and retain the adminis- 
tration of Hawaii, will probably be organ- 
ized under the Public Domain in the De- 
partment of the Interior, though there are 
some arguments for placing it in the De- 
partment of State. Alaska will probably be 
administered by a separate bureau under 
Public Domain. The Department of Com- 
merce will probably inherit the life-saving 
stations from the Coast Guard, now in the 
Treasury, the Patent Office, from the De- 
partment of the Interior, Rivers and Har- 
bors and Canals from the War Department, 
and the marketing activities now performed 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

The Treasury would probably lose the 
Secret Service and Prohibition Enforcement 
to Justice, the Public Health and War Risk 
to Public Welfare, the Coast Guard to Com- 
merce, and the Navy, and Public Buildings 
to Public Works. Indian Affairs may be 
assigned to Public Welfare, from Interior. 
Immigration and Naturalization may go to 
Public Welfare, from Labor; but there is 
a definite plan to strengthen the Department 
of Labor in the industrial field by a bureau 
of investigation and public information. 


A Department of Public Welfare 


‘The proposed Department of Public Wel- 
fare is perhaps the most distinct innova- 
tion. Its plan is not unlike the suggestion 
made in the Review or Reviews for Febru- 
ary, 1919, for a new Department of Civic 
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Economy. It would be composed of four 
distinct services, each under an assistant sec- 
retary. These would be education, public 
health, social service, and veteran service ad- 
ministration. 

_ It should be eile’, however, that of 
$526,000,000 appropriated for 1922 for bu- 
reaus which may be included in the new De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 98 per cent. 
would go for soldier relief, thirty-eight one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent. for civilian health, 
1. 7 per cent. for civil education and five one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent. for social service. 
This alignment might conceivably smother 
the civil welfare which it was to promote. 

A welfare department should have great 
possibilities if the secretary has the qualities 
which will inspire codperation, resist spe- 
cial influence, and provide driving-force to 
set the divisions fairly on their feet. A 
specialist in any one of the subjects is 
likely to be looked upon with suspicion by 
the other services. President Harding sug- 
gested during the campaign that a woman 
might well fill the new Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. If the right woman can be 
found there would develop a great oppor- 
tunity for putting into government adminis- 
tration the standards which progressive 
women have advocated for years. 

In general the Joint Committee on Re- 
organization has held that its function was 
to redistribute the present bureaus and not to 
recommend the creation of new activities. 
One departure may be made from this 
guiding principle. It has been recognized 
for some years that the burdens placed upon 
the President have increased out of all pro- 
portion to the assistance which has been pro- 
vided for him. It is more than probable that 
the post of executive secretary or assistant 
to the President will be created, such official 
to be furnished with a suitable staff. This 
position, of course, would develop into a most 
important one, if properly handled, and 
would probably command a salary in excess 
of that of Cabinet officers. 


The Possibility of Money-Saving 


Will the great good promised by reorgan- 
ization reduce appropriations of money re- 
quired for the government? Since only about 
20 per cent. of the total appropriations go 
into the civil service, the possibilities of 
money-saving in the civil departments are 
limited to amounts within that 20 per cent. 
It is in the consclidation of the War and 
Navy Departments, which receive 23 per 
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cent. of this year’s appropriations, that the 
advocates of reorganization hope to make 
the most substantial savings. Thosé who 
face the problem squarely have grave doubts 
whether any enormous sums will be saved. by 
reorganization, though they believe ‘in~it ‘for 
its own sake, and they concede that the mak- 
ing of the budget will be greatly simplified 
because of reorganization. 

But even a better government service will 
not be secured by a reorganization plan 
which makes concessions to vested and..en- 
trenched interests. No government employee, 
great or humble, has any inherent or acquired 
right to a government job. If the best in- 
terests of the people as a whole are conserved 
by retiring a large number of government 
employees to private life there is only one 
course to pursue. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, which operates in ordinary times to 
minimize political turnover, will be handi- 
capped when it comes to retiring government 
employees. It will only be by the exercise 
of the utmost fairness and courage that ex- 
ecutive heads can hold for the government 
the most efficient employees during the 
process of consolidation of bureaus. 

On the other hand, if the Joint Commit- 
tee on Reorganization maintains an impartial 
and judicial attitude, avails itself of trained 
assistants, arrives at its conclusions after 
careful deliberation and makes its recom- 
mendations entirely on the basis of disinter- 
ested judgment, it has the opportunity in 
spite of honest mistakes, to render a lasting 
service to the people of the United States and 
earn a fame which will outlive any tempo- 
rary storms of protest stirred up by inter- 
ested partisans. 

There is a very distinct demand for re- 
organization of the executive departments. 
It is generally recognized that before we 
can have an efficient administration of Gov- 
ernment we must have a Government which 
can be administered efficiently. With this 
end in view, there is every indication that the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee 
will be based on scientific principles, impar- 
tially applied. There is every indication that 
the Cabinet members will accept the pro- 
posed changes in good spirit; the whole fate 
of reorganization will soon depend on Con- 
gress. Since the recommendations will be 
made by a committee composed of an execu- 
tive member and Congressional members 
from both houses and both parties, there is 
excellent reason to expect speedy action on 
the part of Congress. 
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FROM NEW YORK TO IDAHO 


A FARM COLONY OF CITY FOLK, AND THEIR MODERN CARAVAN 
BY ALBERT SHAW 


REAT movements that are destined to 

have a transforming influence must 
have their experimental beginnings. The 
practical object-lessons, in which are em- 
bodied the general aims and fundamental 
principles of such a movement, convince 
thousands of people who cannot be reached 
by theoretical arguments. When the first 
Croton aqueduct was built to carry drinking 
water to New York for distribution and 
common use, there were very few systems of 
water supply in this country or anywhere 
else. Almost no towns at that time had 
sewers. Gradually, all cities and towns 
adopted the principles, sanitary and economic, 
that called for a variety of common services 
and activities. The individual town dweller 
at length became, in the true’ sense, a member 
of a community. He was under restrictions 
as regards the uses he made of his property, 
and he was the gainer in every way by reason 
of what he surrendered of private initiative 
to the associated activities of the neighbor- 
hood. ‘Under this tremendous movement for 
the improvement of conditions in town life 
through united effort, either municipal or 
corporate, the towns and cities have become 
so attractive, and their opportunities for edu- 
cation and enjoyment have become so supe- 
rior, that they have exercised an irresistible 
magnetism and have grown in population 
with undue rapidity. It has become increas- 
ingly difficult to house the people who insist 
upon clinging to the urban communities; and 
in times of business depression it has also 
become a growingly difficult problem to find 
employment for them and to supply them 
with food. 

Meanwhile, there has been an obvious 
tendency toward the social disintegration of 
the better types of small rural communities 
not only in the old States east of the Al- 
leghanies, but also in the great common- 
wealths as far west as the Mississippi River. 

It is a transitional condition, and not a 
permanent one, to which the relative decline 
ot country villages and farming districts 
should be attributed. It is combined effort, 
under municipal policy, that is reconstruct- 
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ing our towns and improving them in almost 
every aspect. In like manner, the recon- 
struction of country life, so that it may attain 
certain desirable new standards, must, to a 
great extent, be brought about by public 
policies and by associated efforts, analogous 
in many respects to the methods by which 
life has been made wholesome and agreeable 
for town dwellers. 


Restoring the Balance Between Town and 
Country 


Although the pioneering epoch is long since 
passed in our older States, many of the char- 
acteristics of that time when our forefathers 
were subduing the wilderness have lingered 
on. The leaders of agricultural life through- 
out the country are fully aware that the 
average farmer’s independence and isolation 
are now a matter of disadvantage, although 
in the pioneer times there was little chance 
for the farmer whose self-reliance was lack- 
ing, and who was unequal to the ordeal of 
solitude and remoteness. Everywhere the 
spokesmen for farm interests and country life 
are now working to build up the local com- 
munity, in its moral and intellectual aspects 
as well as in its economic structure. Good 
roads, consolidated schools, neighborhood 
specialization in products, codperation in 
marketing, renewed interest in such features 
of neighborhood life as the country church, 
the establishment of local libraries, cultiva- 
tion of neighborhood music—all these and 
many other phases of community life are 
beginning to assume the form of a natiun- 
wide movement to redress the balance be- 
tween town and country. 

The principal task, when one analyzes this 
movement for restoring to the children of the 
country the relative advantages that were 
theirs in earlier generations, is found to lie 
in the reconstruction and improvement of old 
communities, rather than in the creation of 
new ones. Nevertheless, there is not only 
a clear need for many new communities of a 
model type as examples and object-lessons, 
but there is almost unlimited opportunity 
throughout the country. 
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MR. W. D. SCOTT, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
(Leader of a migration of families from New York 
to create a farm colony in Idaho) 


In the Mississippi Valley, where land has 
become high-priced, there are hundreds of 
thousands of. farmers who have grown com- 
paratively wealthy either through the suc- 
cessful farming of new and fertile soils, or 
through the rise in the market value of their 
acres. Many of these have retired to the 
nearest villages and towns, and to a con- 
siderable extent their lands are farmed by 
tenants “on the shares.” The sons of these 
farmers, taking some capital with them, have, 
to a considerable extent, gone farther west 
to develop cheaper lands, while scores of 
thousands of them have crossed the border 
to satisfy their land hunger in the Canadian 
Northwest. The extent to which tenant 
farming has grown in Illinois and other 
middle western States has been pointed out 
by many writers, who have regarded it as an 
alarming symptom. ‘There is, however, no 
real ground for these unfavorable conclusions. 
The tenants are farming on a prosperous 
basis, are acquiring experience and some 
capital, and will in due time become owners 
of land if ownership is what they desire. 

The thing that must be worked out in 
these middle western regions is the best plan 
upon which to secure the transition from 
the modes of pioneer farming to the perma- 
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nent kind of agriculture of the modern farm 
neighborhood. There must be less reliance 
upon distant markets, better specialization 
of farm industry, and coéperation for various 
purposes. Above all, these new farm con- 
ditions require capital—not merely to finance 
the purchase of land, but. more especially to 
provide the best working facilities, whether 
in buildings, machinery and live stock, or 
in drainage, market roads, neighborhood 
creameries, canneries, elevators, or other es- 
tablishments. Town and city improvements 
are created on the basis of long-time bonds 
with gradual repayment. ‘The transition 
from pioneer farming to highly-developed 
permanent rural industry requires ample 
capital to be repaid through long periods. 


California Farm-Colony Experiments 


It is highly advantageous, as a part of all 
this process of reviving and modernizing 
country life, to create here and there a new 
community which can be started upon the 
plans and principles of to-day, and which is 
not handicapped by the outworn methods 
and traditions of the past. It is for this 
reason that we have attached so much im- 
portance to the plans of the State of Cali- 
fornia under the leadership of Dr. Elwood 
Mead. The State finds a tract of. land ; uses 
its own experts to lay it out and. subdivide 
it; projects the neighborhood facilities; de- 
cides upon the most available kinds. of, crops; 
aids in the construction of houses and farm 
buildings as well as in the provision of 
roads, schoolhouses and so on; and then care- 
fully selects the colonists. 

The community organizes under a board 
of directors, although each farm family is 
in full ownership of its own farm. With a 
very small amount of capital of his own, the 
colonist makes his beginning, but he has the 
benefit of the immediate use of all the capital 
invested in his farm and its improvements, 
besides the benefit of expert advice and com- 
munity facilities. He has an amply long 
period of years in which to pay increments 
of the principal along with his regular pay- 
ments of interest. 

California would have rendered a great 
service to the nation, even if it had definitely 
limited its official activities in this field to the 
organizing of only two or three of these new 
farm communities. The value of the thing 
lies in the fact that, from beginning to end, 
these projects are the crystallization of the 
best available experience and knowledge. 
Great land owners in California now see 
that instead of marketing their lands in a 
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speculative spirit, haphazard, to any pur- 
chaser who happens to come along, they can 
(to far better advantage for themselves as 
well as for the country) lay out the lands 
before marketing them, with reference to 
creating an organized community. They 


find available for their purposes all the ex- 
perience of Dr. Mead and the State authori- 
ties in selecting and locating colonists. They 
see the advantages of adopting the policy of 
capitalizing improvements for the settlers, on 
the plan of long-time credits. 


A Modern Migration of Families 


A great deal of attention has been given 
by the newspapers of the country to the pic- 
turesque and romantic aspects of a migra- 
tion of families from the metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York, to create a new farm 
colony three thousand miles away in the 
State of Idaho. The leader of the move- 
ment is Mr. W. D. Scott, of Brooklyn, New 
York, a practical business man who has been 
a sales-manager for many years, and who 
came to New York originally from Minne- 
apolis. He has demonstrated his gifts of 
leadership and organization, and he _ has 
shown a very proper sense of the uses and 
value of publicity. Beginning with the im- 
pulse to leave city life and take up some 
rural pursuit, he studied the West, consulted 
several Governors and other authorities on 
western lands and conditions, and—being a 
man of the modern type thoroughly familiar 
with the kind of business success that comes 
through the grouped efforts of many people— 
he found himself inevitably moving in the 
direction of a belief in the necessity of organ- 
ized rural life. 

A man of very large capital might develop 
an immense ranch or farm, and apply to it 
the methods that succeed in other kinds of 
business; but a modern business manager of 
limited capital seizes upon the colonization 
plans and principles that have been worked 


out by men like Dr. Elwood Mead, and 
that were so eloquently urged upon Congress 
and upon the country by the late Secretary of 
the Interior, our lamented friend, Franklin 
K. Lane. 

Fortunately, Mr. Scott found exactly the 
right advisers and helpers. Foremost was 
Mr. E. T. Meredith, who, as Secretary of 
Agriculture and Mr. Lane’s colleague in 
the Wilson Cabinet, has been and is to-day 
a great authority upon all phases of farming 
and land development. In addition to being 
the head of a famous farm periodical, Mr. 
Meredith is associated with his brother in 
the Idaho Farms Development Company. 
This organization was prepared to finance 
for Mr. Scott the improvement of a tract 
of some five thousand acres of irrigated land 
in southern Idaho. 

It was the immediate interest and co- 
operation of Governor D. W. Davis of the 
State of Idaho that brought Mr. Scott into 
relationship with Mr. Meredith, and at- 
tracted him to the new irrigation project 
that was redeeming the sagebrush lands of 
the Snake River Valley. Governor Davis 
sent Idaho’s Reclamation Land Commis- 
sioner to Washington to meet Mr. Scott 
under the auspices of the United States 
Reclamation Service, where pictures, plans, 
and expert information as to climate and 
crops were placed at the disposal of the 
colony leader in a way to inspire the fullest 
confidence. Thus, although Congress did 
not pass Secretary Lane’s famous land meas- 
ure, which was so repeatedly commended in 
the pages of this Review, the new Idaho 
colony will have had some very direct re- 
lationship to the interest of the Government 
at Washington in helping to bring about 
the right kind of colonization of the lands 
that are redeemable by irrigation through 
the joint efforts of national and State 
governments. 

Mr. Scott has had 


many applications 
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THE ROUTE OF THE MODERN CARAVAN OF FARM COLONISTS, GOING WESTWARD BY AUTOMOBILE 
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from Eastern families desiring to join his 
colony, and he has been wise enough to 
select his associates with great care. It 
would be not merely quixotic but extremely 
foolish to launch such an enterprise on the 
plan of throwing it open to any applicant 
regardless of his suitability. Mr. ‘Scott has 
accepted those only who had demonstrated 
their ability to succeed in the thing that 
they were already doing, and who can com- 
mand a little capital, a minimum of about 
three thousand dollars being regarded as 
necessary. 


A Caravan of Automobiles 


The picturesque aspects of the “Modern 
Caravan,” which was to leave Borough Hall 
in Brooklyn on July 28 and to reach its 
destination in Idaho on about the 9th day of 
September, have naturally had so much pre- 
liminary publicity that the more solid and 
significant aspects of this migration might be 
overlooked. The method of the migration is, 
indeed, a matter of very proper interest. 
The tract of land that has been purchased 
will accommodate 128 families, each having 
a holding of forty acres of irrigated land. 
The new community will comprise, there- 
fore, about 600 people. The vanguard will 
include perhaps only a third of the total 
community, and the remaining two-thirds 
will await the further clearing and prepara- 
tion of land and the construction of build- 
ings. The “Caravan” consists of automo- 
biles, to each of which is attached a trailer. 
This trailer is so constructed that it opens 
up to form a canvas-covered bungalow for 
cncampment on the way. The American 
Automobile Association has helped Mr. 
Scott work out the route and will furnish 
many local pilots, while towns through 
which the Caravan will pass have made 
numerous advance offers of hospitality. New 
York will be traversed by way of Albany, 
Utica, Buffalo and Niagara Falls; the ex- 
treme western tip of Pennsylvania will be 
crossed; after which about 250 miles will 
be traversed through northern Ohio, _fol- 
lowed by asrun across Indiana and Illinois 
to Chicago or its immediate vicinity; thence 
the colonists will proceed to Clinton, dewa, 
and by way of Cedar Rapids and. Ames to 
Omaha, Nebraska. About 500° imiles* of 


travel in Nebraska will bring the Caravan. 
to Wyoming, and there will be more than” 


600 miles of travel in that mountain State. 

About 300 miles run in Idaho will bring 
the colonists to the thriving young city of 
Buhl. The people of Buhl have had the 
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wisdom and the energy to lend most ef- 
fective aid to Mr. Scott in his project, with 
the consequence that the new farm colony 
will from the start be identified in many 
ways with the progress of a thoroughly 
up-to-date young city only ten or twelve 
miles away. 

There are many cynical persons who lack 
imagination and to whom the sneer of dis- 
paragement comes readily when some ardent 
soul attempts a new thing; and these will 
ask why so much fuss should be made over 
the movement of a few city families from 
the East to a tract of land in Idaho, in view 
of the obvious fact that many millions ot 
people have in times past distributed them- 
selves across the face of this country and 
have built up a series of proud common- 
wealths, without thinking of their migration 
as a matter of public interest. 

The best answers to such cavilers would 
be given in every case by those of largest 
experience and widest information. We 
have reached a time when the old-fashioned 
way of settling the prairies under the Home- 
stead acts is a matter of history. There are 
people who remember the white canvas- 
covered “prairie schooners,” the long trails 
of wagons and horses that made their way 
from East to West. And. there are many 
people comparatively young who remember 
the crowded immigrant trains that carried 
homesteaders and settlers to Kansas, Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, and other Western 
States and Territories. Victor Murdock, in 
his new book “Folks,” gives us a graphic 
sketch or two of the pell-mell rush of people 
to take up claims when the reservations were 
opened in Oklahoma. 


_ Idaho Sets an Example 


There will still be many instances of the 
individual family migrating to the West on 
its own resources, to make its way on ranch 
or farm. But the great westward rush 
of the earlier period is a thing of the definite 
past. Mr.- Scott’s Idaho movement is a 
well-conceived .and_ carefully-executed _ in- 
stance of the new kind of land settlement 
that must lead the way toward a general 
advance in® the methods and standards of 
American. rural life. The solid basis for 
public “interest “in this migration, therefore, 
does. not lie in the westward movement of a 
group of families in automobiles with bun- 
galow trailers, although these phases also 
are well deserving of the sympathetic in- 
terest they have aroused. The importance 
of the movement lies in the Idaho end of it, 
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FROM NEW YORK TO IDAHO 
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THE FARM COLONIST’S OUTFIT, WHICH MAKES HIM INDEPENDENT OF RAILROAD AND HOTEL WHILE 
MIGRATING 3000 MILES TO IDAHO 


rather than in the Brooklyn end. We are 
emphasizing this matter in the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, not merely because we think cer- 
tain city people ought to find their way “back 
to the land,” and ought to be led by capable 
men like Mr. Scott, but chiefly because we 
believe that every State in the Union—fol- 
lowing the example of California and in- 
spired by the intelligent activity of Governor 
Davis of Idaho—should create for itself a 
new and aggressive policy for the reconstruc- 
tion of rural industry and country life. 

All experts connected with the United 
States Government’s Western irrigation 
projects now realize that the original 
reclamation policy was lacking on the side 
of its plans for the colonization of the re- 
claimed lands. Under the leadership of 
Governor Davis, Idaho is grasping the prin- 
ciple that our Western States from this time 
forth should be developed by groups and 
communities as well as by _ individuals. 
Some things can best be done by the in- 
dividual capitalist, but other things can 
be done only by com- 
bined effort on the 


a costly irrigation project. The activity 
of Governor Davis and various State ex- 
perts and local authorities has been volun- 
tary rather than in pursuance of any 
particular law, like that under which Cali- 
fornia colonies have been formed. But it 
is possible to evolve a public policy in such 
matters, even in advance of legislation; and 
Idaho in this instance is showing how the 
thing can be done. ‘That this interest on 
the part of the State of Idaho is more than 
perfunctory, or a mere expression of good- 
will, is well shown by a letter to the editor of 
this periodical received early in June from 
Mr. Frank W. Brown, Secretary to Gov- 
ernor Davis. After referring to the man- 
ner in which Mr. Scott of Brooklyn had 
communicated with numerous Western Gov- 
ernors and commercial organizations, ask- 
ing their advice in the matter of his find- 
ing a location for an agricultural colony, 
Mr. Brown’s letter proceeds as follows: 





We answered Mr. Scott’s communication by 


wire because of the fact that Idaho has large 


undeveloped agricul- 
tural resources, and all 





codperative plan. 
The development 
of the Snake River 
Valley has been pro- 
ceeding not directly 
under the Reclama- 
tion Service, but at 
the hands of a com- 
mercial corporation 
organized under the 
Carey act, and au- 
thorized to redeem a 
considerable tract of 

























of our officials have 
been giving the thought 
of colonization consid- 
erable study. We 
wished to test out Mr. 
Scott’s plan and asked 
that he come West to 
investigate certain 
lands now developed to 
the extent that they 
must have permanent 
residents. Mr. Scott 
came, and his negotia- 
tions were successful. 
He closed an_ option 
with E. T. Meredith, 








public lands through 


THE “TRAILER” AS A SLEEPING ROOM 


former Secretary of 
Agriculture under 
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President Wilson’s second term, by which he se- 
cured the rights to slightly more than 5000 acres 
of land under Mr. Meredith’s management. 

The Jand ‘has been segregated and the reservoir 
and works built under the Carey act, the State 
of Idaho setting the price at which the land may 


be sold. 
State Aid for the Farm Colonists 


Going back over the failures of those who came 
from Eastern cities to the irrigated lands of the 
West, we found the primary cause to be that 
the immigrants had very little capital, and over- 
invested in lands on which the water was yet 
to be put. In other words, they could not begin 
soon enough to get an income. 

In assisting Mr. Scott this was kept in mind; 
and the two necessary things for success, outside 
of the personal habits and characteristics of the 
immigrant himself, have been arranged for. The 
water is on the land now in plenty. Every fam- 
ily must have capital sufficient to carry them to 
the point where they will commence to get a little 
from their land. 

Briefly, the State is cooperating by advice and 
activity to assure: Completed irrigation works; 
good land; employment of experts to teach set- 
tlers how to farm; employment of experts to teach 
housewives farm housekeeping; sufficient capital; 
plans for houses, a small comfortable unit to be 
built at once, completed house in three years from 
earnings; community use of machinery; provid- 
ing vegetable gardens of sufficient amount of 
vegetables so they may be canned for use of im- 
migrant families during the winter; clearing of 
land; storehouses for furniture until first unit of 
house is built; good transportation facilities to 
railroad; establishment of small inland town 
on tract; advice on finance; enlargement of pres- 
ent country-school system to meet requirements, 
and many other helpful things. 

While the climate in the particular section of 
Idaho to which this Caravan is going is quite 
mild in winter, yet the preliminary efforts of the 
State and of Mr. Meredith will save much time 
for the settlers, which is peculiarly necessary be- 
cause of the fact that they will not arrive here 
before September 1. 

It would be difficult for me to express the depth 
of the kindly codperative spirit of Mr. Meredith 
in his anxiety to see that every man, woman and 
child becomes a happy, contented, healthy citizen 
of Idaho. The State is also indulging in a great 
experiment, but with all of the mistakes of the 
past quarter of a century heeded and reckoned 
with. 

The possibilities of doing a great constructive 
work in colonization and in the betterment of 
living conditions are great. Not long ago I went 
through the Minidoka irrigated tract in this State. 
Fourteen years ago this was a dreary sagebrush 
desert. To-day 17,000 people live on it: I asked 
ten farmers on the tract something about their 
former living conditions and found that. only one 
of these had ever before paid taxes. One man 
proudly told me that he was worth $40,000 and 
that he had been a laborer on the railroad 
right-of-way of the branch line across the Mini- 
doka tract when the irrigation works were being 
built, and that the sum total of his assets when 
he landed there was “a thin four-bit piece.” 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


If we can make happy home-owners out of a 
big percentage of those whom we can bring West 
from the cities, we will have a better brand of 
American citizenship every time we make a re- 
claimed home possible, for no one can argue but 
that home building is the true genius of the 
American people. 

This letter, coming from the office of 
Governor Davis, makes quite clear the 
nature of the aid that the State of Idaho 
is proposing to render in the case of desir- 
able colonization enterprises. These irri- 
gated lands in Idaho will. yield a great 
variety of products which will provide the 
community with its own vegetable and ani- 
mal. food, while special crops of very high 
value in proportion to bulk, such as alfalfa 
seed and ‘onion seed, will yieldan assured 
cash income. ‘These particular lands yield 
among other things enormous. -crops.. of 
potatoes. 

It is not our object, however, in this arti- 
cle to deal technically with the agricultural 
system of the Scott colony, but rather to use 
the opportunity that the settlement affords 
for making a fresh appeal to our readers to 
encourage the revival of rural life, on new 
principles which involve the larger use. of 
capital and far-reaching methods of co- 
operation. For farm colonies of this new 
kind there is almost as favorable an op- 
portunity in Eastern States like New York 
or Virginia as upon irrigated lands in the 
Far Western valleys. 

The so-called Lane - measure, : ; devised 
especially for the benefit of demobilized ‘ser- 
vice men, included a comprehensive plan 
by means of which the national and State 
governments would coéperate in creating 
farm communities on the same principles as 
those which Mr. Meredith is employing in 
his public-spirited movement for the settle- 
ment of his irrigated tracts in Idaho. In 
every one of the forty-eight States tracts of 
land could be prepared, of suitable extent 
and quality and at fair prices, for the suc- 
cessful creation of such codperative country- 
life neighborhoods. Let us hope that the 
Lane plan may yet be revived, and that the 
country-life movement may be accelerated 
under the provisions of a federal law. But 
meanwhile, there are various ways of 
demonstrating the statesmanship of the plan, 
in advance of its adoption by Congress; and 
the particular value for the nation at large 
of Mr. Scott’s colony is the advertising it 
gives to such a wise and salutary movement, 
as the Caravan makes it picturesque pilgrim- 
age along three thousand miles of automo- 
bile highway. 
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GENERAL CUSTER’S THREE SCOUTS IN THE CEMETERY NEAR HARDIN, MONT., WHERE THE SLAIN SOLDIERS LIE 
BURIED AS THEY FELL, FORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
(Only one of these Crow scouts is living to-day) 


CUSTER MEMORIAL HIGHWAY 


A NATIONAL ROAD, FIFTEEN HUNDRED MILES IN LENGTH, 
TRAVERSING FOUR STATES 


BY NORA B. KINSLEY 


HILE the North and South were en- 

grossed in the settlement of the slavery 
question, the stage was set and a drama of 
huge proportion was being enacted in the 
West. 

In the late fifties and early sixties the 
vast region tributary to the Missouri and 
Platte Rivers was still a sealed book to the 
rest of the world. With the exception of 
a few adventurous spiritt—whose tales on 
their return East were discredited as the 
work of overwrought imaginations, due to 
long sojourn and hardships in the vast un- 
known “wilderness’—no one went far be- 
yond the borders of the streams that were 
then the main avenues of travel. Prac- 
tically nothing was recorded of this region 
and of this period other than the meager 
army records of the few frontier posts— 
and some of these have since been lost or 
discredited. 

Of this vast area, the small section to-day 
known as the Dakotas, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana was a constant “bone of contention” 
between the Sioux and Crow Indians. For 


many years a chronic “state of war’ existed 
between these two tribes. The Sioux were 
an aggressive, powerful people; and when 
augmented by the Cheyennes and Blackfeet 
(which was frequently the case) the small 
band of Crows was at a decided disadvan- 
tage. The Crows were less inclined to war- 
fare and more prone to friendship with the 
white man than the other tribes of this 
region. The territory now known as 
Wyoming was, by rights, the Crows’; but 
the Sioux held the attitude that “might 
makes right” and constantly trespassed on 
the Crows’ game preserve; and many “battles 
royal” were fought. 


Paths of the Pioneers 


When the discovery of gold in Montana 
Territory attracted the attention of the 
East, and emigrants began to drift west- 
ward in increasingly large numbers, it was 
found that the old Overland and the Oregon 
Trails were too circuitous; and the route to 
the Montana gold-fields lay through the 
hotly contested game preserve of the Crows. 
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GENERAL GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER 


(This is a Civil War portrait of the famous cavalry 
leader who in 1876, with his entire command of 270 
men, fell victim to an overwhelming force of. Indians 
in Montana. Custer was born in Ohio in 1839, and was 
graduated from West Point in 1861. Participating at 
Bull Run as a lieutenant, his energy and gallantry 
through four years brought him promotion to the rank 
of Major General at the age of twenty-five) 


In the spring of 1863 John Bozeman 
and J. M. Jacobs, of Montana, selected a 
route for a wagon road from the Red Buttes 
on the Platte River to the three forks of the 
Missouri. This became a 
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(1874), the consequent rush of miners into 
the Indian Reservation in “The Hills” re- 
sulted in a powerful confederation of Indians 
defying the federal Government. The Black 
Hills and Big Horn Mountains had been the 
mecca of these Northern Indians for cen- 
turies; and their determination to guard 
their ancestral game preserve would do 
credit to any nation of the present century. 


General Custer’s Ill-Fated Maneuver on the 
Little Big Horn 


To subdue these hostiles, the federal 
Government sent out three military expedi- 
tions—from Fort Fetterman, under General 
George Crook, in Wyoming Territory; from 
Fort Ellis, under General John Gibbon, in 
Montana Territory; and from Fort Lincoln, 
Dakota Territory, under General Alfred A. 
Terry. These were to converge on the 
upper waters of the Yellowstone, where 
Sitting Bull, a cunning and powerful “medi- 
cine-man”—not a warrior—of the Sioux, 
had his camp in the valley of the Little Big 
Horn River. There was no means of esti- 
mating the number and fighting strength of 
the hostiles, nor the exact location of their 
camp. Even with the best skill and wisest 
military tactics available, the whole cam- 
paign was doomed to be “a gamble.” 

Crook was forced back; Gibbon brought 
to a halt; Terry came last on the scene with 
no information concerning the fate of the 
Crook and Gibbon forces. 

In Terry’s command was the famous 
Seventh Cavalry with General George A. 
Custer in command. In ignorance of the 
vast number of Indians in Sitting Bull’s 
camp, General Custer was sent on a detour 





well-established road and is 
known in history as “the 
Bozeman Trail.” General 
Henry B. Carrington was 
sent out by the federal Gov- 
ernment to build a chain of 
torts—Fort Reno and Fort 
Phil Kearny in what is now 
northern Wyoming, and 
Fort C. F. Smith in southern 
Montana—to guard this new 
road’ and protect the emi- 
grants. At this time Red 
Cloud’s band of Sioux was 
the most formidable enemy. 














During the next decade, 
immediately following the 
discovery of gold in the Black 
Hills. of Dakota Territory 


THE OLD SCOUT AND THE NEW 


(Col, R. E. Gardner, scout for Custer and other cavalry officers in the 
Indian campaigns from 1870 to 1877, is met on the plains by W. D. -Fisher, 
originator of the Custer Highway, during a road-marking trip in Montana) 
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THE CUSTER BATTLEFIELD HIGHWAY: OPENING UP TO THE AUTOMOBILE TOURIST NEW REGIONS OF HISTORIC 
AND SCENIC INTEREST 


(The highway is 1500 miles in length, traversing four States and following largely the route of Custer in his 
ast campaign against the hostile Sioux in 1876. Omaha constitutes the terminal at one end, while the Glacier 
National Park, at the Canadian border, is the other. This is its second season as a national highway) 


to attack the camp from the rear. In doing more than a year old as a federal and State 
so on June 25, 1876, he rode into a death- highway, it has near a hundred free Tourist 
trap; and in less than twenty merciless min- Camp Grounds, and is generally conceded to 
utes General Custer and 270 of the famous be the best marked road of all the national 
Fighting Seventh Cavalry lay scattered highways. 

about the ridge and knoll where to-day the The camp registers of the first season’s 
white markers tell their mute story 
of a hopeless fight against odds. 

An old Cheyenne, when asked how 
they did it, broke a twig into a dozen 
pieces and carefully stuck them into 
the’ ground. When he had the bits of 
bréken* twig placed to suit him, he 
spread his hands, brought them to- 
gether quickly upon the bits of broken 
twig; rolled and ground them to 
pieces between his palms; dropped the 
fragments to the ground; filled his 
pipe and lighted it. His story of the 
disaster was told. 

The Indians’ version of the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn—frequently 
but erroneously called “Custer’s Mas- 
sacre”—is the only complete, detailed 
version left us. 





1 National Road as a Memorial 
To commemorate this long cam- 
paign, of which the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn was the climax, 
D. Fisher, of Sheridan, Wyo., 
originated the idea of a national high- 
way, to be called ‘“‘the Custer Battle- 
field Highway.”” With Omaha, Neb., 
and Glacier National Park in Mon- 
tana as the terminals, this historic 

road follows—in the main—the trail 

A BIT OF SCENERY IN THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS 


covered by reral Custer in his last : . 
- d y General Custe (One of the Seven Brothers Lakes, in northern Wyoming, with 
campaign, And although scarcely Mather Peak in the background) 
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travel show that the guests represent thirty 
States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the Gulf to the Great Lakes, and also Can- 
ada, England, Cuba and Mexico. A large 
percentage of these were en route to the 
National Parks. Whether the vacationist 
is “headed for” the Parks, or just out for 
“a regular trip, any old where” (as one 
tourist registered at camp), he finds the 
historic and scenic Custer Battlefield High- 
way a constant source of surprise and pleas- 
ure. It passes through a section that has 
never been exploited or advertised as a play- 
ground; yet vacationists have found their 
way to this region for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

The communities along the way have not 
grown as summer resorts. The people have 
simply united their fortunes with the scenery. 
They have their homes. They were built 
for farmers, miners and business men in the 
natural course of development of the coun- 


try. They have learned to love the charms 
of the sparkling, turbulent trout streams and 
mountain lakes fed by ice-cold springs; the 
blue skies not surpassed by Italy’s blue; the 
fragrance of the pines; the wonderful 
mountain-flower gardens, acres and acres in 
extent; the ozone laden air; and the unsur- 
passed moonlight and sunsets. 

These people have built good roads for 
their own needs; and are building more as 
rapidly as funds and labor conditions _per- 
mit. They have built good hotels, too, for 
their own needs. 

It’s all just a part of the day’s work. 

And, now that “auto-gypsying” has be- 
come the fad, they are glad to welcome with 
true Western hospitality the friends from 
outside this land of enchantment; and with 
characteristic Western enthusiasm are adding 
for the vacationists’ comfort free camping 
grounds with many or all the conveniences 
of a modern home. 

















ONE OF EIGHTY FREE TOURIST CAMPING GROUNDS ALONG THE ROUTE OF THE CUSTER HIGHWAY 


(This bungalow is in Pioneer Park, at Sheridan, Wyoming. 
dry, kitchen and rest-room accommodations. Around about there is overnight parking space for a hundred cars. 


All the privileges of this city park are offered free to the tourist) 





It furnishes for the automobile tourist: bath, laun- 
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THE PROPOSED BRIDGE ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER—FROM THE ARCHITECT’S DRAWING 


2 THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BRIDGE 


A 3240- FooT SUSPENSION BRIDGE PROPOSED TO SPAN THE HUDSON RIVER 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


BY HERBERT T. WADE 


T the port of New York, situated as it 
is at the mouth of the Hudson River 
and connecting with Long Island Sound by 
the East River, with the Island of Man- 
hattan between, has grown up one of the 
world’s largest and most important commer- 
cial centers. This insular location, with 
broad bodies of navigable water on either 
side, has brought its own problems. With 
an ever-growing population and the great 
increase and development in commerce com- 
ing to the city and port—and especially to 
the Island of Manhattan—there exists to- 
day a serious lack of facilities for the prompt, 
efficient, and economical handling of freight 
and passengers across the intervening bodies 
of water to the west and south, whence is 
derived the bulk of the inland freight enter- 
ing the port zone. 
In a large sense, though differing in de- 
gree and nature, this condition also holds for 
other important American maritime cities, 


and a general survey would show that the 
discussion of engineering projects for tun- 
nels and bridges to cross navigable bodies 
of water is not confined to New York. 
Philadelphia has its somewhat similar 


‘ problem in a crossing to Camden, which the 


States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey are 
seeking to solve, and only as recently as 
June 23 a commission approved the design 
and location of a highway suspension bridge 
across the Delaware River, 135 feet above 
mean high water and with a span of 1750 
feet, the estimated cost being $29,000,000. 
At Detroit, in addition to the tunnel, plans 
have been under consideration for the con- 
struction across the Detroit River of a bridge 
adequate for rail as well as motor and other 
traffic. San Francisco also has under con- 
sideration various bridge and tunnel schemes 
to cross the bay, while other cities could be 
named where engineers have thought of or 


suggested similar projects. 
187 
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ings. For the nine railway systems termi- 
nating on the New: Jersey shore, loaded: cars 
or their freight must be transferred by water 
to or from Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, 
or the Bronx,-or to shipping at piers in these 
boroughs. Fuel, food, and other necessities 
cannot be brought direct to Manhattan save 
from the north and east, but must undergo 
a costly and time-consuming transshipment 
and handling. Likewise, passengers, except 
those by the Pennsylvania, are forced to 
transfer to ferries or special tunnels to reach 
their destination, while suburban traffic, 
speaking broadly, begins and ends on the 
New Jersey shore. 

The first step, of course, in the way of 
improvement is to obtain direct access to 
New York by either tunnel or bridge for 
freight as well as passengers, and important 
as this is, it is but an element in the larget 
question of port development and _ efficient 
freight-handling and distribution. 


A Bridge the Solution 


To meet this terminal difficulty as’well as 
provide direct access to New Jersey, thére has 
been developed a comprehensive plan which 
includes the longest span and greatest load: 
carrying bridge. ever designed, or it truth 
fully may be said ever contemplated. This 
design, the work of Gustav Lindenthal, one 
of the greatest of American bridge engineers, 
involves: a. stupendous suspension _ bridge, 
which not only will afford ample transpor- 
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~<="MR. GUSTAV LINDENTHAL, OF NEW YORK 
(Who ‘designed the proposed bridge across the Hudson) 


tation facilities, but will so concentrate them 
as to make possible a logical and adequate 
salution of the New York terminal problem. 

,My., Lindenthal has for many years been 
active’.in bridge designing and - building 
throughout the United States, and especially 
in. and about New York, having served as 
Commissioner of Bridges for that city. He 
was professionally interested..in both the 
Manhattan and the Williamsburg bridges, 
and he designed the Queensboro. cantilever 
bridge and also the steel arch railway bridge 
over Hell Gate. He served in an advisory ca- 
pacity in connection with the Quebec and 
other large American bridges. His designs 
always have proved serviceable and_ strong, 
and his adviee invariably has been sound, ‘so 
it was not strange.that .the railways and 
others interested in..a Hudson-River bridge 
should have early turned to him, especially as 
for some thirty years. he has had the idea 
under consideration. 


Suspension Type Selected 


The result was the design of the won- 
derful Hudson River bridge here illustrated, 
which to-day stands unrivalled as an en- 
gineering conception of extraordinary bold- 
ness and dimensions. The progress of bridge 
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design, construction and erection, the de- 
velopment of stronger materials and more 
massive foundations, have been such that it is 
now possible for a responsible engineer to 
present an acceptable and practicable design 
where at a single bound the 1000-foot steel 
arch span at Hell Gate, the 1800-foot canti- 
lever span at Quebec, and the 1600-foot 
suspension span of the Williamsburg suspen- 
sion bridge are stretched out to 3240 feet 
of suspension span, with a live load capacity 
in excess of what not so long ago would have 
seemed possible. 

In view of location and the various re- 
quirements the suspension type of bridge 
seemed the cne best suited to conditions, 
and the resulting plans have already under- 
gone the most careful scrutiny and approval 
from professional critics of high engineering 
reputation. Notwithstanding the immensity 
of the structure projected and its extraordi- 
nary dimensions, the design is regarded in 
every way as feasible; and, large as is the 
structure, there exist in the United States 
adequate manufacturing facilities for turn- 
ing out promptly the qualities and quantities 
of steel -involved. 


Design of the Bridge 

The present approved designs provide for 
a suspension bridge, 6540 feet anchorage to 
anchorage, having a river span of 3240 feet 
and 155 feet at the center above mean high 
water and approach spans on either side of 
1650 feet. This great length and the ca- 
pacity sought—for it is obvious that the great 
expense involved in building such a bridge 
is only justified if adequate and revenue- 
bringing capacity is secured—introduce im- 
portant engineering questions. The floorway 
must be ample, and there must be adequate 
lateral stiffness and vertical rigidity as well 
as strength in the supporting members. To 
obtain the desired capacity the floorway, 
which is 160 feet wide between the points 
of suspension and 235 feet overall, will be 
built with two decks. The upper deck will 
have a width of roadway of 155 feet, or two 
and a half times that of such a city street 
as Fifth Avenue in New York City, and two 
outside roadways for trolley cars and buses, 
permitting eighteen lines of vehicular traffic, 
two rapid-transit tracks and two fifteen-foot 
promenades. The lower deck will carry 
twelve standard-gauge railway tracks and 
conduits for cables and pipe lines, 

In this design the dead weight of the 
bridge, 350,000 tons, is so great and the 
strength secured so ample that the live load, 


that is, the traffic, while of importance and 
estimated at the not inconsiderable maximum 
of 150,000 tons, is of far less importance 
than in smaller structures. 


The Cables 

To those familiar with such suspension 
bridges as the Brooklyn Bridge, with its wire 
cables and 1595-foot span, the Williamsburg 
Bridge of 1600 feet, and the Manhattan 
Bridge of 1470 feet, the fundamental con- 
ditions here will appear very different, and 
in dealing with the greater dimensions and 
capacity involved, a different solution has 
been reached. In the Hudson River Bridge 
there are a pair of suspension trusses or 
inverted arches spaced 160 feet apart center 
to center, each truss consisting of two cables 
from 60 to 80 feet apart vertically, with 
vertical panels and diagonal bracing between 
to supply the stiffening under passing loads. 
From the two suspension trusses vertical 
eyebar chains are suspended and carry the 
double-deck floorway. Each of the four 
cables consists of three chains whose links 
are enormous eyebars, or steel bars with a 
hole or eye at either end through which con- 
necting pins of steel pass. Each chain is 
composed of from twenty to thirty of such 
eyebars, each from 60 to 70 feet in length 
and 16 inches wide, arranged side by side 
and all pin-connected to form a continuous 
length. Each chord is made up of three 
chains or banks of eyebars, eighty in all, so 
that the weight of the suspended floorway is 
carried by twelve chains. 

On the proper strength, functioning, and 
permanence of the chains depends the in- 
tegrity of the bridge. Each eyebar is’ sepa- 
rated several inches from the adjacent bar, 
so that it can be inspected at any and all 
times. Each cable is enclosed in a covering 
or gallery of bronze for protection and to 
permit of inspection, so that once the eye- 
bars are painted they will be well protected 
from the elements. The chord thus as- 
sembled is eleven feet in thickness, as com- 
pared with fifteen inches for the wire cable 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, and with the en- 
closing covering is fifteen feet in external 
diameter. This little matter of protection 
figures in maintenance economy and is indeed 
vital, for it is expected to reduce the cost of 
painting, which if the entire surface of the 
steel structure were exposed might easily 
amount to $500,000 annually. As it is, 
only about 15 per cent. of the structure is 
exposed to the weather, and the charge for 
painting will thus be reduced to a minimum. 
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It will be realized that much of the in- 
creased length of span and capacity secured 
by the modern bridge designer is only pos- 
sible from the efforts of the metallurgist, for 
with increased strength of the steel the en- 
gineer is able to keep down weights of the 
various parts. While the development of 
steel of great tensile strength is not as im- 
portant in its novelty as it was a decade or 
more ago, yet it is a most serious matter. 
The steel for the Hudson Bridge eyebars 
will have a tensile strength about twice that 
of ordinary steel, but it will not run higher 
than that of the best alloy steels used to-day 
in construction. 

The floor system, suspended from the 
trusses, to which reference has been - made, 
is somewhat unique in bridge design. It 
consists of a series of great transverse plate 
girders spaced sixty feet apart and carried 
by the eyebar suspenders. Each floor beam 
is 225 feet long by 34 feet deep, stiffened 
and connected to the adjoining floor beams 
by heavy plate girders or stringers. The 
floor beams are pierced to make the spaces 
for the twelve tracks, while on them is laid 
the upper deck of steel plates covered with 
concrete. Here, as elsewhere, every effort is 
made to secure ample waterproofing and 
weatherproofing for the steel work. This 
matter is regarded as supremely important. 


The Towers 


The towers which support the chords are 
as important architecturally as they are struc- 
turally. Their height depends upon the 
length of the span and the nature of the 
truss, or rather the sag or catenary which 
conditions of weight and load impose. They 
will rise to a height of 825 feet above high 
water level, and their bases will be 200 by 
400 feet in plan, tapering to 100 feet in 
length by 200 feet in breadth at the sum- 
mit. The foundations will go down to 
rock, at a distance of 165 feet below the 
water level, which is by no means a record 
depth for foundation work. 

The towers will rise from a masonry 
foundation and will be of steel, each aggre- 
gating 35,000 tons in weight, but for pro- 
tection and architectural appearance the 
metal structure is enclosed in light gray 
granite as shown in our illustration. The 
upper roadway will pass through the towers 
by three arched openings at a distance of 
170 feet above the ground, the center portal 
being 155 feet in width and rising to a 
height of 100 feet, while on either side there 
will be openings each 30 feet in width. The 
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From the Scientific American 
ONE OF THE TWO TOWERS WHICH WILL SUPPORT 
THE BRIDGE—825 FEET HIGH—COMPARED WITH THE 
FAMOUS WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


interior of the towers will be lighted by 
ornamental windows filled with wire-glass. 


The Anchorages 

Of equal importance with the towers are 
the massive anchorages, whose function is to 
resist the horizontal pull of the chords. This 
strain in the Hudson River Bridge has been 
computed at about 260,000 tons and is to 
be taken up by a huge block of masonry 400 
feet long in the axis of the bridge, 355 feet 
wide, and 240 feet in height from the street. 
This structure, through the center of which 
the traffic will pass, has been treated archi- 
tecturally with as much care as the towers, 
and it will form the base for a large office 
building, 250 feet wide, 325 feet long, and 
280 feet high, or rising to a total height of 
about 500 feet. 
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The Manhattan Terminal Facilities 


The Hudson River Bridge presents a full 
and comprehensive solution of the problem 
of transferring passengers and freight effi- 
ciently from New Jersey to New York. 
Over the twelve standard-gauge railway 
tracks of the new bridge will be brought 
through trains from all the New Jersey lines 
to a union station in New York City. 
Furthermore, freight cars will be brought 
across the bridge from large freight classi- 
fication yards in New Jersey, where freight 
from all lines would be classified as regards 
its destination and then consolidated for dis- 
tribution to its proper destination. This 
would be accomplished by switching freight 
trains from the bridge to a double-deck ele- 
vated system on the west side of Manhattan 
with a loop at Cortlandt Street and suitable 
switches to distributing points along the 
route. Such distributing points might be 
freight stations, warehouses, storage build- 
ings, or industrial plants, which would be 
in or adjacent to a strip 200 feet wide ex- 
tending over private right of way from the 
bridge approach south to Cortlandt Street. 
In addition a marginal elevated structure 
with five tracks available for through pas- 
senger, suburban, and freight service, with 
intensive use of its tracks by both freight and 
passenger trains at their respective rush 
hours, is proposed along West Street, which 
fortunately would not be the same. Sur- 
mounting the freight tracks proper there 
would be a continuous line of buildings, 
which, above the first and second floors, 
devoted to tracks, switches and elevators, 
could provide ample warehouse and storage 
or manufacturing facilities, where elevators 
could carry cars or freight to any par- 
ticular floor. From the tracks connections 
could be made directly to the piers on the 
west or river front, and to other warehouses 
or distributing centers to the east in the great 
West Side. district. Distribution points 
strategically located would reduce trucking 
to a minimum. 


Railway Economics 

Great as all these conveniences will prove 
to the commercial interests of New York 
through increased economy and diminished 
delay and other troubles incident to trans- 
shipment and handling, the most substantial 
benefits will accrue to the railways, which 
utilizing facilities thus provided, at a far 
lower cost can deliver their freight direct 
to destination without breaking bulk. It has 
been said with authority that the terminal 


charge involved in the delivery of freight 
entering the Metropolitan zone is greater 
than the cost of transporting it from Buf- 
falo to Jersey City, or in other words to 
move freight from New Jersey yards to New 
York costs more than to haul it by rail 
over 500 miles, 

Naturally, therefore, the various railways 
restricted in capital and with large operating 
costs have expressed themselves as only too 
glad to embrace any means or opportunity 
for cutting down this great terminal expense. 


Estimated Cost of the Project 


A very natural question is what would 
be the probable outlay involved in such- an 
enormous enterprise comparable as it is with 
the Panama Canal, yet the very immensity 
of which even in this Twentieth Century 
taxes the imagination. ‘The estimated cost 
of the bridge proper has been placed at 
$100,000,000, with a tentative estimate of 
$115,000,000 additional for the terminal 
facilities on both sides of the river. In the 
latter are included a freight and classifica- 
tion yard in New Jersey to cost $25,000,000, 
the union passenger station in New York to 
cost $30,000,000, the double-deck electric 
elevated railway along the west side of New 
York on private right of way, to cost also 
$30,000,000, and general outlay for electri- 
fication and equipment amounting to $30,- 
000,000. This would make a total estimated 
cost for the entire work of $215,000,000. 
This money will be raised by one or more 
private corporations, not by the State or 
Federal Governments. 


Probable Use and Revenue 


The new Hudson River Bridge as de- 
signed will have a daily capacity of a mil- 
lion passengers, and will provide for 40,000 
tons of freight per hour by rail and motor 
truck. In fact, from the traffic available 
in the first year of operation a gross reve- 
nue from passengers, vehicles and railroad 
freight has been estimated at $45,000,000, 
which in ten years should grow to over 
$60,000,000 per annum. For it must be 
remembered that never have increased traffic 
facilities been provided for New York but 
they were not instantly utilized to capacity 
and usually have been found inadequate 
almost as soon as completed. 


A Bridge as Compared with a Tunnel 
System 
It is inevitable that such a bridge should 
be compared with a tunnel or tunnel sys- 
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A SIDE VIEW OF THE HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE COMPARED WITH THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


(The span of the new structure will be 3240 feet, almost twice the length of the Brooklyn span. From one 
anchorage to the other the new bridge will measure 6660 feet, or nearly a mile and a quarter) 


tems. The bridge as planned would have 
the same capacity as eighteen tunnels, and 
taking the estimates for the Canal Street 
vehicular tunnel now under construction, of 
$15,000,000, it would appear that twice the 
capacity can be attained at the cost of nine 
tunnels. Furthermore, there would be no 
complicated and expensive ventilating ap- 
paratus to maintain, or danger of a com- 
plete shutdown on account of a minor 
accident, while the bridge could be con- 
structed in less time than would be required 
for a group of tunnels of the same or less 
capacity. 

Naturally the terminal facilities would be 
independent of whether a bridge or tunnel 
was built, with the important exception, 
however, that a tunnel system would di- 
vide the traffic, while a bridge would con- 


centrate it and enable the entire question to 
be solved on the largest possible lines on 
both sides of the river in harmony with the 
modern engineering doctrine of the concen- 
tration of effort. 

The chief advantages claimed for the 
bridge over a tunnel system are as follows: 


1. Carload delivery of freight without break- 
ing bulk to steamers’ side, or to warehouse, stor- 
age, or delivery at or near the center of the city. 

2. Express trains to Union Passenger Station in 
Manhattan. 

3. Suburban, passengers taken direct to Man- 
hattan. 

4. Motor truck traffic direct from New Jersey 
to New York, an amount estimated at 25,000,000 
to 30,000,000 motor vehicles per annum, in which 
would be included a daily freight capacity by 
motor truck of 200,000 tons as compared with 
50,000 tons for a twin tube tunnel with two ve- 
hicle tracks in each tube. 


















































CROSS-SECTION OF THE PROPOSED HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE, AT THE CENTER OF THE SPAN 


(The central roadway, between the suspension cables, will be 155 feet wide, capable of accommodating sixteen Ines 


of vehicular traffic. At each side, also, there will be room for trolley, bus, and pedestrians. 


Below that roadway will 


be provision for twelve railroad tracks for passenger and freight trains. The extreme width of the bridge at the 
center of the span is 235 feet. In contrast, it may be mentioned that the Brooklyn Bridge accommodates only two 
tapid-transit railroad tracks, two trolley tracks, two lines of vehicles, and one roadway for pedestrians) 
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WHY HAVE PRICES DROPPED? 


BY BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR., PH.D. 
(Economist of the Chase National Bank of New York) 


HE outbreak of war in 1914 found -in- 

dustry in the United States in a slack 
condition, and the crisis which the war pre- 
cipitated led to an acute business stagnation. 
In the fall of 1914 and the spring of 1915 
there came a great increase in demand from 
Europe for goods imperatively needed for 
the conduct of the war, and the first effect 
was a marked quickening of American in- 
dustry. Our output expanded rapidly, and 
war-time “prosperity” began. Throughout 
the whole of 1915, however, we met rather 
easily the drain upon our commodity mar- 
kets which this European demand involved. 
We simply increased the output of existing 
plant and equipment and took on idle 
laborers. There was some shortening of 
supplies for domestic consumption in par- 
ticular lines, but on the whole we bore the 
strain easily. It was not until the middle 
of 1916 that the increasing demands from 
Europe led us to approach the maximum 
utilization of our productive resources. The 
average of commodity prices increased only 
5 per cent. in 1915 over 1914. By the mid- 
dle of 1916 commodity prices at wholesale 
had risen about 16 per cent. over pre-war 
prices. Beginning with the middle of 1916 
every additional shipment of goods to Europe 
began to mean an almost proportional reduc- 
tion in goods available for domestic con- 
sumption. Europe was obliged to bid higher 
and higher prices in order to draw the gocds 
away from us, while we, on the other hand, 
bid higher and higher prices to retain them 
at home. The tension increased steadily. 
Between the middle of 1916 and the middle 
of 1917 prices rose from about 116 per cent. 
of pre-war prices to 185 per cent. of pre-war 
prices, the sharpest increase of the whole 
war period. 

With the entrance of the United States 
into the war, with the organization of buy- 
ing by the allied governments under the 
sanction of our own Government, with price- 
fixing and large voluntary and involuntary 
economies on the part of the people of the 
United States, the rate of price increase was 
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slowed down very greatly. One important 
index number shows an actual decline oi 
commodity prices from July of 1917 to De- 
cember of 1917 of something like 2 per cent. 
Prices were held lower during the period 
of the war than unchecked economic forces 
would ordinarily have brought about. There 
was a further increase in the middle of 1918, 
very definitely connected with the increase 
in freight rates which came in the middle 
of that summer. The peak of war-time 
prices preceding the armistice was about 206 
per cent. of 1913 prices. 


The Rubber Band Snaps 


We may symbolize the relations between 
Europe and the United States from the out- 
break of the war to the present as they have 
affected prices by the following figure: 

Imagine a rubber band, one end held by 
the United States and the other held by 
Europe. Let the tension in the elastic rep- 
resent prices. The rubber band is slack and 
the tension is slight in August of 1914. 
There is no heavy pull from either side of 
the water. With increasing European de- 
mand, however, the elastic band begins to 
stretch. But elasticity is high, and a good 
deal of stretching is possible without much 
increase in tension. The limits of elasticity 
are approached, however, by the middle ot 
the summer of 1916; and from that time on 
every slight increase in the length of the band 
in the stretching process means an enormous 
increase in the tension, manifesting itself in 
rising prices. Finally—to anticipate a later 
part of our story—in 1920 Europe releases 
her end of the rubber band! The export 
balance was drastically cut, the tension was 
relaxed, and prices dropped violently. 

Obviously, it is impossible in a_ simple 
figure to tell the whole story. There are 
many complications and many vital elements 
left out. But the figure of the elastic rub- 
ber band, first stretched to the limit and then 
suddenly released, gives the basic outline of 
the story of American prices during the past 
seven years. 
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Wholesale Prices Forestall Events 


Of course the gigantic activity of the 
American Government during the war, with- 
drawing four or five million men from peace- 
time pursuits to war activities and absorbing 
the activity of many more millions in sup- 
plying goods for war-time use, contributed 
very greatly to the rise in prices. It is sig- 
nificant that the period of the actual partici- 
pation of the American Government in these 
war-time activities was not a period of 
rapidly rising prices. “The heavy spending 
program of the Government, and the heavy 
mobilization of Army, Navy, and industry, 
were not well under way until about the 
middle of the summer of 1917, by which 
time prices had risen to about 185 per cent. 
of pre-war prices; and when the war ended 
in November of 1918 prices had risen only 
moderately above this to 206 per cent. of 
pre-war prices. But in anticipation of these 
war-time activities of the American Gov- 
ernment there came an exceedingly rapid 
speculative rise in prices. The rise from 
March of 1917 (when prices stood at 160 
per cent. of pre-war levels) to June of 1917 
(when prices stood at 185 per cent. of pre- 
war levels) was the sharpest increase in a 
short space of time during the whole war 
period. It is to be attributed to our own 
Government’s war activities, even though it 
preceded them. Wholesale prices usually 
forecast impending events, rather than wait 
for them to happen. 


When Forecasters Fail 


At the time of the armistice there was a 
very general expectation that we should have 
a drastic fall of commodity prices. The 
reasoning was simple. It was expected that 
Europe would turn from conditions of war 
to conditions of peace. It was expected that 
the many millions of men in the armies 
would return to industry, and that the 
wasteful blowing up on the battlefields of 
the products of the industry of many mil- 
lions of men would cease. The destruction 
of shipping by submarines was at an end. 
Europe, which had been drawing its food 
and sustenance in so large a measure from 
the outside world on credit through the pe- 
riod of the. war, would -become self-support- 
ing once more. There would be an immense 
increase throughout the world in goods 
available for civilian consumption, and with 
the great increase in supplies in the markets 
Prices would break drastically. 

The present writer shared this belief, and 


in a bcoklet issued at the time, “When 
Price. "rop,” gave expression to it. The 
reasoning involved was sound. ‘The premises 
on which the reasoning rested turned out to 
be misapprehensions. 

In the period immediately following the 
armistice there was a sharp decline in com- 
modity prices in the United States. On 
Bradstreet’s “index number” of wholesale 
prices, average prices declined about 10 per 
cent. On Dun’s, average prices declined 
something like 8 per cent. It is to be noted 
that a decline of 8 per cent. or 10 per cent. 
from the war-time levels would cancel an 
advance of 16 per cent. to 20 per cent. mea- 
sured upward from pre-war levels. Ten per 
cent. of 206 is something more than 20 per 
cent. of 100. But this decline, though sub- 
stantial, in no way equaled the expectation 
of those who predicted a drastic fall in com- 
modity prices following the armistice. 


The “Quantity Theory” 


Why were expectations of a price decline 
following the armistice disappointed? There 
was one school of thought which main- 
tained that prices could not fall from their 
war-time levels because of the immense in- 
crease in the volume of money and bank 
credit in the United States. This school 
maintained that we were on a permanently 
higher price-level and that prices would re- 
main at approximately war-time levels. Tak- 
ing this doctrine as a starting point, one of 
the leading organizations concerned with 
business forecasting suggested that price vari- 
ations in the future might be as much as 5 
per cent. or 6 per cent. above or 5 per cent. 
or 6 per cent. below this war-time level as 
normal business cycles in the future de- 
veloped. In the period that has followed 
this prediction, Bradstreet’s average of 
wholesale prices rose something like 15 per 
cent. and then dropped something like 49 
per cent! 

Whatever the reasons for the continued 
high prices of 1919 and 1920, it is certain 
that they were not the reasons alleged by 
this Quantity Theory School of Thought. 
Prices did not stay up merely because there 
was an immense volume of money and bank 
credit afloat. During the period of drastic 
decline in prices, which began early in 1920, 
the volume of money and bank credit com- 
bined continued to increase steadily, the peak 
of bank expansion being reached apparently 
in October of 1920, at which time prices 
had fallen very drastically indeed from their 
high point of earlier in the year. 
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As a general proposition, under conditions 


of sound banking and sound money, when’ 


the gold standard is maintained and when 
bank loans are based on sound credits, the 
volume of money and bank credit afloat in 
the country is much more the effect than 
it is the cause of’ prices. The volume ot 
elastic bank notes and bank deposits ex- 
pands with rising prices and active business, 
and declines as prices fall and as business 
activity diminishes. 
Confusing Cause and Effect 

Thus, with the mederate price decline 
which followed the armistice, there came 
pouring into the great banks of New York 
an enormous volume of small currency, one- 
dollar, two-dollar, and five-dollar bills, and 
bills of larger denomination. Payrolls over 
the country were falling off, hand-to-hand 
cash was less needed and piled up in country 
banks, and country banks sent it in to 
their New York correspendents because thev 
could get interest for it there. The New 
York banks, and banks generally throughout 
the country, promptly turned over super- 
fluous cash to the Federal Reserve Banks 
and used the proceeds to pay off their re- 
discounts. Liquidation moved rapidly. The 
volume of Federal Reserve Notes declined 
something like 10 per cent. in a three-weeks’ 
period. A liquidation process started which 
would have gone far had it not been checked 
and reversed by a continuance of the ab- 
normal conditions of the war and the intro- 
duction of new abnormalities. 

New borrowing for purposes of non- 
productive expenditure will raise prices, and 
does raise prices. But the mere existence of 
a large volume of bank credit, growing out 
of old borrowing for unproductive purposes, 
will not sustain prices when that unproduc- 
tive expenditure ceases, and when new bor- 
rowing to continue it ceases. 

Irredeemable paper money in Europe is re- 
sponsible for much of the price disturbance 
there, but our sound gold dollars in the 
United States are not the cause of our price 
troubles. 


Real Causes of the Post-War Boom 


The real causes of the rising prices and 
the wild boom which started in April and 
May of 1919 are not to be found primarily 
in the field of American banking policy. 
American banks could have done more than 
they did to mitigate the boom. Higher re- 
discount rates at the Federal Reserve Banks 


following May of 1919 would have helped. 
But a dangerous boom and rapidly rising 
prices we should have had in any case. 

The fundamental explanation is to be 
found in four main factors: 

(1) Europe did not go back to work. 
Europe did not cease to draw her current 
living from the outside world. On the con- 
trary, Europe increased enormously her pur- 
chases from the outside world, and especiall\ 
from the United States, as the submarine 
menace was removed and greater shipping 
facilities became available. I shall elaborate 
this point below. 

(2) The American Government did not 
cease its gigantic expenditures. Since the 
armistice our Government has spent prac- 
tically as much money as it spent during the 
war itself. In the first three or four months 
following the armistice the Government 
spent something like two billion dollars a 
month—an amount each month equal to the 
First Liberty Loan. Government shipbuild- 
ing after the armistice, diverting labor and re- 
sources from necessary production, continued 
on a gigantic scale and shortened productive 
resources for other purposes. 

(3) The return of four million soldiers 
and sailors to peace time pursuits did not 
lead to an increase in physical volume of 
production in the United States. On_ the 
contrary we produced less in physical units 
(bushels, yards, tons, and the like). in 1919 
than we did in 1918, while the war itself was 
going on. My own computations would 
place the decline in physical production for 
1919 as compared with 1918 at something 
over 7 per cent. Professor E. E. Day’s 
figures show a decline of something like 
5.5 per cent. Professor Walter Stewart 
would place the decline at something like 
4 per cent. Whatever the figure, it is clear 
that there was a decline at the very time 
when an increase would be expected, as ap- 
proximately four millions of vigorous young 
men returned from war to activities of peace. 

(4) Economical to an unexpected degree 
during the war, our people became extrava- 
gant to an unexpected degree following the 
armistice, and particularly so after our post- 
war boom developed. 

The combination of these four factors (a) 
increased export drain; (b) continued Gov- 
ernment consumption; (c) diminished 
domestic production; and (d)_ increased 
domestic civilian consumption, led to a pro- 
gressive shortening of supplies in our domes- 
tic markets during 1919, so that shortages 
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of goods for ordinary civilian consumption 
were actually greater in 1919 than they were 
in 1918. Add to this, speculative withhold- 
ing of goods from the markets in anticipation 
of still higher prices, and the rapidly rising 
prices of 1919 and early 1920 are fully 
explained. 


The World’s Hand-to-Mouth Habit 


In normal times the world lives from hand 
to mouth. Britain had on hand normally 
before the war something like a six weeks’ 
food supply. With all our accumulation 
of wealth, we are never far removed from 
famine or from shortages of consumption 
goods. The stored-up wealth of the world— 
railroads and bridges, buildings, factories, 
machinery, farm improvements, household 
furnishings, museums and art galleries, and 
the like—is not available for direct consump- 
tion; and with the stoppage of the current 
flow of goods from farms and factories, fish- 
eries, and mines, the world is speedily placed 
on short rations. 
nary times before the war, the United States, 
the richest country in the whole world, did 
not have on hand more than a three months’ 
supply of goods ready for current consump- 
tion, and that the cessation of industry for 
three months (quite apart from the financial 
disturbances involved) would bring us to 
direst famine and want. ‘The tremendous 
waste of a great war, therefore, with fifty 
million men in the armies and many more 
men behind the lines withdrawn from normal 
production, with shipping interrupted and 
demoralized, makes enormous inroads into 
the slender current stocks and raises their 
values enormously. On the other hand, a 
sudden decline in consumption, with con- 
tinued production, will cause the reservoirs 
to fill up quickly: and precisely this thing 
began to happen early in 1920—in the case 
of some commodities in the latter part of 
1919, so far as the United States are 
concerned. 

It is difficult to compress a complicated 
story into a short article. The writer would 
refer to his article, “The Return to Normal,” 
in the Chase Economic Bulletin’ of February 
28, 1921, for a more detailed analysis of the 
factors involved. For the rest, it will suffice 
to analyze more intensively our export and 
import relations with Europe and with the 
world as a whole in the period which fol- 
lowed the armistice. Our average export 
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It is probable that in ordi- 


balance for the ten months preceding the 
armistice was $248,000,000 a month. In 
January of 1919 this rose to $409,000,000. 
This figure, be it noted, is not the figure for 
our exports, but rather for our export 
balance, the excess of our exports over our 
imports. The figure rose to $442,000,000 
in April of 1919 and to $625,000,000 in 
June of 1919. Our exports in the single 
month of June amounted to nearly a’ 
billion dollars, and the export balance to 


$625,000,000. 
Four Billions Owed Us by Europeans 


In the period following the armistice to 
the middle of May, 1919, our export balance 
to Europe was financed by advances from 
the United States Government to the Gov- 
ernments of our Allies. Advances for this 
purpose practically ceased in May; and those 
of us who were watching the situation most 
closely anticipated at that time that there 
would speedily come a collapse in the Euro- 
pean exchange rates which would check 
European buying, throw back on our domes- 
tic markets some four hundred million dol- 
lars worth of goods a month which they had 
not been absorbing, and speedily break prices 
in the domestic markets. Exchange rates did 
break toward the end of June, 1919, pretty 
sharply. But to our bewilderment the ter- 
rific volume of exports went on. In Decem- 
ber of 1919 we began to understand this. 
When the United States Government with- 
drew its support from the Continental ex- 
changes, London interposed her vast strength 
to take up the burden. France, Italy, and 
other Continental countries, needing dollars 
to pay for purchases in the United States 
were able to obtain them in London, while 
London’s credit, in turn, was so strong in 
the United States that London could borrow 
the dollars needed or obtain them in other 
ways from us.‘ Goods continued to go to 
Europe on a gigantic scale, and an enormous 
unfunded or floating debt of Europe to 
private creditors in the United States was 
created. I estimated this as of September 
15, 1920, at three and one-half billion dollars 
(see Chase Economic Bulletin, Volume 1, 
Number 1, October 5, 1920). Taking into 


account the accumulated export balance re- 


ported by the Government since that date, 


and other factors on both sides of the balance 
sheet, it is probable that the unfunded debt 


1 This is an over-simple statement of what took place. 
2 ee appears in the Chase Economic Bulletin, 
ol. I, No. 1 
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of Europe to private creditors in the United 
States at the present time is far in excess of 
four billion dollars. ‘This, be it noted, is in 
addition to the debts due by the Allied Gov- 
ernments to the United States Government 
and is in addition to amounts due American 
investors who hold European bonds. 

Obviously, the limit of such selling on 
credit had to be reached. ‘The United States 
had been for six years in the position of a 
retail merchant in a factory town where 
everybody is on a strike. Such a merchant 
can do an enormous business at very high 
prices so long as he will sell on credit. But 
the time comes when his limit is réached, 
when his working capital is tied up in credits 
extended to his customers, and when he pre- 
fers to sell for cash even at greatly reduced 
prices. We reached this point in the latter 
part of 1920. (The published figures for 
our exports and imports show an enormous 
export balance extending into the earlier 
months of 1921, but Mr. Hoover has made 
it clear that this was due chiefly to the fail- 
ure of the overworked clerks of the Custom 
House to enter the export and import figures 
on time. The abundance of idle shipping 
of November and December of 1920, and the 
sharp decline in banking transactions con- 
nected with exports, made it clear that the 
export balance had largely disappeared before 
the end of 1920.) 


Europe No Longer the Center 


The analysis of our export and import 
figures in gross, however, does not complete 
the picture. Most significant of all is the 
fact that our exports consisted chiefly of 
foods and finished manufactures ready for 
consumption, whereas before the war they 
had included a much higher percentage of 
raw materials. Our imports, on the other 
hand, included a much higher percentage of 
raw materials than before the war, and a 
much lower percentage of finished manufac- 
tures. The significance of this is that Europe 
had ceased to be the great manufacturing 
center of the world, and consequently had 
ceased to be the world’s great market for 
raw materials. Economic revival in Europe 
has been more pronounced in agriculture 
than in any other direction, and in 1920 
I-urope drew much less in the way of foods 
from us than she had done in 1919. She in- 
creased her purchases, however, of finished 
manufactures. Meanwhile there came pour- 
ing in upon us from the.non-European world 
in the latter part of 1919 and through the 


first eight months of 1920 an unprecedented 
volume of raw materials. Our manufactur- 
ing capacity, greatly expanded though it had 
been by the war, was inadequate to absorb 
this immense volume of raw materials, and 
manufacturing costs, in the condition of over- 
strain, increased so rapidly that the prices 
of finished manufactures rose dramatically 
high. Raw materials and foods, overcrowd- 
ing the markets, broke violently in_ price. 
The buying power of the producers of food 
and raw materials throughout the world, 
consequently was cut heavily. As a conse- 
quence, the producers of foods and raw mate- 
rials throughout the world were unable to 
absorb at prevailing prices even the com- 
paratively scant manufacturing output of the 
world. Then the prices of manufactures 
broke, and a general business crisis came. 


Industrial Equilibrium the Only Cure 


The fundamental difficulty, then, is a dis- 
turbance of the industrial equilibrium of the 
world. Things go smoothly in economic life 
when goods are produced in right propor- 
tions. The trouble is neither overproduction 
nor underconsumption, but rather maladjust- 
ment in production due to the great under- 
production in Europe. Europe’s withdrawal 
from her normal place as the world’s manu- 
facturing center has broken the. world’s eco- 
nomic equilibrium. The restoration of 
Europe’s productive activity is the most press- 
ing problem that the world has to face, not 
merely for Europe’s sake but for the sake 
of producers and consumers throughout the 
length and breadth of the earth. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, we are 
completing a price readjustment which will 
make possible, not really good business, but 
still much better business than we now have. 
Really good business in the United States 
must await improvement in Europe. But 
much better business than we now have can 
come when we complete our price and cost 
readjustment. Finished manufactures have 
lagged behind raw materials in the price de- 
cline. They must go lower. Wages, retail 
prices, prices of building materials, railroad 
rates on bulky articles, and prices of steel and 
its products, are all in process of readjust- 
ment, and readjustment in many cases must 
go much further. It is not improbable that 
certain raw materials will rise above present 
levels as we reach equilibrium. Business re- 
vival, however, is dependent upon the 
restoration in the United States of a price 
and cost equilibrium. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
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LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


“The information you give of orders having been 
issued by the British Government to increase its 
naval force on the lakes is confirmed by intelli- 
gence from that quarter of measures having been 
actually adopted for the purpose. It is evident, 
if each party augments its force there with a view 
to obtaining the ascendency ‘over the other, that 
vast expense will be incurred, and the danger of 
collision augmented in like degree. The Presi- 
dent is sincerely desirous to prevent an evil which 
it is presumed is equally to be deprecated by both 
Governments. He therefore authorizes you to 
propose to the British Government such an ar- 
rangement respecting the naval force to be kept 
on the lakes by both Governments as will demon- 
strate their pacific policy and secure their peace. 
He is willing to confine it on each side to a cer- 
tain moderate number of armed vessels and the 
smaller the number the more agreeable to him; 
or to abstain altogether from an armed force 
beyond that used for the revenue. You will 
bring this subject under the consideration of the 
British Government immediately after the receipt 
of this letter.” 


HESE words were written by James 

Monroe, then Secretary of State, in 
November, 1815, in a letter addressed to 
John Quincy Adams, who at that time was 
our Minister to England. The negotiations 
suggested in the letter were initiated by 
Adams and resulted in what became known 
as the Rush-Bagot Agreement, signed at 
Washington in April, 1817. This agreement 
provided that the naval forces thereafter to 
be maintained upon the Great Lakes by the 
two Governments should henceforth be con- 
fined to the following vessels on each side: 


On Lake Ontario to one Vessel not exceeding 
one hundred Tons burthen and armed with one 
eighteen pound cannon. 

On the Upper Lakes to two Vessels not exceed- 
ing like burthen each and armed with like force. 

On the waters of Lake Champlain to one Ves- 
sel not exceeding like burthen and armed with 
like force. 

And his Royal Highness agrees, that all other 
armed ‘Vessels on these Lakes shall be forthwith 
dismantled, and that no other Vessels of War 
shall be there built or armed. 


For more than a century both Govern- 
ments have adhered to the letter and spirit 


of this statesmanlike treaty. It was probably 
the first significant instance in history of a 
limitation of armaments by international 
agreement. Only a few days before Presi- 
dent Harding made known his plans for 
calling a conference of the Powers on the 
subject of armament this Rush-Bagot Agree- 
ment was cited by the Scientific American in 
a plea for Presidential action in the present 
juncture of affairs as regards naval construc- 
tion by Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States. In commenting on what it termed 
“a noble Presidential precedent” the editor 
said: 


You may search all the records of diplomacy 
as far back as diplomacy has existed and find 
no single act that displays broader wisdom or 
greater moral courage, or that has been more 
prolific of beneficial results. Judged as an act 
of statesmanship it has been pronounced the high- 
est achievement of the English-speaking races. 
That this pacific move, made by the President of 
the United States immediately at the close of a 
bitterly-contested war, has been fruitful in the 
way that he suggested it would be, is proved by 
the fact that the two greatest powers of the 
world, the United States and the British Empire, 
have lived in peace for over 100 years, although 
their adjacent territories, for a sheer stretch of 
4000 miles, have not a fort or a cannon or a 
soldier to guard their frontier on either side. 

To-day, at the close of another great war, in 
which the two nations have fought, not against 
each other, but as stanch allies against a common 
foe, a similar overture has been made, this time 
by the government to which Secretary Monroe 
addressed his letter of 1815. The overture has 
come, it is true, not in the form of a diplomatic 
letter, but rather as an open declaration of atti- 
tude or policy made in Parliament by the British 
Premier. 


VIEWS OF PUBLIC MEN 


The current number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (Philadelphia) contains several arti- 
cles on the possibility of disarmament by in- 
ternational agreement. United States Sena- 
tor Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, in his 
appeal for the assembling of a world con- 
ference on disarmament, says: 
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The world’s troubles would dissipate like the 
mist before the morning sun if it could only get 
rid of armies and navies maintained for inter- 
national war, the expense of which appreciates 
constantly and alarmingly with the development 
of science. The horrors which characterized the 
last great war but feebly foreshadow those which 
will attend the next if in the Providence of God 
and the wilfulness of man there should be an- 
other world war. Despite all that was said of 
the inhumanity of the innovations made by Ger- 
many in her effort to conquer the world, every 
military nation accepts them as certain to be fea- 
tures of the next war. They are all building 
submarines to prey upon unarmed commercial 
vessels; they are all perfecting their so-called 
chemical warfare service; and they are all de- 
veloping, with fiendish ingenuity, aerial torpedoes 
and other like devices that, loosening their load of 
explosives and dead!y gases, will annihilate the 
civilian population of unfortified cities. 


Representative John Jacob Rogers, of 
Massachusetts, while favoring the reduction 
of armaments, takes the ground that until 
agreement is reached by the principal nations 
of the world, our own navy should be second 
to none. As to land armaments, he says: 


Any recommendations of such a_ conference, 
however broad its scope, will probably concern 
themselves with naval rather than with military 
curtailment. Theoretically, the two stand on the 
same footing and are substantially equal in im- 
portance. However, at this moment, at least, 
there is a vast practical difference. There are 
only five—it might even be said only three—great 
naval powers, but every nation in the world 
has in its degree, its land forces. Conditions in 
Europe are far from tranquil and we have no 
assurances of early improvement. France. still 
wonders whether the menace of Germany may 
not be resumed. The new states in east central 
Europe apprehend almost daily an invasion from 
Russia. Whatever the basis for the fear and 
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whatever the theoretically sound solution may be, 
the practical fact remains that in the near future 
land armaments of the European countries will 
not be reduced. And, as I have sought to make 
ciear, disarmament is a futile thing, and worse, 
unless accepted generally by the major powers 
everywhere. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION 


In a special “American number” of the 
London Times, issued on July 4, Dr. Albert 
Shaw, writing on the foreign policy of the 
United States, said on the subject of naval! 
competition : 


It is earnestly desired in the United States that 
there should be security for the commerce of all 
nations without so heavy a naval burden as now 
rests upon a very few countries. The most pro- 
foundly important step that could be taken for 
permanent world peace would be achieved if the 
United States and the British Empire would adopt 
naval policies based upon an understanding as 
complete as that which has prevailed along the 
border-line between the United States and Canada 
for more than a hundred years. 

Under the Entente between Great Britain and 
France, there was secured a joint naval policy that 
should now by all means be extended to include 
the United States, Italy and Japan. There should 
be an agreement looking to the abolition of naval 
warfare, and to the policing of the seas by 
one or another of several alternative plans for 
cooperation. Instead of a mere cheese-paring 
plan of limiting new warship construction, while 
maintaining relative naval strength, there should 
be a total abandonment of the principle of naval 
competition. The time has come for considering 
some plan for maritime security based upon 
codperation and minimum naval budgets. The 
United States is pledged to some sort of an asso- 
ciation of nations, for practical disarmament. 


JAPAN’S ATTITUDE 


Mr. F. A. McKenzie, writing in the cur- 
rent number of the Asiatic Review (Lon- 
don) on “The Imperial Aspects of the Far 
Eastern Problem,” discusses political condi- 
tions in Japan with special reference to the 
strength of the Militarist group. He says: 


The fact that even under a Liberal régime the 
Militarists really prevail is strikingly shown by 
the Japanese increase of military and naval ex- 
penditure. Japan to-day is spending 32 per cent. 
of her national income, 490,000,000 yen, on her 
Navy, and when the present naval program 
is complete, the extraordinary expenditure will 
come to 800,000,000 yen. Fifteen years ago, 
when Japan’s fleet was strong enough to defeat 
Russia, the annual naval expenditure was under 
48,000,000 yen. The increase of military expendi- 
ture is going along on the same lines as that of 
the Navy. 

It is even said that this avowed naval expendi- 
ture does not cover all. Months ago detailed 
stories of the building of a secret submarine fleet 
in Japan were reported in England. To-day the 
same stories are being openly printed in Japan. 
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How far they are true, or if they are true at all, 
I have no means of knowing. But the very fact 
that tales such as these can be circulated illus- 
trates the fevered atmosphere that prevails. 

Japan, naturally a poor country despite her 
temporary accession of wealth because of the 
Great War, is arming to the teeth. History has 
shown that excessive expenditure on armaments 
inevitably leads in the end to war. It is to the 
interest of the world to devise a means by which 
the suspicions and uneasiness of Japan will be 
placated and her military campzigns moderated. 
Otherwise one of two things will happen: the 
Military party will bring about a war of con- 
quest on the mainland of Asia, or the working 
classes, finding the burden of their taxation in- 
tolerable, will rise in revolt. 


A Japanese writer, Yotaro Sugimura, con- 
tributes to the dsian Review (Tokio) an 
article on the problem of armament reduction 
in which he discusses practical difficulties in 
the way .of such a plan, and. even suggests 
that the reduction, when actually effected, 
cannot minimize occasions for war. 


A nation may reduce its 10,000,000 soldiers to 
500,000, and yet it need not hesitate on this ac- 
count to war against others for a cause, if all the 
nations reduce their army at an equal rate. Such 
a possibility will be better appreciated when one 
remembers that Napoleon I swept Europe with 
enly 300,000 ‘soldiers. 


BRITAIN’S NAVAL POLICY 
As'to what has been actually accomplished 
in furtherance of Great Britain’s naval 
policy during the past two or three years, 
this summary is given by Archibald Hurd in 
the Fortnightly Review (London) : 


(1) No capital ship has been laid down for 
five years, and no cruiser, destroyer, or submarine 
since the armistice. 

(2) When the armistice came, the contracts for 
617 vessels, then in course of construction, were 
cancelled, and the material which had been pre- 
pared was destroyed in the cause of economy. 

(3) Upwards of 200 obsolescent or obsolete 
ships of war of various types were disposed of. 

(4) The number of officers and men, which 
stood at 151,000 in 1914, will by the end of 
the present financial year have been reduced 
to 121,700. 

(5) Whereas in 1914 this country had thirty- 
eight capital ships in full commission, the num- 
ber has now been reduced to sixteen. 

(6) The squadron in South American waters 
has been withdrawn, and cruisers have been re- 
called from the North Atlantic and South African 
Squadrons. 

(7) One of the destroyer flotillas of the At- 
lantic Fleet has been placed in reserve. 

(8) Two of the Royai Dockyards—Pembroke 
ind Haulbowline—are being closed; and, lastly— 

(9) Eight more capital ships are now being 
disposed of, reducing the number from thirty- 
eight to thirty (the intention being to keep 
fourteen of the older ones in reserve), and only 
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four of the discarded vessels are to be replaced 
by new construction. 


The problem of naval defense, as it 
presents itself to the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions at the present moment, is thus 


stated by Mr. Hurd: 3 


The British Empire lives on and by the sea; 
its frontiers are sea frontiers; its lines of com- 
munication for commercial, industrial, and social 
purposes are maritime. Under normal conditions, 
which are those of peace, the highways of the 
British Empire are free from peril; but when 
war comes the command of the sea must be se- 
cured as the first essential to the salvation of 
the British peoples. In the conditions which now 
exist, with the Great War as the event of the 
past, the solution of the naval problem of the 
Empire has become a matter of more immediate 
concern to the people of the Dominions than to 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, because 
the center of gravity has shifted from European 
waters to the Pacific. If all the navies of Europe 
were to combine against the British fleet, there is 
an assurance that it would triumph, so great is 
the margin of strength. So far as the people of 
the United Kingdom are concerned, the naval 
menace which confronted them at their doors for 
so many years has been laid; the pathway of the 
Atlantic, as well as the great imperial route east- 
ward through the Suez Canal, suggests no 
dangers to them. The scale of their naval prep- 
arations, though relatively smaller than ever 
before, is more than adequate, if the responsi- 
bilities of Empire be ignored. As a result of the 
war, the fleets of the Continental powers have 
practically ceased to exist, and the only force of 
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the first class in the Western hemisphere is that 
under the white ensign. 


JOHN BULL TO UNCLE SAM 


The most advanced section of British 
opinion on the subject of naval disarma- 
ment is voiced by the London journalist, Mr. 
Herbert Sidebotham, in an article which he 
contributes to the Atlantic Monthly for July. 
He shows how the American naval program 
has an automatic effect on that of Great 
Britain, which ceased building capital ships 
in 1917, and has only one ship, the Hood, 
which can be said to embody the lessons of 
Jutland. In this year’s program four such 
ships are sanctioned, but they will not be 
begun until 1922, and probably not finished 
until 1924. In order to attain an equality 
with Japan in these new ships in 1925, Eng- 
land would have to lay down six ships next 
year, and equality with the United States 
can only be attained by a greater effort next 
year than ever was made in one year during 
the competition with Germany. 


Thus, with the best good-will in the world 
and many protestations of mutual regard, we 
are drifting helplessly into a meaningless rivalry, 
which could not be worse in its effects on the 
welfare of the people if our two countries were 
enemies. And worse even than its effects on 
material prosperity would be the by-products of 
this rivalry in political discord, and even, it 
might be, in active enmity. The government, in 
introducing its naval estimates, had to face a 
great deal of criticism because its shipbuilding 
estimate was so small; and this came, not from 
political mischief-makers, but from many mod- 
erate men. 


Whatever part may be taken by Japan in 
the conferences looking to reduction of 
armament, Mr. Sidebotham is convinced that 
full agreement between Great Britain and 
the United States is an essential preliminary 
to any accomplishment whatever in that 
direction. He says: “If Britain and Amer- 
ica cannot agree, neither can any larger con- 
ference; if, on the other hand, we can and 
do agree, we can play a tune to which all the 
rest of the world will dance.” 


It may be that the Anglo-American conference, 
when it meets, might think it desirable to limit 
its discussions to what is called the problem of 
the Pacific; and that the general conference, 
which should be summoned later to discuss its 
draft proposals and probably to ratify them, 
should be restricted to the powers that border 
on the Pacific—the United States, England, Can- 
ada, and Australia, Japan, China, and Siam, 
Russia, France, and the Pacific States of South 
America. If so restricted, the problem would be 
more manageable and the ratification of any 


agreement that Great Britain and America might 
reach would be much easier. This, at any rate, 
one is convinced, should be the first step to dis- 
armament. 


The writer admits that this navai agree- 
ment would probably have to be supple- 
mented by one of a political character. He 
thinks, for example, that it might be neces- 
sary for Great Britain and the United States, 
after discussing all the aspects of the Pacific 
problem, to agree to guarantee the political 
status quo of the border States of the Pacific, 
and to make common cause against anyone 
who attacked it. This, however, is no more 
than the Anglo-Japanese alliance does, so far 
as China is concerned. 


EXISTING NAVIES 


Statistics of the world’s navies, recently 
compiled by the French Government, are 
published in Le Correspondant (Paris) for 
June 10. This article states that the French 
Minister of Marine has authorized during 
the current year the construction of 3 
cruisers, 6 torpedo boat destroyers, 12 tor- 
pedo boats and 12 submarines. This is re- 
garded in France as a modest program, 
compared with those of the United States, 
England, Italy and Japan. French finances 
do not warrant a larger expenditure for 
naval armaments, and France is no longer 
beguiled by thoughts of “imperialism.” 
The present status of the navies of France, 
England, America, Italy and Japan is rep- 
resented by the following tabulation: 
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THE POLITICS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


PROPOS of the Imperial Conference 

at London, to which Mr. Simonds in 
his article this month gives special attention, 
a glance at some of the standard English re- 
views and weekly journals may help to indi- 
cate how public opinion in the United King- 
dom and the Dominions is focussing upon the 
great issues now under discussion throughout 
the Empire. In the Round Table (London) 
which styles itself “‘a quarterly review of the 
politics of the British Commonwealth,” and 
which is known to reflect very accurately the 
opinions held in Government circles, more 
than twenty pages are devoted to this meet- 
ing of the Premiers and the problems coming 
before it. Here, as in other responsible or- 
gans of British opinion, the new national 
status of the Dominions, acquired during and 
since the war, is clearly set forth: 


The sufferings and sacrifices of the Dominions 
and of India during the great war, and the 
triumphs which they so largely helped to win, 
produced alike a new growth of nationalism in 
them and a determination never again to be 
placed in the position of being called upon for 
such sufferings and_ sacrifices otherwise than 
through- their own deliberate act. 

Holding fast to the central doctrine of the 
unity of the British Empire, the Dominions felt, 
and the Mother Country freely acknowledged, 
that they were entitled to be recognized as hav- 
ing achieved a national status equal to that of 
the United Kingdom itself; that the old status 
of subordination to the United Kingdom in all 
but purely local affairs was intolerable, and that 
in future all questions affecting Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa, including 
the great questions of peace and war, were ques- 
tions for the people of those countries, just as 
the corresponding questions for the United King- 
dom were questions for its people. A new 
orthodoxy came to be. substituted for the old, 
and was enshrined in the phrase “equality of 
national status.” 


In its forecast of the work of the confer- 
ence the Round Table emphasized the im- 
portance of the British policy in regard to 
the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
as secondary to what it regarded as “the 
principal object at which the foreign policy 
ot the British Empire should aim in its non- 
European aspect’’—namely, a secure friend- 
ship with the United States. 

Now as always, and more than ever before, 


the supreme interest of the British Empire is 
peace; and just as strife between the two great 
states of the English-speaking world would be of 
all international crimes the most horrible, so 
permanent codperation between the two offers the 


best hope for the permanent tranquillity of the 
world. The complete attainment of this object 
may in the present temper of men’s minds involve 
some sacrifice on our part. It is probable, indeed, 
that it may even be necessary for us to resign 
the position which we have so long maintained 
of being the strongest naval power of the world, 
and to be content with a position, not indeed of 
inferiority to any other naval power, but of 
equality with another if that other be the United 
States. 

The wise course would seem to be to endeavor 
to reach an understanding with the United States, 
whereby competition in naval construction should 
be definitely avoided. Great Britain has already 
officially announced its willingness to accept the 
principle of equality as between the United States 
and the British navies. If the United States and 
the British Empire can each accept a foreign pol- 
icy in which friendship with the other is the 
cardinal element, it should not be difficult-to work 
out the implications of that policy in regard to the 
problems of the Pacific and the Far East; but the 
task involves, as already stated, the finding of 
an answer to the question of the renewal of the 
japanese Alliance. 


The opening article in the Nineteenth 
Century by the Right Hon. Ormsby Gore, 
M. P., also deals at length with the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty and_ relations between 
America and the British Empire. He thinks 
that the Japanese question and the questions 
raised by the United States in relation to 
mandates should be approached both by 
Britain and America “in a more open and 
comprehending manner.” He declares that 
the tone and the ‘“‘tu quoques” of Lord Cur- 
zon’s replies to the American notes regarding 
oil rights in mandated territories ‘‘are hardly 
such as to remove the uneasiness caused by 
the similar tone of the American notes. The 
cause of the trouble is no doubt the secrecy 
and reticence that has been observed in all 
questions concerning mandates. ‘There never 
was a case where open diplomacy had so 
much to gain and secret diplomacy so much 
to lose. We have backed the losing horse 
and backed it heavily.” 

The altered character of the Empire since 
the war is emphasized in almost every article 
on the London Conference that has appeared 
in England. The Manchester Guardian, for 
example, represents the Dominions as saying 
to the Imperial Government, in effect: 


We have stood by you in this because you .are 
our kin and because you were right, and so shall 
we always. But in the nature of things we can- 
not share responsibility for your decisions. We 
shall .keep you ‘informed; .as far as conference 
and, communication. can, of our.views on any 
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topic you may raise. But our statesmen cannot 
answer to two electorates. They come to you as 
delegates responsible to us, as your ministers are 
to you. And so the convenient fiction of an Im- 
perial Cabinet has vanished with the war which 
begot it. 


An Empire with a central executive has 
passed forever, in the Guardian’s opinion. 

The New Statesman (london) seeks to 
define the bond that holds together what 
has been known as the British Empire and 
would now be more properly described as the 
British Alliance. It says: 


The effective bond is a common tradition and 
a common political philosophy; and it is a bond 


which can be neither weakened nor strengthened 
to an appreciable extent by anything we can do— 
save by such measures as will promote a wider 
popular understanding of its meaning and of its 
possibilities. The Empire is bound together by 
the fact that the ordinary citizen of Melbourne 
or Ottawa is likely to agree with the ordinary 
citizen of London or Manchester on all the main 
issues of world politics. We may disagree 
on a thousand minor questions, but not on the 
major issues. The men of Melbourne fought in 
France beside the men of Manchester, not because 
their economic interests were identical, not be- 
cause they had common ancestors, not because they 
cowed a common allegiance to King George V, 
but because they took the same view of the chal- 
lenge which the Hohenzollerns had thrown down 
to the world. 





THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


S indicated by the foregoing article, one 

of the dominating topics in the British 
press for several months has been the re- 
newal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The 
London Spectator in its issue of June 25 
sums up its editorial objections to the alli- 
ance under five heads: (1) The attitude of 
the United States; (2) the fact that Russia 
is no longer a menace either to China or to 
Japan, thus removing the need of any such 
alliance for Japan’s protection; (3) that the 
alliance does not make for peace, but for 
trouble and confusion in the Far East and 
the Pacific; (4) the opposition of the people 
of the British Dominions; and (5) the 
tendency of the time to do away with all 
offensive and defensive alliances with indi- 
vidual foreign nations. 

As to the “need of the hour,” that is to 
say, the creation of a complete and permanent 
understanding between the two branches of 
the English-speaking race, Great Britain and 
the United States, the Spectator says: 


Roughly, two-thirds of those who speak the 
language of Shakespeare are citizens of the 
United States. One-third live under the British 
flag. If the English-speaking kin can, as a whole, 
be inspired by three resolves the world may be- 
come safe for civilization. The first resolve must 
be that they will never settle quarrels which 
may arise between them by the .arbitrament of 
the sword, but always_by peaceful methods. The 
second must be the determination to prevent, as 
far as they can, other nations, however they 
may indulge in civil tumult within their own 
boundaries, from preying upon each other. The 
third. resolve must be to prevent the growth of 
armaments, and to discountenance the application 
of the sciences and arts to the destruction of 
human life and of the works of civilization. With 
these as our inspiration mankind will have ob- 
tained something of such practical value that 


even so useful an institution per se as the League 
of Nations will dwindle to nothing in comparison. 
Cromwell declared that he was a constable set 
to keep order in the parish. If the United States 
and the united governments of the British Em- 
pire join forces they will be constables set to keep 
peace in the world, both by example and by pre- 
cept. By such an understanding the whole uni- 
verse must be affected. Hardly any sacrifice 
except one of honor would be too great to secure 
an end so noble and fraught with a destiny so 
magnificent. 

If the world were entirely composed of states- 
men, trained diplomats, jurists, and philosophers, 
er even if the English-speaking world as a whole 
were as well instructed as, say, the ordinary mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress, or both Houses 
of Parliament, it would no doubt be quite easy 
to prove that the alliance with Japan was doing 
no harm and could do no harm to the good 
understanding between the English-speaking kin, 
but instead was a useful buttress to the peace 
of the world. But it must be admitted that the 
mass of mankind in America and in the Do- 
minions, and also in this country, are not capable 
of looking at the matter in this spirit of de- 
tachment and spiritual benevolence. They judge 
in a much rougher and simpler way. 

In America, and this is what concerns us most, 
the ordinary citizen argues something on these 
lines: “Right or wrong, the Japanese are not 
friendly to us. Some day they will want to fight 
us, if the people of California and the Pacific 
States generally refuse to let the Japanese come 
in on the terms allowed to other immigrants, In 
that case we shall have to defend ourselves. Be- 
sides, they mean to rule the Pacific, and so do 
we, and neither will give way. On which side 
are the British going to be if this quarrel actually 
takes place? We can test that pretty well. They 
have been the allies of Japan for many years, 
and the time is soon coming in which the alliance 
must be dropped or renewed. If the British re- 
new it, it means.they are going to-be on the 
Japanese side and against us, or certainly not for 
us. As long as they are tied to the Japanese all 
talk about hands across the sea is just nothing. 
If they believe in it they will leave themselves 
free to prove that blood is thicker than water.” 
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Comparatively little note has been taken 
of the Chinese Republic’s attitude toward 
the renewal- of the alliance. It cannot be 
said, however, that China has failed to pub- 
lish to the world her sentiments regard- 
ing the matter. In the Weekly Review 
(Shanghai) for June 18 appears an article 
by John W. Kingsnorth, dealing with recent 
developments concerning the alliance. He 


Says: 


China, hitherto passive as regarded alliances 
and agreements affecting her international status, 
has suddenly wakened to an organized protest. 
The first request for a discontinuance of the 
agreement came approximately a month ago from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Peking 
Government. This week there comes a further 
protest from the business men of the nation, as 
represented through their General Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The arousing of the business men of China is 
an indication of the expression of as much of 
an enlightened public opinion as China possesses. 
Ordinarily the business men of the nation are 
quiescent so far as the international policies of 
their nation are concerned, and often too much 
so to the Western observer as regards the internal 
conduct of their government. A measure which 
will bring from them a protest is one then in 
which they feel that their own personal as well 
as national interests will be affected. The posi- 
tion of Japan and the Japanese has become more 
and more objectionable to the Chinese merchant 
and the constant encroachments of that nation 
upon the mainland of China, beginning with 
Manchuria and the “benevolent protectorate” at- 
titude take in Fokien province and extending to 
Shantung and other sections of the country, have 
brought them to realize that the establishment 
of Japanese “spheres of influence’? mean not only 
the closing of the Open Door to the other na- 
ticnals of the world but also to the inhabitants of 
China. 


The following cablegram was sent to the 
British Cabinet and Parliament: 


The relations between the Chinese and British 
people have always been of the friendliest nature, 
but since the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance that friendship has been growing colder. 
There is not a single person in the Orient who 
does not see that the Japanese are trying to domi- 
nate the Far East. They are depending upon the 
alliance for support. If the alliance is renewed 
in any form whatever our relations will become 
estranged, for not only will it injure our friendly 
relations, but it is sure to be detrimental to Brit- 
ish Commerce in China. We hope, gentlemen, 
that you will always bear in mind the Chinese 
point of view when the matter is considered so 
that traditional friendship may not be injured. 
We trust your government will do everything in 
its power to stop the renewal of the alliance. 


The first number of the China Review, 
published in New York, has a discussion of 
“China and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” 


by G. Zay Wood, formerly editor of the 
Far Eastern Republic. This writer points 
out that the vital interests of China are in- 
volved in the alliance. He asserts that China 
objects to its renewal ‘on the ground that it 
has often sacrificed her sovereign interests 
which it is meant to safeguard, that it has 
frequently infringed upon her integrity 
which it seeks nominally to protect, and that 
it has violated the ‘Open Door’ policy 
which it professes to be its object to main- 
tain.” He proceeds to show certain specific 
ways in which the interests of China are inti- 
mately involved with the alliance: 


In 1902, when the alliance was concluded for 
the first time, the territory in which it was sup- 
posed to operate was practically limited to China 
and Korea. For the second alliance, concluded 
in 1905, the sphere of operation was extended to 
India. But the scope of the third alliance is re- 
duced practically to China alone. The exact 
language used in the treaty is “the regions of 
Eastern Asia and India.” But what is India, 
and what does Eastern Asia include? If Great 
Britain desires to have her interests and _ terri- 
torial rights in India safeguarded, it is well and 
good, and there shall be no one to question her 
right in doing so, except the Hindus, perhaps. 
And if Japan seeks to have her interests and 
territorial rights in Korea protected, it is within 
her right to do so, and except the Koreans, no 
one will question it. They begin to encroach 
upon the rights of China when they arrogate to 
themselves the well-intentioned but none the less 
unnecessary task of maintaining and consolidat- 
ing the general peace in “Eastern Asia,” which 
certainly includes China and excludes India. 

That the alliance as it stands to-day has its 
main interest in China is shown by the language 
used in its preamble. One of its objects is said 
to be “the preservation of the common interests 
of all the powers in China by insuring the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Chinese Empire 
and the principle of equal opportunities for the 
commerce and industry of all nations in China.” 
Why the two contracting powers alone have un- 
dertaken the task which, in its very nature, ought 
to fall upon the shoulders of all the powers in- 
terested in equal opportunities in China and in 
her territorial integrity is a question to which 
there has been yet no answer. Has the alliance 
ever succeeded in insuring the independence and 
integrity of China and the open door? China 
does not ask, and has never asked, any power 
to insure her independence and integrity. To 
assume this role without reference to the wishes 
of China is a gratuitous insult of which there 
should never be another repetition. As to the 
open door, the alliance has been a cloak under 
which great violence has been done to the prin- 
ciple. Recall the Hsinmintun-Fakumen Railway 
dispute, the Cinchow-Aigun Railway dispute, and 
cther international scrambles which have filled 
the pages of the history of Far Eastern politics 
of the last twenty years. And then remember the 
twenty-one demands! The United States filed a 
protest with the Japanese Government,’ but Great 
Britain, ‘her hands being tied by the alliance, had 
not a‘word to say. 
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THE ENGLISH COAL STRIKE 


N the first of July the coal strike in 

England came to an end after a dura- 
tion of three months, during which time 
British industry in general was more or less 
crippled and seriously threatened. The 
workmen in other industries, when deprived 
of employment as a result of the strike, 
received state allowances, but the miners 
themselves had no such recourse. Some of 
them, moreover, failed to get employment, 
because those mines that were flooded will 
have to be put in order, and this may take 
many months. 

As a part of the settlement, the Govern- 
ment granted the miners a state subsidy of 
£10,000,000. This subsidy was offered in 
April, and was refused. ‘The mine owners 
pay higher wages than before the war, but 
the principle of profit-sharing has not been 
conceded. The London Spectator maintains 
that the miners, having remained idle for 
three months, have now gained nothing that 
they might not have had at first if they had 
been wisely led. 

In the Contemporary Review (London) 
for June, the case for the mine owners was 
stated by Lord Gainford, and that for the 
men by Mr. R. H. Tawney. Lord Gainford 
declares that it is impossible for any un- 
biased critic to point to anything that the 
owners could have done which they have 
not done. 


They have been falsely accused of making un- 
just profits; but they have offered, under district 
settlements, to forego their profits and run all 
risks of the falling market until the industry can 
be placed upon a permanent and satisfactory 
basiz. They make this sacrifice in the national 
interest. The owners have no quarrel with those 
whom they have employed, and the men recognize 
that the wages offered them are all that the in- 
dustry can afford. The differences between the 
owners and the men’s representatives are on the 
question of a national settlement and a national 
pool. 

It must be realized that a new economic era 
has opened. England is in danger of losing her 
supremacy, because foreign nations. are not only 
richer in raw materials and foodstuffs, but be- 
cause they possess, in addition, more and cheaper 
coal. Our country will have to make a great 
effort to recover its trade, and, as compared with 
pre-war conditions, will be at a considerable dis- 
advantage in this struggle. A durable settlement 
on sound, economic lines is essential if confidence 
is to be restored, and the capital found for 
progressive development. By settlement I do not 
mean terms imposed on either side by victors 
upon the vanquished, but the establishment of 
close and cordial codperation between the em- 


ployers and employed. Speaking for the owners, 
I wish to say that we are anxious not to win a 
victory, but to settle amicably the dispute which 
threatens not merely our’ commercial existence, 
but all that for which our sons have fought. 


On the other hand, Mr. ‘Tawney, as the 
representative of the miners, maintains that 
the proposals of the union, far from being 
revolutionary, are ‘“‘studiously moderate.” 
Mr. Tawney proceeds to offer suggestions of 
his own for the betterment of conditions in 
the English coal industry as a whole. 


The truth is that something much more radical 
is required than merely the partial unification for 
the single purpose of equalizing wage movements, 
which is all that is involved in the “pool.” The 
crucial point is to secure that in future the pro- 
duction and distribution of coal shall be con- 
ducted with reasonable economy and efficiency. 
For the present organization, or disorganization, 
of the coal industry is not only, as is self-evident, 
a public nuisance. It is worse; it is a public 
danger. On a long view, what has turned the 
United Kingdom from a sparsely populated agri- 
cultural society into one which, judged by the 
standards of the greater part of the human race, 
is wealthy, has been the existence of abundant 
coal. But coal is a wasting asset, and the decline 
of the British, though not of the American, coal 
age is almost in sight. A policy. which looked 
beyond the next election, therefore, would hus- 
band coal as though it were gold. It would cut 
out every superfluous charge on the industry. It 
would reorganize production by unifying the in- 
terests in each area and thus ending the waste of 
thousands of millions of tons in barriers between 
separate properties and in coal which is water- 
logged because colliery companies will not com- 
bine to drain it. It would save money by buying 
materials in bulk, by keeping pits working with 
the greatest possible regularity, and, not least, by 
placing the representatives of the mine-workers 
in a-position where they could throw their weight 
on the side of greater production. It would at 
once initiate the policy of converting coal into 
power in large power stations, which the Coal 
Conservation Committee estimated would save 
£90,000,000 a year, and which is already pro- 
ceeding in the east of America, our chief com- 
petitor. It would end the bad joke of the present 
system of distribution. 

These things are, quite literally, a matter of 
life and death for the industrial future of this 
country, because upon them the recovery of for- 
eign markets,-not.only for coal, but for other 
manufactured articles, depends. The assumption 
sedulously fostered by the mine owners and the 
Government ‘is that,.as long as the mine owners 
are -allowed to make what-money they can out 
of the industry, it- will-be conducted with econ- 
omy and-:efficiency. ...That assumption has an 
overwhelming mass of evidence against it. They 
have been too prudent to attempt to answer the 
evidence, because it is unanswerable; they have 
sought instead to smother it by directing discus- 
sion to other issues. 
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THE SOLIDARITY OF BRITISH LABOR 


A* article by ‘“Politicus”’ in the Fort- 
nightly Review (London) brings out 
with startling clearness the rapid growth 
of the trade unions in Great Britain, espe- 
cially during the last few years. The fol- 
lowing figures are taken from the last report 
of the Trade Union Congress: 


No. of Societies No. of 
Represented Members 

POO. «15.0.6 sanoetentiers 40 250,000 
BOOS stim nents eons 109 539,823 
PRS: x ee 105 494,222 
Ps Se hcicreas oeensiecs 136 580,976 
BS9O: sees esl eccg cee s 211 1,470,191 
ETT REN 170 1,000,000 
MO ngs Seon bos 184 1,250,000 
et See 205 1,541,000 
PIED ch hacen. 212 1,647,715 
| OT as aes Babee tea reaa 207 2,232,446 
BEB 5 este eases 262 4,532,085 
CU) Sees = arate tr 215 6,505,482 


Commenting on these statistics, ‘“Politi- 


” 
cus” says: 


The table given shows that an extraordinary 
change has taken place in the character of the 
trade unions. While between 1869 and 1920 the 
number of trade unions represented at the yearly 
congresses had increased only fivefold, the num- 
her of members has grown more than twenty- 
fivefold. Between 1905 and 1920, when the 
number’ of societies has remained practically 
stationary, 5,000,000 members have been added. 
Since the year preceding the war the number of 
trade unionists has trebled, and during the last 
two years 2,000,000 new members have joined, 
almost as large a number as that of all trade 
unionists represented in the year preceding the 
struggle. 

In former years it was frequently claimed that 
the trade unions exercised a steadying influence 
upon labor, that their growth increased the sense 
of responsibility among those who directed them, 
that the increase in their membership strength- 
ened their spirit of moderation and of sane 
conservatism. Unfortunately these views have 
proved entirely mistaken, Of recent years the 
great organizations of labor have lost the con- 
servative characteristics which distinguished them 
in the past and have become more and more 
strongly inclined toward revolution. 

Che old trade unions were organized on the 
model of the medieval secret societies, and they 
were controlled by a small clique. ‘They at- 
tracted at an early date the attention of Conti- 
nental revolutionaries, who recognized that these 
organizations might be turned into powerful ma- 
chines for effecting the overthrow of society. 
rhe conversion of a few of the leaders, and the 
expulsion of those who refused to be converted, 
would give them the control over the rank and 
file of the organized workers. Revolutionariés of 
every shade began to join the labor movement 
Which they wished to control, As labor is ex- 


ceedingly gullible, they were only too successful. 
Very soon the trade unions abroad fell under the 
influence of Socialists, Communists and an- 
archists, and in course of time emissaries from 
the Continent captured in the same manner the 
sritish trade unions as well. 


While the British public accepts as the 
leaders of the modern labor movement in 
England such fair-minded and patriotic men 
as the Right Hon, J. H. Thomas, the Right 
Hon. Arthur Henderson, and the Right 
Hon. J. R. Clynes, “Politicus” asserts that 
these are merely the figureheads, and that 
the movement is really directed and con- 
trolled by the advocates of violence. Un- 
questionably, the great majority of British 
workingmen are loyal, patriotic and opposed 
to violence, but the labor movement itself 
has become revolutionary, for the revolu- 
tionists have captured both the trade union 
machinery and the labor press. 

“Politicus” proceeds to cite quotations 
from the labor press, and the statements of 
leaders which seem to show that Bolshevism, 
which in England is commonly called Com- 
munism, has recently made serious inroads 
among the trade unions. He says, in con- 
clusion: 


The Bolshevists at the back of the labor move- 
ment endeavor to destroy the trade unions, Par- 
liament, democracy and the state. They have 
brought the workers almost to desperation by 
creating widespread unemployment, and_ they 
wish to inflict still greater sufferings upon them 
in order to drive them mad, for Englishmen can 
be expected to act as the tools of Lenine only 
when crazed by misery and want. The Govern- 
ment was probably not unaware of the conspiracy 
which is gradually unfolding itself, and wisely 
determined to mobilize a force for defense. The 
danger is by no means past. Both Government 
and public must remain on the alert. Nothing 
could be more foolish than to disregard the ac- 
tivities of the revolutionaries and to consider 
them as of no account. Only a few extracts have 
been given from a few revolutionary papers. The 
Bolshevist publications in this country are very 
numerous, and hundreds of highly-trained Bol- 
shevist speakers and organizers are working 
strenuously throughout the country. At the time 
ef the Russian Revolution many eminent Russians 
despised the agitators and sneeringly said that 
they would be stifled by their own poison gas. 
Timely energy might have saved Russia, and it 
may save this country from a fate similar to that 
of that unfortunate land. Study of the revolu- 
tionary movement in this country causes me to 
believe that an attempt to effect a revolution and 
to’ impose upon the nation the dictatorship of 
the proletariat will probably’ be ‘made _ before 
Icng.:- The ‘time’ for preventive action has ar- 
rived. 
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THE EAST AFRICAN INDIAN PROBLEM 


MONG the many questions arising 

from race conflicts, with which the 
British Imperial Government has to deal, 
few are more interesting at the -present 
moment than the problem of reconciling the 
interests of Indians and Europeans in British 
East Africa. An article contributed to the 
Asiatic Review (London) by H. S. L. Polak 
shows that in East Africa Indians were 
pioneers: 


The historical connection of India with East 
Africa was long antecedent to the arrival of 
European settlers in the country or the estab- 
lishment of British power. The foundations of 
the prosperity of the territories concerned were 
laid centuries ago by the enterprise of Indian 
traders and settlers who have been the chief 
contributors by their industry and wealth to the 
development of that prosperity in its present 
high state. It may not unfairly be claimed that 
to the resources of India and the enterprise, 
capacity, industry, and personal sacrifice of 
Indians the East African territories owe not only 
their existence, but even their preservation dur- 
ing the late war, as fertile and prosperous prov- 
inces under the British Crown. During the long 
period before the British era, the Indian traders 
and settlers had, by their efficiency, sympathy, and 
ccnduct, gained the confidence of the Arab rulers 
and the native populations, and had carried their 
trade along the caravan routes far into the in- 
terior; so that, in fact, civilization came to the 
native peoples of these lands first from Asia and 
not from Europe. 


For at least three centuries there have 
been trade relations between East Africa and 
India. Many Indian families now living 
in East Africa are the descendants in the 
third and fourth generations of the original 
settlers. For a century past India has been 
active in extending British influence in East 


Africa. 


As a matter of fact, the Indians outnumber the 
European settlers by some four to one. They 
control by far the greater part of the trade of 
the country and pay the bulk of the taxes. With 
slight modifications, the Indian system of law pre- 
vails, and until quite recently the local currency 
was Indian, the rise and fall of the exchange 
being based on trade and financial relations with 
India. The clerical staffs of the public services 
and the railways are manned by Indians, as is 
the mechanical staff of the railway workshops. 
The building and allied trades are almost entirely 
carried on by Indian contractors and skilled ar- 
tisans. Thus, in population, trade, industry, and 
commerce the predominance of Indian _ interests 
is overwhelming; and it is safe to say that were 
the Indian element to be suddenly withdrawn, 
these territories would speedily become derelict 
and revert to barbarism; for, climatically, they 


are far more suited to an Indian than to’a Euro- 
pean population. 


This writer makes the assertion that in 
the East Africa protectorate, now known as 
Kenya Colony, preferential treatment of the 
European population has been the rule. He 
cites as a flagrant instance the change of 
currency that was authorized by the Colonial 
Office last year from the old-established 
rupee to a British sterling basis. This change 
resulted in the complete unsettlement of the 
Indian exchange and serious loss to Indian 
mercantile firms in East Africa and India. 
In Kenya, as a result, there is financial 
chaos. 


Perhaps the most flagrant case of inequitable 
treatment was that meted out to Indians in con- 
nection with the soldier settlement scheme. Gen- 
erals in the field, as well as His Majestry’s Gov- 
ernment, have paid a tribute to the important and 
decisive part played by the Indian troops during 
the East African campaign. But when this 
scheme came to be formulated, it was learned 
that it was to be confirmed entirely to European 
ex-soldiers, for whom 1500 farms, comprising, I 
understand, over a million acres of the best re- 
maining land in the country, were set aside and 
have since been taken up. When a request was 
made that Indian ex-soldiers should be given 
land, the official reply was that any land avail- 
able would be given to European applicants, and 
if there were any residue it would go to the 
natives of the country. Sir Edward Northey, the 
Governor, added insult to injury by making the 
preposterous suggestion that the big Indian land- 
owners on the coast should provide land for 
the Indian ex-soldiers. No such suggestion had 
been made, regarding the European ex-soldiers, 
to the European resident and absentee land- 
owners who have acquired several millions of 
acres of land in the mest fertile parts of the 
country, which they can never hope to develop, 
whilst, as the dispatch of the Government of 
India shows, the Indian land-holding is a very 
small proportion of the whole. 


In order to summarize the political de- 
mands of the Indian population in East 
Africa, the representation made by the East- 
ern Africa Indian National Congress is re- 
capitulated as follows: 


(1) Legislative Council.— Common franchise 
and common register preferably, or, as a step 
toward it, the same number of elected Indian 
members as of elected Europeans. 

(2) Executive Council—At least two Indian 
members. 

(3) Municipal Councils. —Election on _ the 
same principle as in the case of the Legislative 
Council. 

(4) Complete reversal of the policy of segre- 
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gation in every sense, with guarantees against 
its reintroduction in any form. 


(5) No special reservations of land for Euro- 
pean development and the throwing open of all 
non-native lands to development and acquisition 
by Europeans and Indians alike. 


(6) The repeal and reversal of all preferential 
and differential legislation and methods of ad- 
ministration. 


In other words, Indians demand complete 
equality of status and treatment, and will be 
satisfied with nothing less. That they are justi- 
fied in their demand is clear from Lord Chelms- 
ferd’s claim on their behalf in the Imperial 


* Legislative Council last year. He said: “I do not 


admit that there is any justification in a Crown 
Colony or a Protectorate for assigning to British 
Indians a status in any way inferior to that of 
any other class of His Majesty’s subjects.” 





THE SHORTAGE OF STEEL IN 
THE WORLD 


CCORDING to Sir Robert Hadfield, 


writing in the World’s Work (Lon- 


don), the world’s demand for steel and iron 
at the present time approximates 100,000,000 
tons a year, but the total output is only about 
65,000,000 tons, hence there is an annual 
shortage of 35,000,000 tons. 

Steel is required in large quantities to 
make good the destruction of the war, and 
it must be remembered that for five years 
almost the entire output was devoted to in- 
struments of destruction. The normal wear 
and tear of those years is also to be made 
good. 


The truth must be told and bluntly—there is 
not sufficient iron and steel forthcoming, or 
within sight, to go round. We do not appear to 
realize that had there been no war the industry, 
even had it been permitted to pursue its normal 
course of development, might have been hard 
put to it to satisfy current requirements: Prob- 
ably at this date we should have been consuming 
100,000,000 tons of iron and steel per year. But 
owing to the diversion of productive activity the 
output has been reduced to 65,000,000 tons a year. 
When the gulf between supply and demand is so 
yawning, is it surprising that many people must 
ge without and that still more must be content 
with disturbingly short commons? These are the 
factors which provoke trouble, create unemploy- 
ment and stimulate uneasiness and unrest all 
around. 


British exports of steel last year were only 
3,300,000 tons, compared with 5,000,000 in 
1913. If England is “snowed under” by 
foreign competition, Sir Robert points out, 
the price of coal will be responsible. 


The cost of coal at the pit mouth in this coun- 
try has been approximately 36s. per ton, as com- 
pared with 12s. per ton in the United States. 

It requires approximately 134 tons of coal to 
produce one ton of iron. On this basis, therefore, 
it is costing the American steelmaker 21s. on 
account of fuel to obtain a ton of metal. On the 
other hand, it is costing the British manufacturer 
63s. to attain a similar end. 

Aug.—7 


A difference of 42s. a ton in regard to one 
item alone is too pronounced an advantage in 
favor of our competitor to be disregarded. 

It is fortunate for us that the United States 
manufacturers are too preoccupied in satisfying 
the needs of their domestic consumers to be able 
to turn a united front to the foreign trade. 
Nevertheless, if we cannot modify the unequal 
state of affairs and reduce the handicap under 
which we are laboring before America can settle 
down to the foreign business, we are going to be 
brought full tilt against an exceedingly depressing 
situation. ® 

It is not only a case of striving to put back 
the clock for the period represented by the war, 
but for a good many years in addition. Great 
Britain has fallen short of her pre-war export 
figure by 1,700,000 tons, but the most remarkable 
decline is that incidental to Germany, which 
shows a falling off of no fewer than 5,300,000 
tons, one twenty-seventh of the pre-war figure, 
and which approximately accounts for the whole 
of the deficiency recorded. Even the American 
increase of 1,550,000 tons is not startling in face 
of the shortage shown. 


In spite of all this, Sir Robert finds the 
British steel industry optimistic. 


The contemporary unsettled state of affairs is 
the inevitable aftermath of five years of the most 
strenuous labor and restriction of liberty. With 
the evaporation of exuberance and the return of 
a condition of normality a general quieting down 
will be recorded, accompanied by a revival of 
sober, steady, and earnest endeavor. 

Unostentatiously the steel interests have been 
putting their houses in order. Extensions and 
renewals of plant, involving the expenditure of 
millions sterling, have been pushed forward ener- 
getically to enable the industry to meet competi- 
tion under the most advantageous conditions. 

If we allow ourselves to be eliminated from 
the world’s markets because our prices are too 
high, then we must be prepared to accept a lower 
standard of living. 


The industry (concludes Sir Robert) has 
no anxieties concerning its ability to handle 
an adequate share of the world’s steel trade 
so long as labor realizes that it also has a 
responsibility in this connection. 
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THE INDIAN MARINE, BRITAIN’S PIONEER 
NAVY OF THE EAST 


N interesting account of the Indian 
Marine, founded in 1613, is given by 
Mr. C. de Thierry in United Empire: 


From 1688 onwards the headquarters of the 
service was Bombay; until 1830 it was known as 
the Bombay Marine. It was then called the 
Indian Navy. It was maintained at the cost of 
the East India Company, under whose control 
it was when Britain was at peace. But when 
she was at war, and the naval tide swept into 
the Indian Ocean, the Indian Marine was as 
much a part of the British Navy as the Royal 
Australian Navy was between 1914 and 1920. 

In proportion to its numbers and resources it 
achieved more of empire and bestowed greater 
and more permanent blessings on the world than 
any other service of its kind in history. By it 
for nearly a century the company maintained and 
extended their factories in the East, and made 
each successive step toward the conquest of India. 
For they had, when the service was established, 
not a single Sepoy in their pay, and the British 
Army had no existence, the first Regular regi- 
nent not having been raised until 1660. 

One of the claims of the British Navy to pre- 


eminence rests on the dangerous and arduous 
task it performed in surveying, lighting, and 
charting unknown seas and coasts, clearing them 
from nests of pirates which infested them, and 
generally rendering them safe for the trade and 
commerce of maritime nations. But between 
Suez and the China Sea, and Madagascar and 
Australia, this beneficient work was done, not by 
the officers of the Royal Navy, but of the Indian 
Marine. 

They maintained, too, the postal service in 
the East, for up to the era of quick communica- 
tion, service in the company meant expatriation 
and it was they who laid the telegraph lines to 
India. 

Up to 1856 one of the most important duties 
of the Indian Marine was the protection of the 
company’s merchantmen from the depredations 
of pirates, led at one time, by European despera- 
does, Kidd, for instance. These, supplied from 
the West Indies and New York and having no 
roots in the soil of Asia, were comparatively easy 
to deal with. But the Joasmi, Cutch, and other 
bold and fearless pirates were maritime tribes, 
organized alike on land and sea. They were, 
east of Suez, what the Barbary pirates were west 
of it. : 
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© Harris & Ewing 
JUAN VICENTE GOMEZ, PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA 


OF VENEZUELA 


N article on the wealth of Venezuela, 
contributed to Le Monde Iilustré 
(Paris), eulogizes the President of that 
republic, General Juan Vicente Gomez. 
Realizing the value of substantial political 
organization, Gomez, who is a native of the 
mountain country, brought to the govern- 
ment stability and to the nation as a whole 
great prosperity. To this leader Venezuela 
owes a sound national credit, increased 
means of communication, agricultural de- 
velopment and public schools even in regions 
remote from the capital. While the budget 
has risen under his administration, the re- 
serve funds in the treasury have increased. 
The constitution of Venezuela does not 
authorize the issue of paper currency. The 
banks of the country are paying loans and 
interest with great punctuality, and have 
passed every recent crisis without serious 
disturbance. 

President Gomez was recently granted 
dictatorial powers in order to hold his gov- 
ernment against revolutionary forces said 
to be headed by the former President, 
Cipriano Castro. Thus far the expected 
“revolution” has not materialized. There is 
general confidence in the Gomez government. 
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THE ENGLISH RAILROADS 


STRIKING parellelism between the 
economic experiences of the great Brit- 
ish railroad lines and those of our American 
transportation companies is brought out in 
an article contributed by J. A. R. Marriott 
to the Fortnightly Review (London). This 
writer’s purpose is to analyze the relation of 
the British railways to the state. In his 
search for a solution of the urgent problem 
now confronting the British railroads he has 
defined these alternative courses: 


A simple restoration of the pre-war position, 
nationalization, or a mixture of state control with 
private ownership and management. 

If the state were willing or able to hand back 
to the companies their undertakings in all re- 
spects as they were on August 4, 1914, the com- 
panies would be willing and glad to receive them. 
But in the interval three things have happened: 
great damage has been done to the property, 
damage which can be repaired only by degrees 
and at great cost; wages have been raised to a 
point which, as things are, renders impossible 
the payment of any dividends and would render 
the interest on the prior charges precarious; 
finally, an attempt has been made by raising 
passenger fares and charges for the conveyance 
of goods, etc., to increase the revenue sufficiently 
to meet the increased charges. Thus far with 
wholly inadequate results. It is true that in 
1920-21 the gross revenue of the controlled com- 
panies amounted to £250,847,531, as compared 
with £193,407,963 in the previous year; but the 
net revenue fell from £7,588,750 to a little over 
£2,000,000. The last increase in fares began to 
operate only in August, and the coal strike of 
1920 is said to have cost the railways £8,000,000. 
But, making every allowance for such accidents, 
the outlook is none too rosy. You cannot raise 
fares and rates indefinitely, even though Parlia- 
ment and departments permit it. Economic laws 
are much more potent than the decrees of legis- 
latures, or even those of bureaucratic depart- 


ments. In the case under discussion it is far 
from certain whether the limit has not been 
reached or even passed. If the cost of labor 
(again I emphasize the distinction between this 
and the rate of wages) could be very substan- 
tially reduced—say to 75 or even 100 per cent. 
above pre-war figures—simple restoration might 
be a practicable policy; otherwise not. 

The second alternative is nationalization. This 
raises issues too large to be discussed at the fag 
end of an article; but in bill 53 of the present 
session—a bill introduced by J. H. Thomas and 
some of his Labor colleagues, we have in a con- 
crete form the collectivist proposals. In principle, 
the present proprietors have little to apprehend 
from these proposals; the terms offered,@hough 
not generous, are not confiscatory; but the actual 
purchase price would no doubt be a matter for 
adjustment. Were the matter one to be regarded 
exclusively from the point of view of the in- 
vestors in railway securities, there might be a 
good deal to be said for closing with Mr. 
Thomas’s offer. Larger interests are, however, 
involved. Under a scheme of nationalization it 
is conceivable that the shareholders might not 
suffer; it is reasonable to anticipate that the 
wage-earners would benefit; but, if so, their bene- 
fit would be purchased at the expense alike of 
the public as consumers and of the public as 
taxpayers. If, in these matters, experience counts 
for anything, its weight is wholly in the scales 
opposed to nationalization. 

There remains the sors tertia—a mongrel com- 
promise between private ownership and bureau- 
cratic control. To this compromise the coalition 
government is understood to incline. A priori, 
there is everything to be said against it. Lacking 
the advantages of untrammeled private enter- 
prise, it would involve in addition the disadvan- 
tages of nationalization. Imposing obligations and 
conditions upon the proprietors, it would prevent 
them from managing—as they have hitherto done 
with reasonable success—their own business in 
their own way; at the same time it would do 
little to conciliate those who are academically 
opposed to the private ownership of semi-monopo- 
listic services. 





THE LEAGUE WITHOUT AMERICA 


HE out-and-out declaration by Ambas- 

sador Harvey at London that the United 
States would have nothing to do with the 
League of Nations, is the occasion of an 
article in the London Review of Reviews by 
Captain Reginald Berkeley, Secretary of the 
League of Nations Union. Refusing to 
accept the conclusion that because the Admin- 
istration at Washington has repudiated the 
Covenant, the League of Nations is therefore 
dead, Captain Berkeley frankly says: 


What we need to determine, seeing that 
America will apparently have none of the 


League, is how far the League can go without 
her. First, what is the policy of America? It 
is not one of isolation, for in the words of Mr. 
Harding, “We (the United States) never were, 
and never will be, able to maintain isolation.” 
Moreover, as he said in his presidential address, 
“We (America) are ready to associate ourselves 
with the nations of the world, great and small, 
for conference, for counsel, to seek the expressed 
views of world opinion.” Again, “We must un- 
derstand that ties of trade bind nations in closest 
intimacy and none may receive except he “gives.” 
These passages are a frank recognition by the 
head of the American Government that in the 
highly organized world-society of to-day no na- 
tion can stand aside isolated from its fellows. 
That being so, it is rather difficult to take 
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Colonel Harvey’s root-and-branch rejection of the 
League at its full face value. He says that his 
government “will not have anything whatsoever 
to do with the League . . . directly or indirectly, 
openly or furtively.” But suppose that in two 
or three years’ time a serious dispute between 
two great powers threatened the peace of the 
world—suppose one broke out to-morrow. Sup- 
pose that dispute came before the League of 
Nations, and, whilst it was still in the process of 
settlement, and in spite of the provisions of the 
Covenant, one of these great powers suddenly 
mobilized its forces, thus threatening by implica- 
tion at any moment to break the Covenant and 
throw itself upon its opponent: an act of war 
against the whole League. It is surely incon- 
ceivable that in such circumstances the United 
States would not throw in its weight on the side 
of the®League for the preservation of peace. 
This does not mean ‘that the United States would 
then be liable to send its troops to Europe. Now 
as formerly that would be entirely its own affair. 
But it does mean that the immense moral forces 
ot America would be ranged, as they have always 
been ranged, on the side of law and order. 


It is Captain Berkeley’s belief that the 
principal opponent of the League in America 
has been sheer misunderstanding : 


Ever since the days of the Lodge reservations, 
nearly two years ago, the Covenant seems to have 
been regarded in America as a kind of literary 
dynamite, whereas we who have studied it more 
dispassionately are sometimes inclined to fear 
that it rests too much upon the mere good-will of 
its signatories. 

Thus it comes about that the belief has grown 
up amongst Republican circles in America that 
this League of Nations, in some occult and myste- 
rious way, can exercise super-national powers. 
They talk of it as a super-state. They seem to 
envisage the Council as a kind of all-powerful 
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world cabinet, enthroned in glittering splendor 
in a palace at Geneva, issuing edicts here, setting 
down there rebellions with a strong hand, over- 
throwing dynasties, creating new states and gen- 
erally inflicting upon distressed mankind all the 
horrors of efficient legislation at which the Im- 
perial German Government is believed to have 
aimed when it began the war. And to us, who 
know the Council as it is and have watched the 
tentative and even sometimes timorous steps that 
it has taken, such a picture seems the nightmare 
of a disordered imagination. 


Setting aside the possibility of a big inter- 
national crisis, Captain Berkeley thinks that 
the League can do a great deal independently 
of the United States: 


Indeed, it is apparently apt to be forgotten 
that, since its very inception, it has received no 
assistance at all from America, and that the 
numerous useful pieces of work which it has 
initiated and carried out, have been done entirely 
without official American aid. It has, after all, 
handled two minor international disputes in a 
competent manner. The Financial Conference 
has been productive of what seems to be an ex- 
tremely workable scheme of International credits. 
The Barcelona Conference has set on foot a num- 
ber of admirable methods of ensuring freedom of 
communications and transit. The International 
Health Organization has begun its work. The 
International Labor Office which, although not 
directly ‘under the League of Nations, is finan- 
cially responsible to it, has also made a good 
beginning. The Assembly has proved itself to 
be a practicable and useful institution—indeed 
the Assembly has been one of the outstanding 
successes in the history of international relations. 
All the plans have been prepared for the institu- 
tion of a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. Committees are now working out plans for 
limiting armaments. Another committee has met 
to devise means for codrdinating preventive meas- 
ures against the traffic in opium and other dan- 
gerous drugs. Yet another committee is meeting 
next month to review the situation in regard to 
the White Slave traffic. There is a commission 
sitting to consider amendments to the Covenant 
and make recommendations to the forthcoming 
Assembly. A Financial Commission has just 
worked out a practical scheme for rehabilitating 
Austria. The second Assembly will meet in Sep- 
tember. Indeed, it is perhaps not too much to 
say that the past year’s work of the League of 
Nations has been productive of more serious in- 
ternational endeavor than any previous ten years 
in history. And all that has been done without 
America! 

Experience, therefore, seems to show that we 
are justified in believing that the League may 
continue to be of the greatest service to the world 
even without America’s coéperation. But this is 
absolutely dependent upon courage. If the gov- 
ernments of the rest of the world lose heart the 
case will be different. . One nation alone, 
however powerful, cannot kill a league of forty- 
eight others by abstaining from it, and it is as 
certain as anything in this world can be said to 
be, that if the League proves by its deeds its use- 
fulness to mankind, no nation will be able or 
willing to stand aside from it for long. 
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CANADA'S GREAT SHIP CANAL— 
THE NEW WELLAND 








ORK on the New 

Welland Ship Canal 
between Lakes Erie and On- 
tario was interrupted by the 
Great War, and is not even 
yet proceeding at a satisfac- 
tory rate. If the magnitude 
of the enterprise were better 
understood in this country, 
some of the reasons for the 
delay would be more clearly 
appreciated. It is probably 
true that no other engi- 
neering work now being 
prosecuted in the Western 
Hemisphere equals it in im- 
portance. Its cost is estimated at $100,- 
000,000, and only about one-fifth of this 
sum has thus far been expended. 

Writing in the Scientific American for 
June 25th, Mr. J. F. Springer points out 
the essential part to be played by the canal 
as a section of the passageway for sea-going 
ships from Lake Superior to the Atlantic 
Ocean. One of the great difficulties in the 
plans for securing a continuous ship channel 
from Duluth to the sea board has always 
been the drop of 32614 feet between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. The old Welland Canal, 
without sufficient depth of water for ocean- 
going vessels, had twenty-five locks. For 
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THE NEW WELLAND SHIP CANAL 


the new canal, with twenty-five feet of water, 
the engineers have planned only seven or 
eight locks. Furthermore, the new canal 
follows a more direct path than the old 
waterway did. 

The six St. Lawrence River canals be- 
tween Lake Ontario and Montreal must be 
enlarged in order to give a twenty-five foot 
channel. From Montreal to the ocean there 
is plenty of water, navigable for eight months 
of the year. After the Welland Canal is 
completed a comparatively small amount of 
dredging at various points of the route will 
at last give through navigation for ocean 
vessels from Lake Superior to the Atlantic. 





THE HIGH COST OF POLITICS 


HE last Presidential campaign in this 

country occasioned the expenditure of 
$10,358,509. The spending of so vast a sum 
for such a purpose has generally been con- 
demned by the public as excessive. Writing 
in the Century Magazine for July, Dr. Tal- 
cott Williams expresses the opinion that such 
condemnation is “just though ignorant.” He 
means by this statement that most of this sum 
has been expended not in corrupt ways, as 
the average citizen perhaps supposes, but for 
such campaign necessities as speakers, halls, 
and advertising. 


A flood of “literature” pours in on the voter 
as election draws near. He finds advertisements 
in the newspaper. He receives a stream of 
appeals, of announcements of meetings, of argu- 
ment, of contrasted copies of platforms, of ut- 


terances of the Presidential candidates. Their 
pictures are on the boardings, great placards are 
seen on innumerable advertising spaces. All 
these cost. Who pays for them? If he remem- 
bers the election of 1916, the voter has in his 
memory the appearance of a big four-sheet col- 
ored poster of a happy home in peace and the 
legend, “He has kept us out of war.” He recol- 
lects that there was no fence or wall so high 
priced and no highway or railroad so sequestered 
that he did not somewhere see a pictorial re- 
minder of this declaration, true in October, 1916, 
wholly untrue six months later. Some one paid 
for it. Who? Where did it come from? 


To one who has never given the matter 
much consideration, the number of non- 
voters at each election in this country seems 
amazingly large. ‘Taking the figures of 1910 
and allowing for growth, Dr. Williams esti- 
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mates that in 1916 there were in the whole 
country 52,000;000 possible voters. Yet of 
this number only 26,469,268 came to the 
polls, or a little more than one-half. Of the 
absentees, some were ill, some had lost resi- 
dence between registration and election, some 
were excluded as insane, as convicts, as pau- 
pers, and some by special laws like those dis- 
franchising the negroes in Southern States; 
but Dr. Williams concludes that the over- 
whelming majority of the absentees did not 
vote because they did not take the trouble to 
qualify to vote. 

It is well understood by workers at elec- 
tions that every effort made to “get out the 
vote” fails dismally in its object, and that 
only by large expenditures of money can even 


a small percentage of qualified voters be in- 
duced to do their duty. 


In the doubtful States and in the country at 
large the problem of “bringing out the vote” is 
essentially a “publicity problem.” A “slogan” 
is needed, arguments that will tell on the vast 
mass, some graphic utterance or picture, and these 
will round up the uncertain vote; but no “pub- 
licity’ can possibly win for any article unless 
the thing itself is worth having on its own ac- 
count. Advertising cannot sell a poor thing, but 
a good thing cannot sell without “publicity” and 
without publicity of the*right sort. 

Until every one of us is ready to contribute to 
election expenses, the rich man will keep his pull, 
because we, the great we in voting, the small we 
in giving, are not willing to do our duty. Big 
gifts will have big weight. All of us who do 
not give are responsible for these evils attendant 
upon large contributions. 





THE STORY 


HE controversy over Djambi among the 

oil interests has drawn attention to 
Sumatra of the Dutch East Indies, the island 
in which the now famous oil district is lo- 
cated. A publication of the Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in New York, en- 
titled “Holland and Her Colonies,” com- 
pares Sumatra in area with the State of Cali- 
fornia. One other point of resemblance is 
noted, in that both California and Sumatra 
possess great petroleum resources, developed 


OF DJAMBI 


and prospective. According to the latest 
Government statistics the population consists 
of about 5,000,000 natives, 218,000 foreign 
Orientals, and 15,000 civilized whites, prac- 
tically all Europeans. The natives are 
chiefly Malays and Javanese, having in their 
veins a large proportion of Hindu blood. 
Most of the foreign Orientals mentioned are 
Chinese and Arabs. 


The Djambi residency (name of a territorial 
unit given to certain districts of the Dutch East 
Indies) covers an area of 18,610 
square miles, nearly 5000 square 
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miles larger than the whole of 
Holland, and has a population of 
207,265, of which only 190 are Eu- 
ropeans, 3959 are foreign Orientals 
‘and 203,116 are natives, so that 
there are in all about eleven in- 
habitants to the square mile. 
Agriculture and the gathering of 
forest products constitute the prin- 
cipal means of sustenance of the 
Djambi_ population. Here and 
there cattle are raised on a small 
scale, and on the coast many na- 
tives support themselves by ‘fishing. 
Tobacco and coffee are grown 
rather extensively, while rubber 
trees and coconut trees produce 
considerable revenue for their 
owners. The country is_ heavily 
wooded and some of its timber 
species are in great demand. Among 
the mineral resources of Djambi 
one finds gold, copper and indica- 
tions of tin. Coal may be found 
in many directions. But it is not 
Djambi’s agriculture or fruit, nor 
its cattle or rubber or coal or gold 








MAP SHOWING THE LOCATION OF THE GREAT OIL DISTRICT OF 


DJAMBI 


or copper that has placed it “on 
the map.” It is petroleum and its 
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derivatives or products, “oil” as it is colloquially 
known, that has made the eyes of the world turn 
to the quiet, wooded, mountainous spot that glis- 
tens in the tropical sun, little aware of the com- 
motion it has stirred up in the stately government 
cabinets and heavily carpeted committee rooms on 
the other side of the globe. 


The author of “Holland and Her Colon- 
ies” cites official documents, and quotes from 


newspaper statements and other sources, to 
show that even before Djambi itself had 
become a center of controversy, the Govern- 
ment of Helland was strongly committed to 
the idea of state exploitation of the oil fields. 
A proposition in 1915 to develop Djambi 
through an existing company on a royalty 
basis was defeated. 





MR. WELLS ON “HISTORY 
FOR EVERYBODY” 


VER since the appearance of the “Out- 

line of History,” by H. G. Wells, an 
unusual amount of attention has been de- 
voted to the book in English and American 
periodicals. Mr. Wells has taken due note 
of the various criticisms of the work as they 
have been published, and in the current num- 
ber of the Yale Review he offers what he 
calls a postscript under the title, “History for 
Everybody.” In this he admits that the 
“Outline” did not by any means contain “all 
the history the writer himself would like to 
know or ought to know, and much less did it 
profess to condense all history for its readers. 
It did attempt to sketch a framework which 
people might have in common, and _ into 
which everyone might fit his own particular 
reading and historical interests. It did try to 
give all history as one story.” 

The “Outline” was first issued in Eng- 
land in monthly parts, which were closely 
scrutinized by numerous readers, and Mr. 
Wells states that a considerable amount of 
detail was amended and improved by their 
suggestions. It was then completely reset 
and issued in book form, and has been exten- 
sively reviewed. Mr. Wells keeps files of all 
the criticisms and suggestions received, and 
the text of the book is periodically checked 
and modified in accordance with these com- 
ments. Mr. Wells thinks that within three 
or four years’ time it will be possible to make 
a fresh issue in parts. He adds: 


Naturally, in a copious work of this kind, there 
are many phrases, loose or weak or indiscreet or 
unjust, that jar on the writer as he rereads what 
he has written, and which need to be pruned and 
altered. Certain clumsinesses of construction will 
be corrected: the account of the Aryan-speaking 
peoples comes too early in the present edition for 
perfect lucidity, and it will be moved to a later 
chapter; and the account of the rise of the Dutch 
republic will be put in its proper chronological 
order before the account of the English common- 
weal, The chapter upon the changes in the earth’s 


climate seems to be a little heavy for many 
readers and may perhaps be taken out; and the 
work that is now being done by Rivers, Elliot 
Smith, and their associates upon the opening cul- 
tural phases from which the first civilizations 
arose and the application of the results of psycho- 
analysis to human history, may soon make it 
possible to rewrite the account of the stone. ages 
in a much fuller and clearer, more assured and 
less speculative, fashion. In one or two places 
a proliferation of controversial footnotes has led 
to a distortion that calls for reduction: the dis- 
pute about the education of Mr. Gladstone, for 
example. Perhaps, too, the next year or so may 
supply material that will qualify the account of 
the negotiations and temporary settlements of the 
period of the Paris Conference. These are the 
chief changes probable; the larger part of the 
“Outline” will stand. 


The author admits that some sentences and 
phrases in the “Outline,” ‘“‘colored by the 
writer’s intense dislike for the extreme na- 
tionalism of Sinn Fein,” are unjust to Ire- 
land and will need modification. He further 
says: 


The small amount of space given to Abraham 
Lincoln and to Mazzini and one or two other 
such figures has also been a matter for criticism. 
When the time comes to revise the text I think 
that criticism will have to be considered. Maz- 
zini is probably a better figure than Gladstone 
as a center for the discussion of nationalism in 
modern Europe—if indeed that is to be discussed 
about any particular figure. It is also a valid 
criticism from a Chinese reader that the history 
of China is far too brief in comparison with the 
history of the Western world. ‘The “Outline” 
contains no account of its philosophies and little 
of the struggle between the more nomadic North 
and the more agricultural South which runs so 
parallel with the European and Western Asiatic 
story. But, brief as the space devoted to China 
in the “Outline” is, it is better than nothing. 


Mr. Wells replies in detail and at some 
length to Mr, A. W. Gomme, of Glasgow 
University, and to Mr. Belloc and Dr. 
Downey, who have attacked the “Outline” 
from the Roman Catholic point of view. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE UNDER THE 
BOLSHEVIKS 


N a recent issue of the TJ'vorchestvo, a 

monthly published by the Moscow 
Soviet, Mr. V. M. Fritche, a well-known 
literary critic, reviews the progress of Rus- 
sian literature during the years of the 
Bolshevist régime. To the questions, What 
picture does that literature present? Has 
it become enriched with exceptional works? 
Have new, much-promising talents ap- 
peared? the author gives the following 
answer: 


One has to admit that in general the condi- 
tions for the development and growth of Belles- 
lettres during the revolutionary years of the 
proletarian dictatorship were far from favorable. 
For this, however, the proletariat is not to blame. 

Our literature was almost entirely the product 
of generations of writers and poets who grew in 
the environment of the then strengthening bour- 
geois régime. While our first revolution of 
1905, a revolution mainly political, “bourgeois,” 
which secured the rule of the capitalists and 
land-owners, found in the hearts of those gen- 
erations of writers, as well as in the hearts of 
the entire intelligentzia, an enthusiastic response, 
enriching their creative faculties with new moods 
and images, the October revolution, the revolution 
of the peasants and workmen, the Socialist revo- 
lution, threw the majority of writers back under 
the ruins of the old world. We will not touch 
here upon the question as to how right they were 
from their “class” standpoint in their hostile at- 
titude toward the victorious proletariat, nor 
dwell upon the question as to whether this hos- 
tile attitude was the product of the years of 
Stolypin’s reactionary rule . . ., years of whole- 
sale renegacy and the payment of fabulous 
honorariums to authors. Whatever it may have 
been, the thunders of the October revolution 
evoked in most of those who had sung hymns 
to the proletariat, only anger and hatred. They 
preferred to suffer exile rather than breathe the 
air of the proletarian republic. Some of these 
irreconcilable haters of the working class are no 
longer among the living. Leonid Andreyeff died 
in Finland from heart failure. Others are safely 
settled abroad. We do not know how far the 
atmosphere of the bourgeois camps proved favor- 
able to their creative work. . . . We only know 
that Andreyeff died working over “Satan’s Diary.” 
Probably something in the line of his malicious 
attacks in the Paris “Cause Commune.” 

Others who were prominent in our literature 
until October, 1917, it is true, have remained 
within the boundaries of Soviet Russia, but they 
have not enriched the treasury of our literature 
with a single contribution. Some of them are 
following in their hearts those of their colleagues 
who have emigrated and have assumed an atti- 
tude of proud and disdainful silence, awaiting, 
together with the bourgeoisie, the return of the 
régime of the knout and the policeman. Some 
have so completely lost themselves when faced by 


the new currents and demands of life that, not- 
withstanding their desire to create, they do not 
know what to say. Lastly, there are still others 
who undoubtedly sympathize with the cause, who 
have taken up Soviet work and are so engrossed 
with it, even infatuated, that they have no time 
for creative effort. 

So the generations of writers who until Octo- 
ber, 1917, were regarded as the pride and glory 
of our literature, not only have not contributed 
anything of value, but have given it nothing at 
all. Much more activity has been manifested by 
the futurists. They not only came over to the 
side of the new government after October, 1917, 
but having set the strings of their lyre to vibrate 
in the tune with the new mood, they sang the 
revolution: of the workmen and peasants in 
dramas and in verse. Taking advantage of 
the moment when the generally recognized 
“coriphées” and “leaders” of literature retired or 
wrapped themselves in silence, the futurists 
cleverly elbowed themselves to the front and per- 
formed the réle of poet-laureate to the laborer- 
peasant Russia. Having made a good deal of 
noise, out of proportion to their work, they grew 
less and less audible. and became considerably 
reduced. 

Special activity was manifested during these 
three years of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in the camp of democracy. The writers and 
poets of this camp have grouped themselves 
around the Proletarian Review, published by the 
educational section of the All-Russian Soviet. 
Usually writers and poets who are in this camp 
call themselves and are called “proletarian.” Of 
these, however, only a minority came of the work- 
ing class, and even of the latter not all think and 
create like proletarians. To the poets and writers 
of democracy and the proletariat who had made 
a name for themselves before—such as Gerasi- 
moff or Mashiroff, the novelists Bessalko and 
Sivatcheff—after October, 1917, were added quite 
a number of new names either little known or 
entirely ‘unknown before,:as Gasteff, Alexandrov- 
sky, Kazin, Nikolaeff, Arsky, Kirilloff, Malash- 
kin, the peasants Klueff, Oreshin, and many 
others. 


Among the literary products of the above 
group Mr. Fritche finds two novels which, 
“although not masterpieces, yet deserve 
attention.” One is an autobiographical 
novel by a workman-writer, B. Ivanoft, 
“Memoirs of the Past,” which begins with 
a vivid picture of life in the days of serf- 
dom and concludes with the movement of 
the Petrograd workmen in 1905; the other 
is the “Yellow Devil,” which portrays a 
rich peasant-exploiter, with whom even his 
own sons, under the influence of revolution- 
ary ideas, do not wish to associate. 

A similar situation obtains in the realm 
of the drama. The writer finds only two 
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plays “quite fit for, a workman-peasant 
theater, in so far as it pursues not only ar- 
tistic but propaganda aims as well.” 

But the greatest gain has been made in 
the line of poetical works. According to 
Mr. Fritche, some poems in prose by 
Gasteff, poems by Kirilloff, Gerasimoff, 
Philipchenko, etc., “will undoubtedly re- 
main forever in the treasury and in the his- 
tory of our literature.” 

In conclusion the writer says: 


Summing up, we must confess that during the 
three years of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
our literary crop has not been very abundant— 
the quality, too, being far from excellent. But 
three years is a short time, and the conditions 
under which literature has to develop—demorali- 
zation of the economic life, civil war, the slow 
dying of the old and the painful birth of the 
new—have not passed without their effect upon 
literary creativeness, 

Was the literary crop more abundant in the 
years of the great French Revolution? 

The blossoming season of our literature is still 
ahead. 





FUTURE IMMIGRATION 


SHE new immigration law, limiting the 
T number. of immigrants to 3 per cent. of 
the number reported under: the 1910 census, 
indicates a marked change in the national 
viewpoint on this subject. In the North 
American Review, for July, Miss Frances 
Kellor shows how the American attitude has 
been modified in recent years, and how the 
national policy in the future is likely to have 
an economic rather than an idealistic basis. 

It is clear that there is now an insistent 
demand for a drastic restriction of immigra- 
tion. Americans no longer think of the im- 
migrant as essential to the development of 
our industries. Furthermore, the American 
faith in automatic assimilation has given way 
to apprehension. Yet the census figures for 
1920 show that the gain in the past decade 
from immigration was comparatively slight. 
Our total population was increased by 2.6 
per cent.—an average gain of 30,000 a year. 
For every two immigrants who entered the 
country, approximately one returned, giving 
a turnover in immigration population of 50 
per cent. 

There are signs of a tendency among 
European nations toward international co- 
operation. Italy has issued a decree sus- 
pending immigration to the United States. 
Several years ago it took similar action with 
regard to Brazil when conditions of settle- 
ment in that country were unsatisfactory. 
It is now perfecting negotiations with South 
American countries and with Mexico to re- 
ceive Italian immigration. A commercial 
corporation, indorsed by the government, is 
being organized to distribute this immigra- 
tion efficiently. International agreements 
are now being negotiated in Europe to locate 
the surplus population of one country in a 
country that needs labor under conditions 
that will not prove burdensome to either. 
Thus the governments of Czechoslovakia and 


France mutually agree to grant all adminis- 
trative facilities to citizens of each country 
and their families who repair to their coun- 
tries for labor purposes, as well as for repa- 
triation. It also authorizes the collective 
registration of workmen. 


It provides in general that immigrant work- 
men, for equal labor, shall receive the same 
rate of pay as nationals in the same category, 
and that they will enjoy the same protection ac- 
corded to native workmen. It provides for the 
payment of pensions, indemnities and compensa- 
tion for injuries upon terms as satisfactory to 
foreign- as to native-born workmen. Inspectors 
and correspondents who speak the language of 
the immigrant workmen are to be employed by 
the country of domicile to see that these pro- 
visions are carried out. No especial authoriza- 
tion is required for nationals either to enter or 
leave the country of domicile. But they may se- 
cure a contract of registration, in which case they 
will be directed to their destination and may 
receive free shelter and care en route. These 
centers will also provide employment. If em- 
ployment is unobtainable the native government 
will be advised and provision will be made for 
their return. Under organized registration, the 
two governments fix by common accord the num- 
ber and category of workmen who will be the 
object of registration in a way not to harm 
either the economical development of the coun- 
try or of the workmen. A joint commission meets 
at least once a year to determine the number 
and kind of immigrants, the transportation, sani- 
tary protection and other measures necessary to 
their transfer. Registration is effected through 
the central labor office and careful inquiry is 
made into conditions in establishments in the 
country applying for labor in another country, 
as to strikes and lockouts and labor agitation. 


The League of Nations has taken up the 
subject through the International Emigration 
Commission of the Labor Office. A ques- 
tionnaire has been sent out and a corre- 
spondent appointed in each country, includ- 
ing the United States. Sooner or later this 
country will be asked to have a part in these 
new international agreements. 
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BARTOLOME MITRE, GRAND OLD MAN 
OF THE ARGENTINE 




















FORMER PRESIDENT MITRE OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
ARGENTINA 


N June 26, 1921, the Republic of 

Argentina celebrated the one hun- 
dreth anniversary of the birth of Bartolomé 
Mitre, undoubtedly one of the greatest men 
yet produced by South America. His long 
and eventful life centered around the city of 
his birth, Buenos Aires, where, January 18, 
1906, he also died. 

Mitre enjoyed the unique distinction of 
being a successful, many-sided man: soldier, 
statesman, historian, traveler, editor, poet, 
writer and translator. 

Estudios, a monthly review published by 
the Academia Literaria del Plata, of Buenos 
Aires, for its leading June article presents 
a very interesting and illuminative sketch of 
the life and work of Mitre. Estudios says: 
“The history of his existence is the history 
of his country, for he was born shortly after 
the national birthday; he was born in the 
days of American liberty, when the cannon 
of Maipu and Chacabuco still resounded, 
and died after having seen Argentina develop 
into a strong country, occupying her place 
among the modern great nations of the 
world.” 


At the age of sixteen Mitre entered the 
Academia Militar de Montevideo, and two 
years later (1839) he was to be found on 
the battlefield, an officer of artillery, fight- 
ing under the orders of José Fructuoso 
Rivera, who was later President of the Re- 
public of Uruguay, against Juan Manuel 
Ortiz de Rosas, the Argentine dictator. 

Three years later he was again with 
Rivera in his invasion of Entre Rios, fighting 
in the bloody battle of Arroyo Grande. 
After this disastrous event he returned to 
Montevideo and from 1843 to 1846 took a 
distinguished part in the defense of the city, 
which was besieged by Manuel Oribe, the 
victor of Arroyo Grande. 

The Rivera revolution of 1846 obliged the 
Argentinians to retire from Montevideo, 
and Mitre is next found in Bolivia, where he 
was named Director of the Colegio Militar, 
Lieutenant Colonel and Chief of Staff of the 
army that fought on the fields of Lalava and 
Vitiche. An uprising in La Paz caused him 
to be deprived of his military power, .and 
he was given only two hours within which 
to leave the country. 

He went into Peru and from Peru to 
Chile, where he edited El Comercio and E/ 
Progreso with the same zeal he had previ- 
ously shown in his editorship of La Nueva 
Era and El Nacional in Montevideo, and La 
Epoca in Bolivia. His violent publications 
against the government caused him to be 
deported, when he again took refuge in 
Peru. In 1850 he returned to Chile, and 
here he learned of the war between Justo 
José de Urquiza, the Argentine liberator, 
and Rosas. He immediately returned to 
Argentina, offering his services to Urquiza, 
and took part in the memorable battle of 
Monte Caseros. After this decisive defeat 
Rosas fled to England and order was tem- 
porarily restored in the Republic, Mitre being 
elected a Deputy from Buenos Aires. 

Later the forces of Urquiza overcame the 
September Revolution, promoted by the 
Deputies of Buenos Aires, dissolved the Leg- 
islature and deported Mitre and many others. 

Upon his return to Buenos Aires, Mitre, 
not wishing to treat with Urquiza, the first 
President of the Republic of Argentina, lent 
his support to maintaining the Province of 
Buenos Aires as a separate entity in so far 
as the rest of the country was concerned. 
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Urquiza marched against the city, and in 
November, 1859, had the pleasure of seeing 
national unity realized. 

Santiago Derqui succeeded Urquiza as 
President, but was not gifted with his 
prudence nor magnanimity of sentiment. 
Mitre at this time occupied the chair as 
Governor of the Province of Buenos Aires. 
The events of San Juan (province) and the 
non-acceptance of the Buenos Aires Deputies 
on the part of the Parana (province) gov- 
ernment gave cause for another rupture be- 
tween Buenos Aires and the other provinces. 
Urquiza was chosen by President Derqui to 
head the National troops sent against Mitre. 
They met on the field of Pavon, where 
Urquiza disbanded his troops and retired, 
leaving Mitre in full control of the situation. 
Fortunately for the country, however, after 
this mock battle, Mitre directed all of his 
attention to solidifying the unification of the 
Republic. 

The Argentine provinces put the destiny 
of. their country into his hands, and Mitre 
therefore called a general election for the 
25th of May, 1862. 

Four months later Mitre was made Presi- 
dent of the Republic, serving with great 
credit to himself and his country from 1862 
to 1868. The war with Paraguay inter- 
rupted his administration, for he delegated 
his powers to his Vice-President and again 
went into battle, finally triumphing over the 
forces of Paraguay after battles waged by 
the largest armies that up to the present 
time have ever been amassed in South 
America. Peace with Paraguay, however, 
was not possible during the term of Mitre. 
It was finally concluded in December, 1869. 

Upon his retirement from the Chief Mag- 
istracy, Mitre founded La Nacion, of Buenos 
Aires, which is still one of the two leading 
daily newspapers of the capital, and is still 
under the management of the Mitre family. 
He was later elected National Senator, and 
the Argentine people were so well pleased 
with his services that they presented him with 
a home in the Calle San Martin. 

In 1873 he was sent upon important diplo- 
matic missions to Brazil and to Paraguay. 
The following year he was again a candidate 
for the Presidency, but being defeated he 
returned to the army and for a time sustained 
his enviable record as a soldier and citizen. 


However, in 1877 he, with patriotic abnega- 
tion, adopted the policy of conciliation, which 
avoided a new civil war; and from 1878 to 
1880 he again served as a Deputy for the 
Province of Buenos Aires in the Congreso 
Nacional. 

During 1890-1891 he made his famous 
European trip, being received and entertained 
in all of the principal centers of the Old 
World. His return to Buenos Aires occa- 
sioned a general public celebration. Another 
great popular demonstration in his favor was 
made in 1901, on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday, when practically the entire popula- 
tion of the city passed in review in front of 
his house, acclaiming the venerable soldier 
and citizen whom they all held in affection 
and esteem. 

The foregoing treats principally of Mitre’s 
many military exploits, and to the casual 
reader it would seem that not much time 
was left for other pursuits. However, he 
was a man who knew not how to be idle, and 
for this reason the Spanish-speaking people 
became greatly indebted to him for his many 
historical writings, poems, translations, and 
other works. It was during the siege of 
Montevideo that he commenced the transla- 
tion of the odes of Horace, and he had previ- 
ously translated Dante’s “Divine Comedy.” 
Dr. Osvaldo Magnasco, one of the foremost 
interpreters of Dante, had steadfastly held 
that his works and those of Homer and Vir- 
gil were not susceptible of successful transla- 
tion into the Castilian tongue, but was free 
to change his opinion after the publication 
of the translations by Mitre. 

Mitre was an incessant collector of books, 
especially those relating to American history. 
At the time of his death it was said his li- 
brary had grown to such proportions that it 
was claimed that neither the British Mu- 
scum, the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, nor any other collection possessed so 
many rare books relating to American his- 
tory as the “Biblioteca Mitre,” which he left 
as a bequest to the City of Buenos Aires. 

After having rendered a long and useful 
service to his country, in which he became the 
idol of his fellow-citizens, on January 18, 
1906, Mitre died, and his remains were 
placed in the “Mausoleo de la Recoleta,” 
Buenos Aires, a veritable shrine of devotion 
for all Argentinians. 
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SKETCHES, ESSAYS, AND ADDRESSES 


Folks. By Victor Murdock. The Macmillan 
Company. 220 pp. 


It was a pleasure last year to praise the book 
that recorded Victor Murdock’s impressions of 
China as that country appeared to a Kansas 
editor and politician. We should say that in 
Kansas, rather more than anywhere else in the 
United States, jour- 
nalism maintains its 
place as a_ leading 
profession, with _ its 
proper relationship to 
public affairs and its 
kinship to literature. 
Kansas is _ without 
large cities, but it has 
numerous towns that 
are prosperous enough 
to support good pa- 
pers, and that afford 
opportunity _for the 
development of men 
like Henry Allen, Vic- 
tor Murdock, William 
Allen White, Senator 
Capper, and many an- 
other. 

Victor Murdock’s 
father was the typical 
Kansas editor in the 
early period, whose 
imagination and 
power helped to create 
the now flourishing city of Wichita. Victor fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps and became an in- 
fluential newspaper man, a brilliant Congressman, 
and a national character. He is now a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission at Washington, 
but he belongs to Kansas, and preéminently to 
Wichita. The book on China was in the first 
instance a series of newspaper letters to the 
homefolk in Kansas. In these days, much of the 
best American writing is to be found in news- 
papers and periodicals. Most of the material 
published in American books is far below the 
standards of good journalism. Thus the Mur- 
dock letters about China formed a better book 
than nine out of ten of the numerous volumes 
on the Far East that have appeared within recent 
years from the pens of book writers. 

It is easy to infer (though we are not told) 
that Mr. Murdock’s new volume, called “Folks,” 
has been compiled from articles contributed origi- 
nally to the Kansas paper. Each contains about 
1200 words, and there are just enough of them 
to run once a week for a year. They are mar- 
velously varied, yet each has its place in a 
scheme that gives unity to the volume. ‘These 
sketches, in their portrayal of typical characters, 
as related to the settlement and progress of a 
certain portion of the country, have not been sur- 
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VICTOR MURDOCK 
(Author of ‘Folks’’) 


passed by anything in our recent literature. One 
is reminded of the work of the best Russian 
writers, in their power to present their char- 
acters and to paint impressionistic pictures of 
life in country and town. Some of Mr. Mur- 
dock’s “Folks” are well-known individuals like 
Senator Ingalls, Carrie Nation, and C. Wood 
Davis; but most of them are obscure persons 
who are types of frontier life as Victor Mur- 
dock knew it forty years ago. The art of this 
book is such as to give it rank with the foremost 
examples of the work of contemporary American 
writers. 


The Circus and other Essays and Fugi- 
tive Pieces. By Joyce Kilmer. George H. 
Doran Company. 311 pp. 

Although appearing as an independent volume, 
this collection of somewhat random articles and 
pieces constitutes the third volume (and presum- 
ably the last) in an attractive uniform edition 
of the writings of the late Joyce Kilmer, the 
young American journalist and poet who gave 
his life for the country in July, 1918. The appre- 
ciation of Kilmer has grown steadily. He had 
done his work as best he could, mostly for news- 
papers, without taking himself too seriously. 
Nearly everything in the present volume is re- 
printed from newspaper sketches which in their 
collected form had some years ago been consist- 
ently rejected by every book publisher to,whom 
presented. But, as light essays, they have really 
a permanent value; and they illustrate again the 
truth of our observation, in the foregoing notice 
of Victor Murdock’s book, that much of the best 
American writing nowadays is primarily for the 
newspapers and periodicals. Many of Kilmer’s 
verses had true merit, and all of his writing had 
a quality that seems, particularly well, to stand 
the test of collection in permanent form. 


Things That Have Interested Me. By 
Arnold Bennett. Doran Company. 332 pp. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett, besides being a novelist, 
has always been an essayist and a journalistic 
commentator. His newest volume, “Things that 
Have Interested Me,” has an immense range of 
topics, most of them treated within a few hun- 
dred words. The longest sketch perhaps is Ben- 
nett’s well-known report of the Carpentier- 
Beckett prizefight. The shortest contains only 
four lines, and tells about the wife of an Ameri- 
can official who is delighted at seeing a great 
munitions factory in England in 1918, and who 
exclaims: “I can just feel the monarchical prin- 
ciple pulsating through all this effort!” There 
are numerous comments upon war-time condi- 
tions in England, particularly in the years 1917 
and 1918. Taken as a whole, this book throws 
flashlights upon many phases of contemporary 
British existence, although very casual. 
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The Senate of the United States and Other 
Essays and Addresses, Historical and Lit- 
erary. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 248 pp. 


It has been fifty years since Henry Cabot 
Lodge finished his undergraduate course at Har- 
vard, and forty years since he began his political 
career by going to the Massachusetts legislature. 
Through this long period he has borne the repu- 
tation of a scholar in politics; and his historical 
and literary interests and activities have been so 
well sustained that his harshest political critics 
would not think of questioning his intellectual 
accomplishments. From time to time Mr. Lodge 
collects his current addresses and essays, and 
thus another volume is added to what are now 
more than a score of creditable volumes from his 
fluent pen. His latest book begins with an ar- 
ticle on the constitutional position of the United 
States Senate, and ends with his notable ter- 
centenary address on the Pilgrims of Plymouth. 
It also contains his obituary address in the Sen- 
ate on Theodore Roosevelt. The rest of the 
volume is distinctly of a bookish and literary 
character, of which the paper best worth men- 
tioning is his address on the value of the classics. 
Particularly agreeable is the little essay read at 
a Radcliffe College commencement, called “New 
Lamps for Old,” in which he declares that 
“Ulysses and Hector, Don Quixote and Hamlet, 
are more real, are better known to us than any 
men who lived and walked the earth and whose 
deeds and words fill the pages of history.” 


Personal Prejudices. By Mrs. R. Clipston 
Sturgis. Houghton Mifflin Company. 218 pp. 


Mrs. Sturgis, whose previous book, “The Ran- 
dom Reflections of a Grandmother,” found many 
appreciative readers, carries through this new 
volume of essays her frank and charming gar- 
tulity about domestic and social affairs, with 
all the inherited wisdom of our best New Eng- 
land families and with just enough of humor 


and whimsicality to lift the style above the com- 
monplaceness of the subject matter. 
Essays on Modern Dramatists. By Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. Macmillan. 278 pp. 
Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale is a 
man who has always insisted upon keeping in 
touch with life as well as letters. He also “writes 
for the papers,” and is in demand as a speaker 
on all sorts of literary occasions. If he were 
too closely confined to the professor’s study, these 
six essays about J. M. Barrie, George Bernard 
Shaw, John Galsworthy, Clyde Fitch, Maurice 
Maeterlinck and Edmund Rostand would be 
neither so useful nor so readable. Professor 
Phelps is himself human and creative, and 
a critic who is not afraid to like things unre- 
servedly. And so he can help you understand 
Barrie in all his ways and works, just as Victor 
Murdock makes you know the pioneer types of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Few critics have dealt 
so justly with George B. Shaw as does Professor 
Phelps. These six essays about dramatic writers 
are not merely sane and helpful, but they are 
most excellent examples of American essay writ- 
ing. Mr. Phelps is a constructive critic who 
helps us to understand the present creative period 
in dramatic literature, which is so well exempli- 
fied by the work of the six subjects of these essays. 


A New England Group and Others. By 
Paul Elmer More. Houghton Mifflin. 295 pp. 


Mr. Paul Elmer More’s latest volume of essays, 
like that of Professor Phelps, was mainly written 
originally for the periodical press or for other 
current purposes. The papers range from early 
New England poetry to the work of Henry Adams 
and the philosophy of Henry Holt. 

Perhaps the best essay in the first part of the 
book is the one devoted to Emerson, while in the 
last part the essay on John Morley is most note- 
worthy, the volume ending with a discussion of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and the Oxford of her 
period. 


THE VERSAILLES TREATY 


The Peace of Justice. By Raphael-Georges 
Levy. George H. Doran Company. 96 pp. 

Raphael-Georges Levy, of the French Senate 
and the Institute of France, is a famous publicist 
and economist whose authoritative standing 
needs no argument. He has written a book called 
“The Peace of Justice,” which now appears in 
an abridged translation prepared under the di- 
rection of Mr. Maurice Léon, of New York, who 
has frequently written for this periodical. The 
author of this work goes directly at the task of 
showing the essential justice of the economic pro- 
visions of the treaty of June 29, 1919, theréby 
answering with facts, figures and arguments those 
writers like Mr. John Maynard Keynes, who have 
always asserted that the burdens imposed upon 
Germany were outrageous and impossible to be 
borne. M. Levy gives an interesting review of 
Germany’s efficiency as a wealth-producer just 
before the Great War, and undertakes to show 


that the Germans, with their extraordinary ca- 
pacity for production, will in the near future be 
able to contribute a large enough public revenue 
to meet interest on the reparation total as agreed 
upon, together with increments of the principal 
sum. All reports regarding the present condition 
of Germany’s resumption of work and trade 
would tend to show that M. Levy’s predictions 
will come true. 

In an introduction, written by the former Presi- 
dent, Raymond Poincairé, it is declared that “Mr. 
Raphael-Georges Levy has shown beyond doubt 
that our claims are not excessive, that they con- 
form not only to the stipulations of the treaty, 
but also to the precepts of right, and are not of 
a nature to hinder, in future, a fresh economic 
development of Germany.” He believes that Amer- 
ican friends will find in this book ample reason 
for supporting everything in the treaty that is 
of vital interest to France, and particularly all 
that concerns reparation for French losses. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Hail, Columbia! 
& Brothers. 243 pp. 

The most recent British attempt to appraise the 
United States is Mr. W. L. George’s volume, giv- 
ing “random impressions of a conservative Eng- 
lish radical.” Mr. George gave up six months 
to travel and observation from New England to 
the Gulf, thence nearly to the Pacific Coast, and 
back through the Middle West. Unlike many of 
his predecessors among English literary men who 
have visited this country with a literary purpose 
in mind, Mr. George is candid enough to admit 
that he may not have seen quite everything in 
the “States” that was worth seeing. On the other 
hand, he makes it clear that a good many things 
came under his observation that other travelers 
have missed, and the grace and wit with which 
he describes our life and institutions go far to 
atone for such shortcomings as would naturally 
be expected in the record of so brief a journey 
covering so much ground. 


By W. L. George. Harper 


Across America with the King of the Bel- 
gians. By Pierre Goemaere. ‘Translated by 
Beatrice Sorchan. E. P. Dutton & Co. 149 pp. 


The King of the Belgians was the first sov- 
ereign of a European country who had made an 
official visit to the United States, and the im- 
pression that he made everywhere was exceed- 
ingly favorable. He seemed to be regarded as a 
permanent president rather than as a monarch of 
the traditional kind, for Albert is one of the most 
modern of rulers and leaders. The present lit- 
tle volume is not primarily for Americans, but 
it has been translated from the French of a mem- 
ber of the small party of Belgians who accom- 
panied the King, the Queen and Prince Leopold. 
The writer’s impressions of America and Ameri- 
cans, while very casual and superficial, are never- 
theless both amusing and agreeable; and they are 
upon the whole highly complimentary. King 
Albert’s hold upon American admiration and con- 
fidence is to some extent an international asset 
and in more than one way it is of material bene- 
fit to his country. 


Japanese Impressions. With a Note on Con- 
fucius. Translated from the French of Paul- 
Louis Couchoud by Frances Rumsey. With a 
preface by Anatole France. John Lane Company. 
155 pp. 


A sympathetic study of modern Japan by a 
distinguished French scholar. M. Couchoud 
conveys his impressions of Japan in three chap- 
ters—‘The Japanese Quality,” “The Lyric Epi- 
grams of Japan,” and “Japanese Patriotism.” To 
these he appends a note on Confucius, resulting 
from the author’s visit to the philosopher’s native 
land. It is interesting to note that M. Couchoud’s 
chapter on “Japanese Patriotism” is a digest of 
notes kept in Japan during the first two months 
of the war with Russia. The author’s sympathies 
at first were more naturally with Russia, but as 
he states, “little by little Japan conquered per- 


sonal instances of dissimilarity, as she after- 
ward conquered her enemies.” 


This World of Ours. By J. H. Curle. 
George H. Doran Company. 313 pp. 

Journeys around the world are sometimes de- 
scribed in books, but it is certainly unusual to 
find in a single volume detailed observations of 
so many widely separated lands as are here pre- 
sented by Mr. Curle, a mining engineer, who 
has entered and explored 500 gold mines in 
thirty-eight countries, from Siberia to the “Gold 
Coast”; from Australia to the Klondike; and 
from Cripple Creek to the Andes. This book 
sums up the author’s impressions of many 
countries—Australia, Ecuador and Colombia, 
Canada and Newfoundland, India, China, the 
South Seas, with a chapter on the more familiar 
European tour. 


Handbook of Yosemite National Park. 
Compiled and edited by Ansel F. Hall. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 347 pp. IIl. 

This summer probably more Americans than 
ever before are journeying to the different na- 
tional parks of the Great West by motor car. 
For those who will visit the Yosemite Park there 
seemed to be a demand for something more than 
the ordinary guide books on which tourists com- 
monly rely for their information. The need has 
been met in the form of a beautifully illus- 
trated handbook, containing a series of articles 
on the Yosemite region by leading authorities. 
The history, geology, birds, animals, fishes, 
insects, trees and flowers of that part of Cali- 
fornia are adequately described, and there are 
chapters of practical suggestions on “Camping 
and Mountaineering,” “Motoring” and “Photog- 
raphy.” Director Mather of the U. S. National 
Park Service outlines the ideas and policies of 
the service, and Superintendent Lewis, of the 
Yosemite Park, writes on park administration. 
Prospective visitors to the Park during the pres- 
ent season should by all means provide them- 
selves with this valuable handbook. 


The White River Badlands. By Cleophas 
C. O’Harra. Rapid City, §. D. South Dakota 
School of Mines. Bulletin No. 13. 181 pp. II. 

From a geologist’s viewpoint one of the most 
interesting regions in the United States is what 
is known as the White River Badlands of South 
Dakota. In this bulletin Dr. O’Harra, of the 
South Dakota School of Mines, describes these 
wonderful deposits, not for the benefit of scien- 
tists only, but “in order that the intellectually 
alert, the indifferent thinker, the old and the 
young, irrespective of educational advantage or 
technical training, may have opportunity to get 
a clearer and more comprehensive idea of this 
wonderful part of Nature’s handiwork.” The 
story of animal and vegetable life that is here 
unfolded will be to most readers, whose atten- 
tion has not been drawn to it in ‘scientific trea- 
tises, a startling revelation. 
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IN THE WILDS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Taming New Guinea. By Capt. C. A. W. 
Monckton. John Lane Company. 337 pp. 

The British Empire, as a whole and in its 
parts, is under much discussion in these days of 
the Imperial Conference; and what there is that 
holds the thing together is to many minds an 
insoluble mystery. The truth is that the British 
Empire is a kind of religion, and is held together 
by the zeal of its apostles and emissaries. Among 
the greatest leaders and masters of men in all 
history have been these builders of the British 
Empire. There are indirect ways of studying 
the nature of British supremacy in outlying re- 
gions that are more successful than the attempt 
to understand the empire by seeking to make it 
conform to a logical or systematic scheme. 

One of the latest additions to the British Em- 
pire, previous to the acquisitions that the Great 
War has brought under the thin disguise of 
“mandates,” was a part of the great Island of 
New Guinea as it faced the colony of Queens- 
land in Australia. The British Protectorate was 
set up in 1884. In the same year Germany took 
control of the northeastern part of the island, to- 
gether with many neighboring islands. The 
Dutch have the best half of New Guinea, which 
is the western part. With the outbreak of the 
Great War, the Australians took possession of 
German New Guinea, and jurisdiction over what 
was the British portion has now also passed to 
the Australian Commonwealth. 

For a good many years the author of the 
present volume, Captain Monckton, was a 
British resident magistrate in New Guinea, hav- 
ing gone there at the age of twenty-three, where 
he came under the authority of Sir William 


McGregor, the British Governor. McGregor had 
been a poor Scotch student who graduated bril- 
liantly in medicine and went out to Australia. 
Monckton’s picture of the nobility of character 
and the extraordinary personality of McGregor 
gives us a sense of real acquaintance with an- 
other of the great figures of British Imperialism. 
The immense island of New Guinea has not as 
yet been fully explored, and not much has been 
known by the world at large about the natives. 
Captain Monckton gives us a charming narrative 
of experiences in New Guinea, all the more val- 
uable for its total lack of pretensions. 


An African Adventure. By Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson. John Lane Company. 288 pp. 


Mr. Marcosson is an indefatigable traveler 
who studies regions, interprets leaders, and writes 
fascinating articles. His recent journey through 
Africa was followed by great numbers of read- 
ers of the Saturday Evening Post. His mate- 
rial well justifies the expended form in which 
it now appears. Thus the book opens with 
a sketch of General Smuts, who stands to-day 
probably the most conspicuous statesman in the 
world. From Cape Town Mr. Marcosson pro- 
ceeded to a study of the regions with which the 
career of Cecil Rhodes was identified. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapters are those describ- 
ing the Congo region, in which present conditions 
are graphically set forth. Chapters that will in- 
terest many Americans are those which narrate 
the story of Thomas F. Ryan’s connection with 
King Leopold of Belgium in exploiting the re- 
sources of the Congo country. The volume is 
timely, in view of the London conference. 





SOCIOLOGY : 


The Labor Movement. By Frank Tannen- 
baum. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 259 pp. 


This discussion of the labor movement is un- 
usual and distinctive in more ways than one. 
As a description of the movement from within, 
it is remarkable in its dignified abstention from 
anything like propaganda or proselyting. The 
author is convinced that the world is being made 
over by the forces that we designate collectively 
as the labor movement. He thinks he sees a defi- 
nite outcome, and he proceeds to set forth in 
this volume both the process and the outcome. 
This he does in a straightforward, thoroughly 
scientific way. The work is further remarkable 
for its fairmindedness and tolerance in dealing 
with the conservative influances at work in the 
world. It is significant that in a note of 
acknowledgment of assistance the author should 
make known his indebtedness, first, to a group 
of I. W. W. members, and second, to a number 
ot well-known members of the Columbia Uni- 
versity faculty, including Professor E. R. A. 
Seligman, Professor Henry R. Seager, and Pro- 
fessor Carlton J. H. Hayes. The book is cordi- 
ally commended by all these gentlemen. 


ECONOMICS 


The Engineers and the Price System. By 
Thorstein Veblen. B. W. Huebsch. 169 pp. 


A series of essays written two years ago to 
show the increasing relative importance of the 
“technicians,” as compared with the so-called 
captains of industry. The author is led into an 
analysis of Russian Bolshevism, and contrasts 
industrial conditions in Russia with those here. 
His conclusion is that in this country the vested 
interests are still secure against the threat of a 
revolutionary overturn. 


The High Cost of Strikes. By Marshall 
Olds. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 286 pp. 


In this volume the author undertakes to show 
the relation between strikes and the high cost of 
food, clothing and shelter, and the danger exist- 
ing in the present practice of adjusting labor 
questions by means of strikes. The author has 
had many years of experience as a workingman, 
and states that he has never been an employer 
of labor. The author’s remedy for the ills of 
the present situation is practically summed up 
in the one exhortation: “Make labor obey the 
law.” 
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American Apprenticeship and Industrial 
Education. By Paul H. Douglas. Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law. Volume 
XCV. Columbia University. Longmans, Green & 
Co. Agents. 348 pp. 

This work begins with a historical survey of 
the development and decay of apprenticeship in 
America, and proceeds to set forth the present 
conditions of American children in industry, the 
educational requirements and the modern sub- 
stitutes for an apprenticeship: -Four concluding 
chapters consider the subject in its social aspects. 


Sociology and Ethics. By Edward Cary 
Hayes. D. Appleton and Company. 354 pp. 

The method pursued in this book is not that 
of the ordinary writer on ethics. The author 
begins with the facts of social life and seeks in 
them solutions for the various problems of 
ethics. Students and teachers of ethics will find 
here a fresh viewpoint. 


Schooling of the Immigrant. By Frank V. 
Thompson. Harper & Brothers. 408 pp. 


This is the first of a series of studies of Ameri- 
canization which aims to establish a common 
viewpoint between the native and immigrant 
populations in the interest of national unity. 
Education of the immigrant is a matter that is 
perhaps too often taken for granted, without full 
and frank consideration of the facts. We have 
in this volume detailed accounts of just what has 
been accomplished—and many will be surprised 
that it is so littl—by way of training the foreign- 
born for the responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. 


Immigrant Health and the Community. 
By Michael M. Davis, Jr. Harper & Brothers. 
482 pp. 

This volume of the “Americanization Studies” 
gives a survey of health conditions confronting 
the newly arrived immigrant in America, and 
analyzing those health problems that are peculiar 
to the immigrant, and describing fully the 
American agencies and methods of dealing with 


The volume 
concludes with the definite program for health 
promotion. 


Modern Finance. By Emile Burns. Oxford 


those conditions and _ problems. 


University Press. 64 pp. 

A Capital Levy and a Levy on War 
Wealth. By A. C. Pigou. Oxford University 
Press. 62 pp. 

Industrial Ideals. By Victor Gollancz. Ox- 
ford University Press. 63 pp. 


Why Prices Rise and Fall. By F. W. 
Pethick Lawrence. Oxford University Press. 


63 pp. 

A series of brief, popular expositions, published 
in London under the title of “The World of To- 
Day,” and intended to serve as guides to the 
discussion of current problems and events. The 
series is under the general editorship of Victor 
Gollancz, and the monographs thus far issued, 
while non-technical in method of presentation, 
are all authoritative and scholarly in the true 
sense. 


Business Costs. By DeWitt Carl Eggleston 
and Frederick B. Robinson. D. Appleton and 
Company. 587 pp. 

This treatise covers all the principles of cost 
accounting for extractive, manufacturing, and 
mercantile industries. Several complete cost 
systems are explained. The literature on the 
subject has been so thoroughly reviewed by the 
authors that their own work may be considered 
to be, as the preface states, “a digest of all avail- 
able literature on costs in the English language.” 


Elements of Bond Investment. By A. M. 
Sakolski. The Ronald Press Company. 158 pp. 

The questions that should be asked and an- 
swered preliminary to bond investment could 
hardly be more clearly stated than in this com- 
pact little book. Never before were so many 
Americans~interested in the subject of bonds as 
at the present time. The facts and suggestions 
set forth so concisely by the author should prove 
helpful to investors everywhere. 





A NEW ATLAS OF A NEW WORLD 


Victory Atlas of the World. Prepared under 
the direction of Alexander Gross, F. R. G. §S. 
Published for the Daily Telegraph by Geo- 
graphia, Ltd., 55 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, 
and 1463 Broadway, New York. 284 plates. 

Although more than two years have elapsed 
since the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
remapping of Europe has hardly yet been com- 
pleted. From August, 1914, until the present year 
we were without a world atlas that accurately 
showed the boundaries and outlying territories 
of the great European powers. We now have a 
volume of this kind which embodies the best re- 
sults of the mapmaker’s art and at the same 
time reproduces accurately the boundaries made 


definitive at Versailles, including, of course, 
those of the new countries of Central Europe 
which before the war had no existence. There 
are topographical as well as political maps and 
also economic inset maps showing the sources of 
all important raw materials—iron, lead, rubber, 
wool, silk, etc. These features, together with the 
ocean charts giving steamship routes and dis- 
tances, make the atlas exceptionally valuable to 
the business man, whether interested in import 
or export trade. For the general student there 
are many special aids, such as the inset maps 
showing the various belligerent states before the 
war, for purposes of comparison. The lettering 
is unusually large and clear, and the printing 
quite equal to the best European standards. 
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